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Paul Mejat photo 


Vanai-Marcoux 


Renowned Lyric Tragedian 


Who Opened the Chicago Opera Season With His Impressive Creation of the 
Title Role in Moret’s Lorenzaccio. 


MUSICAL COURIER 











ICHERS RETURNED FROM A TRIP TO PIKE'S PEAK. 
Sunday following the convention of Dunning Teachers held in Colo- 
g from left right: (top row) Lucille Palmer, Grace Hamilton, Gladys M. Glenn 
Lear, Corpus Christi, Tex.; Grace Spuler, Canadian, Tex.; Corrinne Terhune, Burley, Ida. ; 
msfield, Tex.; Mr. Ryan, Waco, Tex.; Mabel Bishop, Greenwood, Wis.; Elisabeth Todd 
standing) Catherine Bird, Detroit, Mich.; Emma Landry, Portland, Ore.; (second 
Amarillo, Tex.; Ethel McCurdy, Shamrock, Tex.; Grace Kirk, Winter 
lle, Ill.; Ardath Johnson, Amarillo, Tex.; (seated on running board of : ‘ 
an Warren Carrick, Portland, Ore.; Kate Dell Marden, Portland, Or FRANCO DE GREGORIO, 
York, N. Y., and Elizette Barlow, Atlanta, Ga well known teacher of singing, who has located in a new 
lew York studio on West 75th Street. Ralph Sassano 
of New Rochelle, who was awarded first place in the 
local Atwater Kent auditions, is a pupil of Mr. de 
Gregorio, who will continue to teach several days a week 
in Westchester 


Tl 








JOSEF SCHWARZ, MARTHA BAIRD, 

Russian pianist, who will make his on the Harbor Club tennis courts, at Seal 
New York ‘debut in recital at Stein Harbor, Me., where she spent the summer 
way Hall on the evening of November at her country home This well known 
16. Mr. Schwarz was a pupil of Glazou pianist opened her concert season in Los 
off and Nicolayeff in Petrograd, and Angeles, Cal., appeared on November 6 
has appeared with distinct success im and 7 with the Los Angeles Philharmonik 
Russia and Germany, giving recitals Orchestra This concert will be followed 
/ appearances with leading hy other engagements on the Pacific Coast. 
On December 9, Miss Baird will be the 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony Or 

chestra. The series of Chopin recitals by ELSA FOERSTER, 
this artist, originally announced for Octo- American prima donna of the Cologne City 
ber, be given 9 New York during Opera, goes marketing, her principal errand 
January at the new Barbison-Plasa concert being Rhine wine. William X. Foerster, her 
brother, New York violinist, reports her 
many operatic successes im Cologne, 
Frankfort and elsewhere, some of her prin- 
cipal roles being tn the operas Rosenkavalier, 
Turandot, Don Giovanni, Lohengrin, Flying 
Dutchman, Tosca, etc. Her musicianship 
and self-reliance are shown in her preparing 
Donna Elvira on a day's notice, for a guest 


appearance m Frankfo 


AT THE FIRST INTERNATIONA! 
, VEN 


WUSIC FESTIVAI ICE, SEP 
TEMBER 7-14 


From left to right: Alexander Tansman, 


Francesco Maliptero, Alfredo Casella, Mrs RALPH LEOPOLD, 
md Mr. Adriano Lualdi, Feri Roth . pianist, photographed last summer on the 


and Mosko, Tansman’s Scotch terrier shore of Lake Winnepesaukee, 


Pe 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8746 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


IraLIAN AND FRENCH OPERA 
Studio: 8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE, MICHELSON 


after Sojourn in Europe, is 
Reseusne Her Private CLasses 

Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 

Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 


Member of ay a Lostiete of Musical Art, 


Voice Expert—Coa¢h—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 


Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





MISS FRANCES LOUDA 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Classes in Harmony 
Studio: 923 Walton Ave. 
New York City 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianrst—Artist-TEACHER 

Expert Instruction—-Detail work for concert 

Strupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel: Schuyler 2753-1555 


pianists 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
Leenatee. | . SINGING 
sme: a. 113 West 57th St. 


st 19th New York C City 
Tel. Diceicen 5956 


New York City 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


Vioiinist—Conpuctor—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, 
for Concerts. 

Symphony Orchestra 
3335 Steuben Pm N.Y.C. 


Available 
Conductor Heckscher Foundation 


Tel: Olinville 8843 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Tuesdays & Fridays, Great 


Hotel, New York. Telephone Circle 1900 
Phila. Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 


Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
Northern 





BEATRICE M. KLUENTER 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


1 Adrian Ave., New York Tel. 


Organist Park Slope M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Marble 5489 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


f the Juilliard Music Schoo 
Barrington, ass. 


Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, 


Faculty Mepis of the Institute of Musical Art 
edits Comme at Reeringaes School, Great 


New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPEcIALIstT 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn: 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 

Teleph : 2 lvania 2634 and Humboldt 








CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





TEACHER OF SINGING 


way, New York 


Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 


JACOB MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 
865 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: Academy 7128 





MME. GINA pty eee 
AFORA 


Leting Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera Dense 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacinG 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 310 bn 79th Street N 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


Formerly 


ew York 





YEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

200 West 57th Street, New 
Phone Circle 9873 


Studio: York 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart pesernes 

of Harrisburg, 

58 West 55th New York 


Studio: Keeat, 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


295 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y 


Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Academy 0057 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers” 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 
rite for tickets 
1425 Broadway, + Opera Studios, 
. Penn. 2634 





Yo Instrument used 


Lessons given showing salient 


N, Y¥. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone Audubon 3748 


New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 East 86th St., New York Tel. Sacramento 3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


2 Directors: 
Jessiz B. Gisses and Marcaret Hopkins 


Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street eS « New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
Diction—CoacHInG—SiGut READING 


ACCOM PANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 1350 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North ; $ 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. . School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Votcz, Harmony anpD 
CoM POSITION 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2628 Penn. 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: 6625 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Onl 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


GrapuaTe Courses 
in 
Piano Crass INnstRUCTION 
Sherman Square Studios, 
New York City 


160 West 73rd Street, 
Trafalgar 6701 








28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

By appointment: Studio 717, Steinway Halli, 

New York Phone: Circle 0187 





LEON GLASSER 
VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTION 
3975 Sedgwick Ave.. New York 
Tel. Kingsbridge 7192 


S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL AND Piano INstRuUCTION 


By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 








MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago, Ill. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Hall, New York 
Residence: 103 East 84th Street, New York 
Tel. Butterfield 2528 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES PAELAnGr?. 
LYDIA LYPKOVSK 


132 West 74th Street 


$ oh York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


keaton Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine yous of successful tagehing and 
oncertizing in Berli 
Address: 23s West 103rd Street, New York 
hone Academy 2560 
n Tarrytown, N. Tuesdays 
a ‘oa New Canaan, ‘Conn., Woteiatiens 





SCHOEN-RENE 

365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 


MME. 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 











PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





Fae tnt FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





ASDEN, RUTH 
Dramatic Soprano 
1658 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 








Go™. JULIUS 
Theorist and Musicologist 


1250 Jones Street, 
San Francisco, California 





OLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 
Gladys T. Littell, founder and director 
5402-5408 Hollywood Boulevard 


Mary-V. Holloway, Registrar HO2658 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 





—_——- GEORGE, Internationally 
famous Pianist-Composer and Peda- 
gogue. Individual lessons and in master 
class. Write: St. Francis Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 


LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


Tit. EDMUND J. 
Voice Specialist 
301 So. Coronado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


pier JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





N. ¥. 








AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 


3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 











THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 

STUDIOS 

Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 

26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 





SMALLMAN, JOHN 
CONDUCTOR 
SMALLMAN A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society 
1117 Beaux Arts Studio Bldg., Los Angeles 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Charch, Coneert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. 2634 Circle 


PILLOIS "= fcto™"™ 


J 
A 
S FRENCH COMPOSER—TEACHER 
E 
s 





Diction Applied to Singing 
INTENSIVE PREPARATION FOR RECITALS 
Studio: 109 Markway Road, Bronrville, N. Y 
Tel. Bronxville 5613 


MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 
Bayreutherstr. 3¢ 161 West S7th St. 
BERLIN W. 30e NEW YORK 
Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising < 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repatr Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 





LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
The Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR — ORATORIO 
Authority on voice production and breathing 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 
Srupio: 915 Carneom Hatt, N. Y. 





Tel. Circle 2634 


A VOICE 
§ MARGOLIS curve 
t 14256 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Teacher of Singing —— Interpretation — Phonetics 
140 West 58th &t., New York Phone: Circle 4468 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Care of Musica Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


PHILIPP ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CELLIST 
4835 Lake Park Ave., Chicago Phone Kenwood 8161 


v SHAFFNER 


T SOPRANO 


Soloist St. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 115¢ 


MISCHAKOFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 


Concertmaster of Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Teaching at American Conservatory of Music 


Address Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Condactor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 

Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia 

Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 101 W. 

57th &., New York Tel. Circle 6810 


HARRY CUMPSON 


Pianist 
Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 


SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. 
1425 Broadway New York 
Phone: Penn. 2634 and Traf. 8939 
































TEACHER 
OF 
SINGING 


COACH 
AND 
ACCOM- 
PANIST 


4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Penn. 4897 


. SERGEI 
a 





KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
9020 Circle 





ARPIST 


[DILLING 


Mgt. Heen & Jones Studio: 25 W. 51 &t., 
Steinway Hall New York N. ¥. Tel. Circle 161 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 4780 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metreyolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Address: Care of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN sTUDIO 
EXPONENT oN PROF. LEOPOLD 
255 West 90th St. Cc Schuyler 0025 
1714 Chestnut St., Phila Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


HOMER M () W k en, 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
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JULIUS GOLD 


Theorist and Musicologist 
1250 Jones Street, San Francisco, California 


BEDUSCHI 


Formerly Leading Tenor in Foremost Theaters of the world 
Voice Placing, Italien Method—Coaching for Opera, 
Oratorie,Concert. Suite 70, Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 


ROYA 


SOPRANO 
BERLIN NEW YORK CITY 
Bambergerstr 61 304 West 75th St. 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. dohn hn WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF OF we 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















1930 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL yocti Music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRAN 
415 Central Park West, New York 


November &, 





CHES 
Tel. Academy 2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St, N. Y. 
Mgt.: L. EB. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


?MINTZ 


“4 SOPRANO 

Teacher of Sin 
Studio: 236 West 70th St., 
Trafalgar 7232 








ng 
~y York City 
By Appointment 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickerneli 
119 West 57th Street, New York Circle 4161 


ALICE HACKETT 











K RAF T 


Cencert - TENOR - Oraterioc 
LIMITED gory or a ahaa ACCEPTED 
Srup10: ue W. 85th St. Tel. Endicott 8856 

ice-Pres. Columbia School of Music 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist end Director, The Brick Church and Union 
Theological Seminary. 
Director of the School of Sacred Music of Union Theo- 


logical Seminary. 

412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
OTTO LUENING 
Cc —Conduct 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 


Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


i BUTLER 











Soprano 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, til. 





: HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 ocd Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Superman Square Stupios: 160 W. 13rd 8t., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 


TITTA RUFFO 


Viale pistons 14, Rome, Italy 
York Address: 
c/o Fred’k V W. Sperling, 27 Cedar St. 


RICHMOND 
THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
Address care of Wilson Lamb 
Metropolitan Building Orange, N. J. 














EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfs, —— of the famous 
“Master School of Piano aying’’ ete, 
New York: 817 a lll ‘wall (Thursdays) 
Philadelphia: 2126 Walnut St. — — 
Atlantic City: 47 South Windsor 
TeLEPHONES: Circle 2916—Locust 3189 iai 6° 4464 


:BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Complete Preparation for Concert, Opera and Church 
307 West 79th St., New York City Tel.: Susquehanna 17197 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry Hoven USS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 


Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 ome oie. = W. 657th St. 
A 144 E. h St. 


da 
Tel. Mott. ‘Haven oses. tow York 


STup108 











Baroness TURK-ROH 


Vocal Instructor 

Opera — Concert — Oratorie 

1435 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 
Wabash 8907 





HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
IN LOS ANGELES DURING SUMMER 


Surle Diction 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


1425 B N. Y. 
Tel. : PENN 2634 





ESTHER HARRIS) ng 


TeacHEer OF MaNY PROMINENT PIsNISTS 
KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 
MME. 


ituin CROX TON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 

15 Central Park West, New York City 








MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 
SOPRANO 
CONCERT OPERA RECITAL 
6253 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
Phone: Rogers Park 1237 


LEILA TROLAND GARDNER 


Dramatic Contralto 


Negro Spirituals, Dialect cow and her own com- 
positions. Available for ae, etc. 
A. W. A. os, W. 57th 
Tel. Columbus 6100 








Musical Interpretations for Young People 


Ast Chicago Musical Catiege 
. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il 


FAY FOSTER 


Com » Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West llth St. N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 

BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 








Chicago 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND TEACHER—Lecture ReciTALs 
Wednesdays 3-6 P. M. 
Studio: 610 penn HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
‘elephone: Circle 8277 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO. 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, Ill. 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voice PLACEMBNT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Present Address: Via Venti Settembre 
Sanbenedetto del Tronto, Italy. (Prov. Ascoli nad 
New York Secretary: Ida Greenhouse, 10th Fioo: 
71 West 47th St., Y. Phone 3813 Bryant 


* DANIELL 


A 

D VOICE BUILDER 

G Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 

E = Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777 


NORMAN J. CAREY 


IRISH-AMERICAN BARITONE 
Address: 130 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 0990 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. 




















Sus. 9155 





TENOR 


Concert, Opera, Oratorio 
c/o Musical Courier 

113 W. 57th St. 
Private Phone: 


ROSANOFF 


CELEBRATED TENOR 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and lead- 
ing opera Pccrme in Italy. 


LORraine 6805 — 





fi 
Studio: Bote Ansonia, B’way 


lepbone: Susquehanna 


AMOZ> Kar > 





LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmann 
New York: NeEwaArK: 
160 W. 73rd St. 24 Park Pl. 
Endicott 6142 Market 9676 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
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Flying Dutchman Revived 
at Metropolitan Opera 


Superb Performance of Wagner Work Under Bodanzky’s 
Direction—Jeritza Makes First Appearance in Role of 
Senta—Debut of Hans Clemens and Ivar Andresen 
—Schorr and Telva Complete Excellent Cast— 
Beatrice Belkin Heard for First Time at 


Metropolitan 


in Hansel 


and Gretel— 


Other Operas of the Week 


The revival, after a score of years, of The 
Flying Dutchman, with new scenery (Sou- 
deikine), new costumes, Jeritza making her 
debut in the role of Senta, attracted a sold- 
out house, and gave general satisfaction, for 
the might of Wagner’s music now nearly 
100 years old, combined with the scenic 
effects was again demonstrated. An ovation 
was given Conductor Bodanzky on every en- 
trance, well deserved, for his clear beat was 
the guiding force of the performance. 

Jeritza’s singing and acting showed the 
truly experienced artist, the Ballad being 
dramatic and* effective; her unforced high 
tones were of lovely character, and the duet 
with the Dutchman was thrilling. A range 
of over two octaves is required in this part, 
and Jeritza has it. Hans Clemens (debut) 
as The Steersman showed a lovely voice, 
singing easily and clearly; his was an un- 
deniable hit, and the applause after Act 1 
was largely meant for him. The singing of 
the lusty crew of the phantom ship was 
hearty and effective, and stirred those on 
Daland’s ship to similar effort; this was a 
splendid men’s ensemble. Another debut was 
Ivar Andresen as the Norwegian Captain, 
sung as a bluff old salt, with touches of 
humor. His easily produced and flowing 
tenor readily encompassed the difficult inter- 
vals of the exacting part. Dramaticaily he 
was entirely up to the demands of the action. 
His portrayal of the role was one of the 
outstanding features of the performance. 
Laubenthal was a dramatic and well voiced 
Erik. 

A splendid characterization was Friedrich 
Schorr in the title role, sung and acted with 
power; he dominated. Telva’s Mary was 
well sung and acted, and other high lights 
were the truly dramatic performance of the 
overture, with its thunder and lightning 
crashes and its tender spots; the beautiful 
sky effects, the well-managed ships, the fine 
singing of the spinning maidens, with clear 
and fresh voices, and the dozen or more cur- 
tain calls for the principals. 

Diz WALKUERE, OcToBER 29 

The first Wagner opera to be given at the 
Metropolitan this season was Die Walkuere, 
of which an extraordinarily fine presentation 
was heard on Wednesday evening. The 
principal interpreters were Kirchhoff as 
Siegmund; Gustafson as Hunding; Schorr 
as Wotan; Maria Mueller, Gertrude Kappel 
and Karin Branzelle as Sieglinde, Bruenn- 
hilde and Fricka. The conductor was, of 
course, Bodanzky, and New York seems 
finally, after all these years, to have come 
to the full realization of the man’s true 
greatness. It has been a slow process, and 
perhaps Bodanzky’s appearances with the 
Friends of Music have been useful to him. 
Mr. Bodanzky succeeds in giving the Wag- 
nerian score all the beauty and intense mean- 
ing that it contains, and at the same time 
restraining his players so that the voices of 
the artists on the stage can be heard with- 
out forcing. 

The interpreters were excellent in their 
respective roles, and the entire performance 
was thoroughly impressive. 


HANSEL AND GRETEL AND PAGLIAcct, 
Octoser 30 

Making her “Metropolitan debut,” Beatrice 
Belkin was assigned the part of the Dew- 
man in Hansel and Gretel. In the minute or 
so that she was on the stage this accom- 
plished artist had no chance adequately to in- 
troduce: herself to her audience. Undoubted- 
ly most of them have admired this brilliant 
coloratura singer over the radio during her 
three years’ successful association with the 
Roxy forces. Miss Belkin comes to the 
Metropolitan with much more experience in 
public singing than most Metropolitan new- 
comers can show, and it is surprising that 
she had to make her initial appearance in 
such an insignificant part. It is to be hoped 
that she will soon be given an opportunity 
to show what sterling stuff she is made of. 
Editha Fleischer and Queena Mario gave 


their familiar and charming impersonations 
of the two children, Dorothea Manski was 
a wicked witch, Henriette Wakefield was 
Gertrude, Dorothea Flexner the Sandman, 
and Gustave Schuetzendorf Peter. Artur 
Bodanzky conducted. 

In the Leoncavallo opera, Lucrezia Bori 
was lovely, vocally and physically, as the ill- 
fated Nedda. Martinelli gave lavishly of 
his noble art in the role of Canio; Danise, 
Bada and Cehanovsky were well cast in the 
remaining roles. Bellezza conducted. 

L’AFrRICANA, OcToBER 31 

L’Africana drew a capacity house to the 
Metropolitan on Friday evening, the per- 
formance marking the reappearance for the 
season of several artists. The glorious 
voiced Rosa Ponselle sang Selika, a role 
in which she is now a familiar figure. She 
was excellently disposed, and it seemed her 


voice had even added beauty and freshness. 
Ponselle acted with fire and costumed the role 
beautifully. The audience gave her an en- 
thusiastic welcome and she was much feted 
during the curtain calls. 

Although Gigli had not been vacationing 
these last few months, he, too, revealed a 
freshness of voice and sang exquisitely 
throughout the evening. The O Paradiso 
brought him an ovation, which was not sur- 
prising as he sang it superbly with a golden 
wealth of tone that excited his admirers. 
Ludikar was the Don Pedro; Nanette Guil- 
ford, Inez; Basiola sang Nelusko and the 
smaller parts were in satisfactory hands. 
Serafin gave the score a worthy reading, 
adding to the general high standard of the 
performance. 

Faust, NoveMBer 1 

The season’s first performance of Gou- 
nod’s Faust was given with the following 
cast: Editha Fleischer as Marguerite, Ar- 
mand Tokatyan as Faust, Ezio Pinza as 


(Continued on page 36) 


Alexander Bloch to Conduct 
Atlantic City Orchestra 

Alexander Bloch has been engaged to con- 
duct the first concert of the newly organized 
Atlantic City Symphony Orchestra, at Con- 
vention Auditorium on Sunday afternoon, 
November 30. Mr. Bloch for the past three 
years has been conductor of the Educational 
Alliance Symphony in New York City. 


Another Triumph for Cortez 
_ According to a cable received from Frank- 
furt, Leonora Cortez triumphed in her re- 
cent recital there, 





Don Cossack Russian Chorus Stirs 


New Yorkers to Great Enthusiasm 


Capacity Audience on Hand for First Appearance Here and 
Well Earned Ovations Accorded Conductor Serge 
Jaroff and His Great Body of Singers 


A capacity audience greeted the Don Cos- 
sack Russian Male Chorus at Carnegie Hall 
on Election night, and was rewarded for 
having braved the elements by such a con- 
cert as is rarely heard anywhere. There 
need be no reserve in the selection of terms 
for adequate description of this chorus’ pre- 
sentations. On the contrary, the critic finds 
himself at a loss to express the things that 
the singers accomplished and the manner in 


which they elicited from the audience ap- 
plause of such fervor as must delight any 
artist. ‘ 

Serge Jaroff, the conductor, however, elim- 
inated himself from the applause by disap- 
pearing behind the chorus at the conclusion 
of each number, and, after quiet again 
reigned, returned and continued a delineation 
of his magic. He is a little man with an 
immense fund of what one might be excused 


for calling “pep;”’ and whereas he is quiet 
enough—but forceful—in his motions when 
the music is moderate, when he needs vigor 
he use€s incisive gestures in a manner that 
not only gets results from his singers but 
tells the audience what to expect, and the 
expectations are never destroyed. Right at 
the start the chorus gave the audience a gen- 
uine thrill by the sforzando opening of 
Gretchaninoff’s The Apostle’s Creed without 
any preliminary humming, or gesturing, or 
other indication of what was about to hap- 
pen. It went off like a cannon, with a crash, 
and from that moment to the end of the pro- 
gram the audience sat up and took notice and 
expressed delight in everything that was 
done in a manner that left no doubt as to 
their feelings. 

The program needs scarcely be outlined in 
full. There was music by Gretchaninoff and 
Rachmaninoff, and for the rest the names of 
composers and arrangers were more or less 
unfamiliar. The music was religious and 
secular and largely consisted of arrange- 
ments of folk songs, some of them by Issay 
Dobrowen, who is to conduct the second half 
of the present season of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. 

It is of course impossible to give any de- 
scription whatever of the musical nuances 
attained by these singers and their extraor- 
dinarily fine leader. The quasi military pre 
cision of the singers might have resulted in 
stiffness had it not been for the evident depth 
of emotion possessed not only by the con- 
ductor himself but also by every individual 
unit of the forces under his command. There 
was a wealth and richness of nuance which 
was, as already said, altogether indescribable. 
From the strongest fortissimo to the softest 
pianissimo, and from the most rapid tempo 
to the slowest of adagios, the tone color was 
of exquisite loveliness. It was, however, not 
uniform, for the chorus brought out a va 
riety of tonal effects which was almost or- 
chestral. 

\ notable feature of the singing was the 
extraordinarily wide range altogether un 
expected in a male chorus, even from Russian 
singers. The tenors were able to sing high 
falsetto notes of great beauty, and there were 
of course those magnificent Russian basses 
which go down to the bell tones with an im- 
pressiveness that is seldom to be found any- 
where except in Russia. 

That the chorus was a success has already 
been intimated, and needs scarcely to be in- 
sisted upon. American audiences are fully 
capable of realizing the greatness of such 
art as this, and the singers were received 
with tremendous enthusiasm. The Don Cos- 
sacks will umquestionably remain an outstand- 
ing feature in this season’s musical offerings. 


“Ry 


THE DON COSSACK CHORUS, SERGE JAROFF, CONDUCTOR, PHOTOGRAPHED ON THE S.S. COLUMBUS 


upon their arrival in New York for a tour of the United States. 


The Chorus was heard in its first concert at Carnegie Hall last Tuesday 


evening, and created such a remarkably fine impression that the enthusiasm of the audience was unbounded. These thirty-six male singers 


and their leader formerly were officers of the Russian Imperial Army. 
Tschelengir, near Constantinople, where they were sent with the rest of the White Army after the defeat of General Wrangel 
their transfer to Sofia, Bulgaria, they formed for a time the choir in the Russian Orthodox Church. i mar 
concert debut in Vienna, and since that time they have given over 1,500 concerts throughout Europe, the British Isles and Australia. 


Their history as a singing unit dates back to the prison camp of 


With 
It was in 1923 that they made their 
The 


advance reports regarding the success achieved everywhere they appeared were not exaggerated, judging from the thrill which their first 


concert gave the capacity audience at Carnegie Hall on Election night. 


Those who were not fortunate enough to enjoy that program will 


have an opportunity to hear the Chorus at the same hall on the evenings of November 8 and 9. 
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Henry Hadley Returns From Japan 


Gives His Impressions of the Orient 


Dr. Henry Hadley, celebrated composer- 
conductor, and Mrs. Hadley (Inez Barbour) 
have just returned from a prolonged stay 
in China and Japan. Dr. Hadley was in- 
vited to conduct the New Symphony Or- 
chestra of Tokyo by Prince Tokugawa 
through the Viscount Konoye, who is the 
regular conductor. Mrs. Hadley was in- 
vited to sing throughout the Empire. 

In a recent interview Dr. Hadley said he 
was amazed at the musical activities as he 
observed them in Japan, and that he found 
the members of the orchestra alert, skilful 
and always ready to give their utmost at re- 
hearsals and concerts, and with a compre- 
hension of Occidental music which to Dr. 
Hadley was nothing short of phenomenal. 
Their repertory includes Ravel, Scriabin, 
Stravinsky, and under Dr. Hadley’s direc- 
tion, they presented El Amor Brujo of de 
Falla, and Pini di Roma of Respighi. And 
they also pay full tribute to the classics. 

After Dr. Hadley’s first concert, which 
included Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, en- 
thusiasm was at a high pitch and the Japan 
Advertiser said that such an amazingly 
beautiful performance of that work had nev- 
er been heard in Tokyo—that it was Bee- 
thoven played in a magnificent manner. 
Every distinction and honor, social and pro- 
fessional, were heaped upon both Dr. and 
Mrs. Hadley, and they were given a special 
audience and tea by the House of Peers. 

Prince Cuni, brother of the present Em- 
peror, his wife, the Princess Cuni, and their 
suite attended Dr. Hadley’s concerts and 
called upon him personally to express their 
appreciation of the concerts. 

Asked as to the other events, Dr. Hadley 
spoke of a series of choral and symphony 
concerts under the sponsorship of the Im- 


perial Academy. The large chorus of two 
hundred and fifty voices is comprised en- 
tirely of musical students of the Academy, 
and Mr. Hadley said: 

“Never have I heard anywhere in the 
world such a beautiful, cultivated quality, 
such precision and nuance, such legato and 
at the same time such perfect intonation as 
these Japanese singers exhibited, and, mind 
you, they were singing Judas Maccabeus in 
German! 

“Imagine my amazement at hearing such 
beautiful art, and in learning that their 
conductor is none other than Charles Lan- 
trup, the young Danish conductor, who has 
been associated with the Imperial Academy 
these last four years, and also has conducted 
orchestras most successfully throughout Ger- 
many and Austria. He will certainly be 
heard more extensively all over the world, 
for I saw this young man at the head of his 
orchestra and [ must say I have never en- 
countered such a startling talent for con- 
ducting with such splendid musicianship. 
Young Lantrup will go very far. 

“Then, too, Zimbalist gave five concerts 
on five consecutive nights while I was there. 
What city in America, or even Germany, 
could do that successfully ? 

“Last, but not least, my wife, Inez Bar- 
bour, was kept as busy as she could possibly 
be traveling to Osaka, Sendai, Kyoto, for 
concerts, in addition to her concerts and 
broadcasting in Tokyo. She was acclaimed 
by both public and press, both agreeing that 
in addition to a singularly beautiful voice, 
she is the happy possessor of a most dis- 
tinguished art and personality. 

“With such seething activities, can you 
wonder that I say that Japan is bound to 
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HADLEY 


after their first concert with the New Symphony Orchestra of Tokyo on September 24. 

Dr. Hadley appeared as guest conductor at six performances. It was the first time a foreign 

conductor was invited to direct this excellent orchestra, of which Viscount Konoye is the 
regular conductor. 





be one of the foremost nations of the earth, 
musicially ?” 

While in Peking Dr. Hadley was so im- 
pressed with the street cries that he decided 
to write a suite using them as a leit motif. 
Accordingly the numbers are Great Stone 
Man Street, Jade Street in Moonlight, Sweet 
Rain Street, Shoemaker Street, Sleeping 
Lotuses, Rickshaw Boy 309—Ma Ben, and 
The Forbidden City. Dr. Hadley wrote the 
suite while he and Mrs. Hadley were spend- 
ing the summer in the mountains of Japan, 
and dedicated it to Viscount Konoye. 

It was first heard in the series of concerts 
in Tokyo and will be heard again with the 


Manhattan Symphony, under Dr. Hadley’s 
direction, and with the Chicago Symphony 
under the leadership of Frederick Stock. 

It will be remembered that Henry Hadley 
is the first foreign guest ever to appear with 
the New Symphony of Tokyo, and they 
presented him with a large autographed pho- 
tograph and Viscount Konoye presented Dr. 
Hadley with a very rare and precious sword 
of the Samurai. 

When asked what language he used in ad- 
dressing the orchestra, Dr. Hadley laugh- 
ingly replied, “Some German, a. bit of Ital- 
ian, when excited—a few words of English, 
but I assure you—never in Japanese.” V. 
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Vienna’s Season Opening Auspiciously 


Despite Political and Economic Troubles 


Mme. Nijinska Reforming the Opera’s Ballet—Krauss Heads the Vienna Philharmonic— 
Maria Nemeth’s Remarkable Tosca—Milstein, Also Some American Artists Score 


ViENNA.—The musical season of 1930-31 
surely opens under the most unfavorable 
auspices imaginable. The German elections, 
the Fascist coup d’etat in Austria, the des- 
perate economic crisis of Central Europe in 
general and of Austria in particular—all 
these, combined with the concentrated assault 
of the American and German talkie industry 
upon the pockets of the public, create a 
situation which the theatrical and the concert 
managers hardly know how to face. 

Yet the situation is perhaps not so hopeless 
as it seems. The movie enthusiasm, tempo- 
rarily intensified by the talkie sensation, has 
already begun to moderate and give way to 
a more critical and selective attitude in 
view of the miserable products which have 
been thrust upon us in late months. And 
even the worst political upheaval cannot 
more than temporarily quench the ineradi- 
cable responsiveness of the Viennese to the 
lure of theater and music. 

While the front pages of our dailies burst 
forth with giant headlines on this or that 
political complication, the music page is still 
the favorite reading matter of the 100 per 
cent. Viennese. And in the innumerable cafés 
of the city the conversation concerns no less 
the “Nijinska crisis” at the Staatsoper and 
the Milstein triumph in the concert hall—the 
two events which stirred Vienna’s musical 
public more than anything else during the 
last few weeks—than it does Hitler and 
Count Starhemberg. 

Enter La NIJINSKA 

The so-called Nijinska crisis soon turned 
out to be a most innocent affair. The re- 
nowned maitresse de ballet, to whom Direc- 
tor Krauss entrusted the reform of the some- 
what petrified ballet situation at the Staats- 
oper, arrived after prolonged negotiations 
and at once started her Herculean task. 
Much to the surprise of all (including her- 
self) she encountered a troupe which, though 
ill employed in late years, is full of talent 
and—what is more—of enthusiasm for work. 
Once more, the innate Viennese artistic 
spirit (that legendary thing exists and al- 
ways has existed) has given the lie to an 
equally innate Viennese tendency for knock- 
ing home talent. 

PHILHARMONIC TURNS PROGRESSIVE 

For the new season, Clemens Krauss has 
attained his second great goal: he has be- 
come director of the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and now holds in his hand the 


power of Vienna both in opera and con- 
cert. The Philharmonic concerts are com- 
pletely sold out, and Krauss’ programs for 
the season promise a stimulating influence 
on the life of the town. The revered but 
awed name of Schénberg himself appears on 
the programs of what was heretofore the 
conservative rock amid the mild revolution- 
ary waves of Viennese concert life, the 
Philharmonic series. 

Not for many seasons have the programs 
of our societies looked as promising and 
prosperous as this year. The Tonkiinstler, 
long directed by lesser lights, have “picked 
up” considerably; for Bruno Walter will 
have three of their concerts, and Strauss, 
Abendroth and Knappertsbusch the others, 
while the soloists inelude such names as 
Milstein, Piatigor; Magda Tagliafero 
and Elly Ney. Ti Konzertverein, under 
Reichwein, has a particularly fine soloistic 
menu including Horowitz, Gieseking, Bach- 
aus and others of similar prominence. The 
Konzerthaus-Gesellschaft will make history 
by bringing Felix Weingartner, Vienna's 
disgruntled favorite, back for one concert, 
with Walter and Klenau dividing the others 
between them. The Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde again relies on Robert Heger for 
the majority of its concerts. 


Maria NeEMETH’s Tosca 


The Staatsoper, still and ever the center 
and life of Vienna’s musical existence, is 
buzzing with rehearsals for the first novelty 
of the season, Schwanda the Bagpftbe Player. 
Meanwhile the current repertoire is not be- 
ing neglected. Clemens Krauss has the prin- 
ciple, praiseworthy and new to Vienna, of 
“brushing it up” continually, and of giv- 
ing his singers a chance at new roles. 

Thus Maria Nemeth, our Hungarian diva 
of the brilliant high register, was given an 
opportunity with a role new to her, Puc- 
cini’s Tosca. Her Tosca had all the quali- 
ties which this singer has carried into every 
new creation of hers. It is naturally im- 
pressive, and free from the mannerisms and 
originalities “a tout prix” which other sing- 
ers have sometimes, rather violently, ap- 
plied to it. Above all, this Tosca is not a 
blatant cinema heroine, rather an Italian 
lady and operatic singer of manners and a 
distinction. Thus it is plausible that she 
should be received at court. Mme. Nemeth’s 
impersonation was touching rather than ex- 
plosive, and in the famous aria she shunned 





Vancouver Reorganizes 
Symphony Society 


Allard de Ridder Welcomed as 
Conductor at First Concert 


Vancouver, B. C.—After a silence of ten 
years, the reorganized Vancouver Sym- 
phony Society (seventy musicians), under 
the baton of its brilliant conductor, Allard 


ALLARD DE RIDDER, 


conductor of the Vancouver Symphony 
Orchestra 


de Ridder, impressed 3,000 music lovers in 
the New Orpheum Theatre, on October 5th, 
with its worth to the cultural future of this 
metropolitan city. It is ten years since our 
people have had the privilege of hearing 
the Symphony Society under the baton of 
the late Henry Green, Since then much 
uphill work has been done by a number of 


well-known music patrons and lovers. The 
reappearance of this orchestral organization 
is the result of these unceasing efforts and 
the Society is to be congratulated for its 
well earned success. The program consisted 
of the Beethoven Fifth Symphony, Prelude 
to Lohengrin (Wagner), Overture to 
Weber’s Oberon, concluding with Chab- 
rier’s rhythmic and colorful Espana. Beau- 
ty of tone and good balance prevailed gen- 
erally, while unanimity of bowing, phrasing 
and rhythm were well ordered. Attention 
to detail and the artistic rendering of music 
for “music’s sake,” were points in the favor 
of Mr. de Ridder. The assisting soloist was 
Ursula Malkin, pianist, who played Bee- 
thoven’s Concerto in G, No. 4, with tech- 
nical skill and musical instinct, showing a 
carefully thought out performance. 

The Royal Russian Chorus, under the 
competent direction of Princess Agreneva 
Slaviansky, was heard in three remarkable 
concerts. The assisting artist was Jacque- 
line Rosial, soprano, her accompanist being 
Eileen Dumbleton. 

Marion Copp, Canadian contralto, resid- 
ent in Vancouver, has been engaged by the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra to sing De- 
lilah in a concert performance of Saint- 
Saéns’ Samson and Delilah, under the baton 
of Karl Kreuger. 

Holroyd Paull presented his gifted young 
violin student, Douglas Stewart, A.T.C.M., 
in a thoroughly musical arftl noteworthy 
program. He was fortunate in the artistic 
assistance of Jessie McLeod at the piano. 

Sidney Adamson has returned from a three 
months’ tour of Europe. 

The Vancouver Woman's 
is bringing many prominent artists this 
season. The Philharmonic Club, Bach 
Choir and many other of the well-known or- 
ganizations are busy rehearsing for the 
season's activities. Lily Laverock has in- 
cluded Kreisler, Paderewski and others on 
her recital list. Altogether, things musically 
appear to be very good. 

The British Columbia Music Teachers’ 
Federation, Mrs. Walter Coulthard, presi- 
dent, which has done such good work in 
gaining the music credits in the new four 
year High School Course, is active through- 
out the city in creating and stimulating the 
love of good music. 


Musical* Club 


all sensational bywork which mars rather 

than enhances the charm of a beautifully 

sung prayer. Her voice triumphed in canti- 

lena no less than in the thrilling top notes 

which are her surest asset. Her success 

was great, both with public and press. 
Mitste1In RETURNS 

It was Nathan Milstein, the sensational 
Russian violinist, who finished the last sea- 
son at Vienna with a flourish. Therefore 
it seemed quite logical that he should re- 
open the new one, in the words of a promi- 
nent critic, as “a shining star on the dark 
heaven of the new season.” Milstein played 
the Goldmark Concerto at the Goldmark 
Centenary Concert of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under Klemens Krauss. Again quot- 
ing a critic—Dr. Korngold—‘“he played it 
for the first time, and for the first time we 
heard it in all its splendor.” Milstein had 
a veritable triumph, and a bigger one still 
at his recital which followed. 

Joacuim’s Herr 

A notable success was that of Adila Fa- 
chiri. She played for the first time with 
orchestra, Robert Heger conducting, and 
gave Bach’s E major concerto, Respighi’s 
Concerto Gregoriano, and the Beethoven 
concerto. I have rarely heard the second 
movement of the Beethoven played with the 
repose and lovely singing tone which the 
temperamental Hungarian artist drew from 
Josef Joachim’s old and precious violin. 

To complete the violinistic avalanche of the 
first week of the musical season, Wolfi, the 
one-time Viennese Wunderkind, now frankly 
announcing his family name of Schneider- 
han, appeared with orchestra, accomplishing 
the endurance feat of playing three big con- 
certos, including the Beethoven. 

Pro Arte Quartet WINS 

The Pro Arte Quartet, that brilliant en- 
semble from Brussels, came back after their 
great success of last season and faced an 
audience which, though much more numer- 
ous than before, was yet too small to do full 
justice to the merits of these four great 


MARIA NEMETH AS TOSCA, 


brilliant Vienna prima donna’s latest creation. 





artists. Bartok’s third quartet, Stravinsky’s 
quartet and Cesar Franck’s quintet (with 
Annie Bock Walters, the exceilent Viennese 
pianist) were marvellously played. 
AMERICANS 

The very first concerts of the season were 
given by Americans. First came Marjorie 
Meyer, soprano, who sang German songs 
with a finish, style and taste rarely found 
even with her German sisters today. Next 
Wheeler Beckett, composer-conductor from 
California, who led the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra and achieved the notable feat of at- 
tracting far more than passing attention for 
his sincere and convincing performance of 
Franck’s D minor Symphony and Debussy’s 
Afternoon of a Faun. Beckett’s own Cin- 
derella Overture and two movements from 
his choral cantata, The Mystic Trumpeter 
(Margaret Halstead sang the solo with a 
lovely soprano voice and in finished style) 
were much liked and much applauded. 

Another American, Sidney Sukoening, in 
his recital showed himself a technically fin- 
ished and musical pianist, and won success 
also as a composer. PauL BEcHERT. 




















possible order. 


These preludes have 


are very beautiful and 


by Michael Zadora 


Two splendidly 


are in Grade VI. 


179 Tremont St. 














Look Over These 


New Piano Numbers 


Four Concert Transcriptions from the works of Johann Sebastian 


Sarabande, from the sixth English suite i oe 
Gavotte, from the third English suite ries ae 
Sarabande, from the second English suite... . 45 
. Bourree, from the second English suite . 60 


Arranged and enriched by a master of the art of transcription. They are 
not difficult and range in grade from IV to V 


Three Preludes, by Abram Chasins 
arranged for Violin and Piano by Michael Press................ 50 
already taken their place 
productions from American sources. Mr 


Preludes which adapt themselves to 


of ne 


Two Concert Transcriptions for Piano, Opus 41 


1. Pizzicati, from the ballet 
2. Valse Lente, from the Bal!'et 


brilliant and artistic 
arranger’s ornamentation and superior knowledge of piano technic 


Oliver Ditson Company 
Boston= Mew York 


by Richard Burmeister 


study pieces of the highest 


among the 
chosen three 


most important 
Press has of these 
arrangements for the Violin. They 


difficulty 


undue 


“Sylvia,” by Delibes...... .50 
“Coppelia,” by Delibes .60 


concert numbers enriched by the 
Both 


10 E. 34th St. 
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EMMA OTERO 


Cuban Coloratura Soprano 








—New York American 


“Reminds one strongly of that one reigning coloratura Queen, 
Mme. Tetrazzini.” - 








EMMA OTERO SINGS 

COLORATURA SONGS 

IN IMPROVED STYLE 
By LEONARD LIEBLING. 


Several seasons ago a very young and 
pretty Cuban soprano, Emma _ Otero, 
made her debut in New York and revealed 
a voice of unusually appealing quality, a 
fetching and temperamental style in de- 
livery, and a surprising degree of facility 
in the performance of coloratura song 

Last night Miss Otero made her reap 
pearance at Carnegie Hall in recital, and 
those who remembered her colorful debut 
here were justifiably curious as to the 
measure of improvement she would reveal 
after her further studies in vocal art 

Miss Otero is still young, still person 
aliy attractive, and she exploited herself 
last evening in the “Una Voce Poco F 
aria from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville”; 
four shorter numbers by the same com- 
“Shadow Song” from Meyer 
songs by Serrano, Roig. 
“Stories of 
Strauss-La 


poser: the 
beer’s “Dinorah,” 
and La Forge, and the waltz, 
the Vienna W oods,” by 
Forge 

Progress is evident in the present per 
formances of the Cuban soprano She 
retains the sweet, silvery timbre of her 
tenes. Iler singing organ is delightfully 
fresh and youthful, and if net voluminous 
(which is hardly necessary in -florid mu 
has more than sufficient carrying 
Miss Otero’s coloratura is rapid, 
brilliant. 


sic), it 
power 
frequently 


even, edrrect, and 


tier staceatos are especially facile and 
test of all, 


Otero voice and its 


coruscant however, there is 
real warmth in the 
owner puts simple and sincere feeling into 
her delivery of lyrical measures 

with which trills and rapid 
passages flow from the throat of this 
singer, and a certain “baby” quality 
which her tones assume at times, remind 


The ease 


cone strongly of that one reigning colora 


tura queen, Mme. Tetrazzini 

Miss Otero’s stage-demeanor is modest 
and dignified, and her personality radiates 
charm She scored a big and well-de- 
served suecess 

Frank La Forge was the reliable and 
stimulative piano accompanist. 

New York American 
—@ 

The Cuban coloratura soprano, Emma 
Otero, who made her New York debut 
last season, appeared again last night at 
Carnegie Hall She sang the big aria 

Yoce poco fa” from Rossini’s Bar 

r of Seville and four more arias by the 
same composer; the Shadow Song from 
Meyerbeer’s Dinorah; songs by Serrano, 
Roig and Frank La Forge, who was the 
expert accompanist of the evening. 

The young 


singer possesses a note- 


worthy technical equipment, as exempli 
remarkable 
tain their sparkle in the highest registers, 


fied in staccato, which re 


powerfully and accurately executed col 
oratura passages and perfect breath con 
trol 

She was at her best in the Rossini 
arias, Which present any number of tech 
nical difficulties. She has much natural 
charm. great verve in delivery and a sure 
sense of the effective. The Tarantella was 


given with impulsive momentum, pertect 


NEW YORK RECITAL 





mastery of the ex posed tones and brilliant 
tone coloring. She was enthusiastically 
applauded and many encores were de- 
manded and given.—New York Staats- 
Zeitung. 

A ‘ 

Emma Otero, Cuban coloratura  so- 
prano, gave a recital at Carnegie Hall 
last night, before an audience which in- 
cluded a generous representation of mem- 
bers of the local colony stemming from 
her native isle. High officials from Hav- 
ana and numerous Metropolitan stars of 
the first magnitude turned out for the 
event, attesting to the interest Miss Otero 
had aroused by her previous appearances 
here. The first of these occurred, two 
seasons back, at a Biltmore morning mu- 
sicale. It was followed up by another, a 
year ago, in the same auditorium where 
the singer was heard yesterday. 

Miss Otero, some four years since, hap- 
pened accidentally to be brought to Beni- 
amino Gigli’s attention when the tenor 
was visiting Cuba. Impressed by her 
talents, he advised her to come to New 
York to complete her studies, which she 
did, under the special patronage of Presi- 
dent Machado. The loyal Mr. Gigli, it 
may be remarked, was in last night’s as- 
semblage. 

At her debut, Miss Otero had sung the 

“Una voce, poco fa,” from Rossini’s 
and the “Shadow 
Song” from seco ll “Dinorah,” which 
formed the chief numbers on her pro- 
gram yesterday evening. In them, she 
again disclosed the agility and accuracy 
of her light voice. A _ refined sense of 
phrasing was to her credit, and she 
showed equal proficiency in smooth legato 
or crisp staccato work.—New York Eve- 
ning World. 


Miss Otero has made much progress in 
her art and has acquired a considerable 
measure of artistic poise. Her tones are 
more securely placed, her seale is more 
even, and her delivery has improved in the 
direction of simplicity and suavity. Her 
singing of the Meyerbeer number revealed 
some temperament and some command of 
expression. 

Her colorature last evening was swift 
and brilliant. She was surprisingly good 
in ase ending chromatics, while her stac- 
cati had incisiveness and general accur- 
acy. She is a promising young singer 
who will undoubtedly accomplish much 
with her light and vibrant voice and her 
spirit. In songs calling for dash and elan 
she was quite delightful. Her audience 
gave her plenty of applause and her 
friends presented gardens of flowers. 

New York Sun. 


EMMA OTERO HAILED 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 


Coloratura Soprano Delights a 
Large and Appreciative 
Audience — Frank La 
Forge at Piano 


Miss Otero made her debut in this city 
us a solo recitalist last year before a dis- 
tinguished audience that included high 
officials of the Cuban and local govern- 
ments, and many of the friends she made 
on that occasion were present to hear her 
again. She was “discovered” by Gigli, at 
whose advice she came to New York to 
study several years ago, and she appeared 
two years ago in one of the Hotel Bilt- 
more morning musical programs. 


Last night Miss Otero again delighted 


her audience with her knowledge of col- 





oratura singing. In the course of a year 
she has gained considerably in poise, 
while retaining the clear-cut phrasing and 


freshness of delivery that marked her 
appearance.—N ew 


singing at her last 
York Times. 


seco pamencncicis 


HEAR EMMA OTERO, 
YOUNG CUBAN, IN 
OPERA AIRS 
By IRVING WEIL. 


One of the things that gives the pro- 
fessional concertgoer’s job a special tang 
is discovering new talent when it is new 
and then watching it grow into flower. 
Something less than two years ago we 
happened to be present at the debut of 


Emma Otero and we found that ‘she had 
the makings of a real ‘inger. Last night, 
at € urnegie Hall, we listened to her once 
more and found t that she had become one. 

She is a young “Cuban, now only about 
20, who has matured astonishingly in the 
art of singing. She quite captivated her 
large audience last night, and, as a fact, 
did so many things so well that the en- 
thusiasm she aroused was readily com- 
prehensible, 

Miss Otero started out on her career as 
a coloratura soprano, and she still makes 
the singing of ornamented song her prin- 
cipal business. When we first heard her, 
her voice, it seemed to us, Was more genu- 
inely of the pure lyric type, and it was 
interesting to note last night that her 
growth had been chiefly in this direction. 

This is not to say that she has not also 
greatly improved otherwise. Her singing 
of florid song now has remarkable facil- 
ity. Her voice in this respect has become 
more agile and more certain. But it was 


her delivery of pure legato phrases, her 
handling of un: adorned melody, that to 
us seemed | to be her most striking achieve- 


ment. 
In the recitative to the “Shadow Song” 
from Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah,” in portions 
of some old songs of Rossini (which we 
have not heard on the concert stage in 
probably twenty years) in every purely 
lyric moment indeed, her voice had taken 
on a lovely limpid quality and a new 
color capable of true pathetic appeal. 
Miss Otero is now a singer of accom- 
plishment, instead of mere promise. 
Frank La Forge played her accompani- 
ments in his customary expert fashion. 
New York Evening Journal. 
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WASHINGTON 


OTERO A CHARMING 
COLORATURA 


It is hard to believe that a young and 
comparatively inexperienced singer could 
materially improve her voice in_ two 
months. But that is what Emma Otero 
seems to have done since she sang at a 
morning musical here in December. 
Granted even that she was in better voice 
at Poli’s yesterday, there still was an 
added depth and warmth to her voice that 
was absent at the earlier concert. 

Otero is lovely. Pretty as a picture, 
her r singing yesterd: ly was | just | harm- 





ing as her face. Honestly girlish, her 
personality makes a great hit, even be- 
fore she has sung. And her coloratura 
voice is _a_lovely, clear thing, stronger 
than you'd ever suspect in a young per- 
son, yet not strident, as you might fear, 
Tt would seem pretty safe to say that she 


is the finest coloratur: discovery since 


illi-Curci, She may not be as agile 
with her vocal stunts as Talley was—tho 
she was yesterday—but her voice is cer- 
tainly warmer, and it seems she should go 
far because of a native emotion and act- 
ing ability evidenced even now. 

The former criticism of her middle reg- 
ister tones as metallic and depthless are 
not necessary with regard to yesterday’s 
concert. 

Frank La Forge, at the piano, was the 
best possible accompanist, following the 
singer closely and sympathetically. His 
playing was beautiful, and his two songs, 
sung by the little Otero, were perhaps her 
hest offerings musically. The Pastorale, 
dedicated to her, was thoroly fitting. 

The Washington (D.C.) Daily News. 
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A young and charming Cuban singer 
appeared in recital at Poli’s Theater yes- 
terday afternoon—Emma Otero, protege 
of the President of Cuba. She made her 
debut here earlier this season in a joint 
morning program. Yesterday — her 
first full “solo” recital in the Capital. 
This singer has a beautiful voice of defi- 


nite coloratura quality, and he has a 
lovely trill. She sings natur: rally and with 
evident sense of tone values. 

Since she was heard here earlier Miss 
Otero has improved decidedly, giving a 
soft approach to her brilliant climax 
notes and then swelling on them in true 
bel canto fashion. She gives one the 
impression that within a few years she 
will dominate her particular field and the 


laurels that Galli Curci so rec ently put in 
moth ball and_whie h Marion 


Talley 


turned her back on when she _took to 
farm may find a i 


in the person of fl this pretty 


raising chickens on her 
gifted wearer 
and vivacious singer. 

Miss Otero has, in addition to all the 
qualifications for a successful coloratura, 
also a very definite sense of the dramatic 
and the ability to put real feeling into 
her singing. Moreover, she enjoys it so 
much that her audience cannot help but 
sustain a close interest and show appre- 
ciation of her efforts. She was forced to 
give encores after every group and a 
couple at the end of the program. 

Frank La Forge, the American com- 
poser-pianist, who is rapidly becoming 
best known as coach for many famous 
singers, was Miss Otero’s skillful accom- 
panist. He also appeared on the program 
as composer, Miss Otero singing a song 
new to Washington, “Pastorale,” which 
Mr. La Forge dedicated to her, as well as 
his more familiar “Song of the Open.” 
The composer certainly took advantage 
of all the possibilities of the little Cuban’s 
best qualities in writing this pastorale, 
which requires skillful use of the pyro- 
technics of coloratura. It is a lovely 
song. 

The singer also appeared to advantage 
in the “Shadow Song.” from “Dinorah,” 
and “Una Voce Poco Fa,” from the “Bar- 
ber of Seville,” by Rossini. Her Latin 
blood came to the fore in the glib phrases 
of Giannini’s arrangement of “Ohie Mene- 
che,” and the Alpen pastorale of Rossini 
was one of her finest numbers. She gave 
special artistry to Donaudy’s “Ah, Mai 








‘It has been many a long day since we have heard such beautiful, 
velvety tones projected with such superb ease.” Milwaukee Sentinel 
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“At her debut we found she had the makings of a real singer.... 
we listened to her once more and found that she had become one.” 


—New York Evening Journal 








Non Cessate’’ and also to her final listed 
selection, the recitative and aria, “O Luce 
di Questi Anima.” 

—Washington (D.C.) Evening Star. 


Ree Se ee 


The essence of Latin beauty was dainty 
Emma Otero, Cuban coloratura soprano, 
who charmed the large audience that 
gathered in Poli’s Theater yesterday 
afternoon for her second concert this sea- 
son. It may be recalled Senorita Otero 
made her Washington debut during the 
month of January. 

To say the lovely singer won her lis- 
teners is to be mild, There were exclama- 








tions of rapture even as the crowds issued 


from the playhouse. It must have been a 


particular moment of pride for Ambassa- 
dor Ferrara from Cuba, who was host to 
a party which occupied the Presidential 
box, for Washington heartily displayed a 
welcome to this fair one from his land. 
Senorita Otero possesses a voice of re- 
markable sweetness. Her ability to sur- 
mount heights and conquer most intricate 
vocal tests d'ésclosed a technique of rarity. 
Her singing was marked with the sincer- 





ity of youth, and her heart spoke through 
her voice. 

A program that was excellently chosen 
to display her accomplishments might 
have struck some listeners unfavorably 
for its constancy. Each number offered 
the singer those cherished measures in 
which to display how near the human 
voice can resemble the lark. 

Donaudy’s “Ah, Mai Non Cessate” 
and Rossini’s “Pastorella Della Alpi” 
were two selections from the second group 
which were received with marked enthu- 
siasm. “Marinella” by Serrano and 
“Pastorale” by La Forge were other 
numbers which might be called the high 
lights of the program. 

—The Washington (D. C.) Times. 
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MILWAUKEE 


CUBAN SINGER 
ACCLAIMED BY 
LARGE CROWD 


Tones Are Projected With 
Superb Ease. 


La Belle Otero, all the way from Cuba, 
solved quite satisfactorily Tuesday night 
the problem of where the next coloratura 
prima donna is to come from, by winning 
a triumphant success under the auspices 
of the Civie Concert association, in its 
final concert of the season. 

There was a big crowd in the Audito- 
rium, and much speculation as to what 
manner of singer we were to hear, for the 
little signorita is only 19 and this was her 
first appearance in the middle west. There 
need not be any further uncertainty, 
however, for it has been many a long day 
since we have keard such _ beautiful, 
velvety tones projected with such superb 














esse as were those that floated over the 
hall Tuesday night. 


Superlative Singers Few. 

One hears all sorts of singers nowa- 
days, superlative, good, almost good and 
pretty bad, but the first named can_ be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, and it 
looks as though we will have to commence 
on the other five digits in order to inelude 
Emma Otero. 

Beniamino Gigli made no mistake when 
he confided to the President of Cuba that 
he had found a voice that should be given 
all the training possible. Whereupon the 
good president, glad to help bring fame 
to his little compatrict, immediately took 
steps to see that the best obtainable train- 
ing was given to Otero, who has profited 
by it in a way that already has placed 
her in the class of Sembrich, Tetrazzini 
and Galli-Curci, with the added advantage 
of being only 19. 


Praise for All Songs 


The voice is of exquisite timbre, of 
great range, the brilliance of the tech- 


nique being faultless not only in the 
highly ornamented passages, but in a very 





middle voice legato. 
She has fine dramatic feeling, too, which 
was evidenced in the songs of her own 
country which she gave as encores, and 
in La Forge’s beautiful “Song of the 
Open.” The young singer shows the ut- 
most discretion, too, for in that big hall 
it would be easy to force her voice which, 
although it carries, perfectly, is not large. 
But never was there even a suggestion 
of strain, except once when a high note 
in altissimo was caught right in the cen- 


rd stes 





ter, for one of the outstanding qualities of 
Otero’s singing is its absolute center of 
pitch, 


In the most amazingly difficult caden- 
zas, such as that in the “Shadow Song” 
where there are innumerable measures of 
intervals sung unaccompanied, she _ re 
turned to the key perfectly in tune, and 
anyone who has ever tried it knows how 
difficult that is even for the most highly 
trained voice. Her staccato singing is 
equal to the best, and her breath con- 
trol so perfect as to be imperceptible. 

The audience warmed to her from the 
first and by the time the program was 
over, having heard many extras, it surged 
up front begging for more, until the little 
singer sat down at the piano and played 


her own accompaniments while she sang 
those haunting songs of Cuba, which it is 


her desire to make famous. 


Accompanist Is Sympathetic 

Otero is a beautiful girl, with charm 
of manner and a way with her that be- 
speaks success; she has accomplished all 
that can be asked for in the brilliance of 
coloratura singing, and it is quite safe 
to predict that the next few years will 
find her also a splendid singer, for she is 
not apt to strain that lovely voice, so 
finely is it poised, It would be a joy to 
hear her in a theater where her mobile, 
expressive face could be seen, and the 
finer lights and shadows of her song more 
distinctly heard. 

Milwaukee Sentinel 


Exclusive Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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‘It would seem pretty safe to say that she is the finest coloratura 
discovery since Galli-Curct.” —tashington Daily News 
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Berlin Season Opens Vigorously 
Despite Financial Depression 


Opera by 


Rossini Revivals—Stiedry 


Young Roselius Fails 
Scores 


to Please—Donizetti and 
When Furtwingler 


Refuses to Conduct—Spalding Plays Under Dr. Muck 
~Other Americans Win Success 


F Berlin season operied vigor 
ously with all its three opera houses again 
in full swing. A novelty came right at the 
start, namely an opera entitled Doge and 
Dogaressa by a young and hitherto unknown 
composer, Ludwig Roselius. Though per- 
formed with success in a number of provin 
yuses, the work failed to meet 
Berlin critics 


Bertin.—The 


cial opera hi 
the demands of the 
L’Evisis 
The state 
L.’Elisir d’Amore, not 
many years. Its nature 
well understood by all the participating 
artists, and a performance of rare excellence 
result. Erich Kleiber, who is now in 
, conducted 


p' Amore Revivep 
Donizetti’s 
heard in Berlin for 


and its style were 


opera has revived 


was the 
New York 
MopERN 
accorded the 

first time in the 
Barber of Seville 
merry barber, to- 


Rosstni's BARBER IN CLOTHES 


The same cannot be 


scenery 


praise 
new shown for the 
performance of 
at the Kroll Opera. The 
gether with old Dr. Bartolo, Rosina, Basilio 
and Count Almaviva had put on the dress 
of 1930, and the scenery presented wretched- 
looking little modern houses, as they may 
be seen in any provincial town in Europe 
Nevertheless the performance was amusing, 
thanks to Rossini’s merry music and to the 
humor, the funny pranks, the good 
singing of the participants. Ivo Golland 
played the part of the barber, while Eduard 
Kandl's inexhaustible fund of parodistic hu- 
mor made him the central figure of the 
production. Irene Eisinger, a young singer 
little kndwn so far, made a considerable 
advance towards celebrity by the charming 
manner in which she sang and acted the 
part of Rosina. Fritz Zweig conducted with 
his usual excellent musicianship 
More REHEARSALS 
In the Municipal Wagner’s Wal- 
kiire came out in a new scenic garb and 
with a first-rate Furtwangler, wh« 
had chosen this Walktire performance, re 
fused to go through with it, owing to an in 
sufficient number of rehearsals accorded to 
him. Furtwangler’s place at the conductor’s 
desk was taken by Dr. Fritz Stiedry, and 
thus Stiedry found a long-desired oppor 
tunity of showing his artistic powers, after 
a long interval, in a really weighty, impor- 
tant task. His success was considerable. His 
conducting was imbued with strong rhyth 
dramatic, emotional impulses and the 
and intellectual authority of his work 
were striking 
\ galaxy of singers on the made this 
memorable. The parts of Briinn 
ilde, Sieglinde and Fricka were sung by 
of international reputation 
Maria Miiller and Sigrid 
Onegin. Frida Leider was magnificent in 
respect, her Briinnhilde was unsur- 
characteristic attitude, in the rare 
combination of heroic splendor and womanly 
tenderness; and her singing no admir- 
able in its display of vocal power, noble tone 
and emotional expressiveness. Maria Miil- 
’s Sieglinde was hardly remarkable 
for dramatic power and vocal excellence 
und Sigrid Onegin made the usually tire 
part of Fr highly interesting by 
her strkit characteristic appearance no 
less than her wonderful singing 
The men worthy of their emi- 
nent female partners. Karl Martin Oehman 
sang the part of Siegmund, showing vocal 
a very high grade. Alexander 
nding, gave a striking inter- 
sinister warrior, and Bockel- 
was a marvel of dignity, in 
even the strongest or- 
Gustav argo’s new 
kept aloof from every experi 
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every 
passable in 
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less 


ler’s less 


some 


were fully 


mann’s Wotan 
power fully equal to 
chestral outbursts 

effects 


scenic 


mental tendency and hardly invite critical 
remarks in their plain directness. 
FINANCIAL Depression REACTS ON 
Concert SEASON 

The concert season commenced rather late 
and sparingly this year, owing to the severe 

nancial depression. Few concerts of im- 
portance were heard until the second week 
of October. Furtwangler and the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, both in splendid form, have 
presented their first program. A most beau- 
tifully played performance of Beethoven's 
second symphony formed the first part of 
the program, and a magnificent reading of 
Richard Strauss’ Sinfonia Domestica closed 
the concert. As an intermezzo Maria Miller 
sang five of Gustav Mahler’s orchestral 
songs, fully exhausting the lyric beauties of 
this music. 

Oscar Fried, a conductor who in his na- 
tive city of Berlin is heard much less fre- 
quently than in foreign countries, has an- 
nounced several orchestral concerts, the first 
of which recently took place. The program 
consisted of Haydn’s oratorio, The Seasons. 

The very efficient Kittel chorus and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra responded excellent- 
ly, whereas the solo singers were rather 
mediocre, with the exception of Hermann 
Schey, one of Germany’s best lieder singers 
and oratorio baritones. Fried, who is best 
known as a conductor of modern music, 
scored a decided success. 

3acuH AS He Reatty Is 

Michael Taube has made a specialty of the 
chamber orchestra, and his concerts are 
classed among the few in a Berlin season of 
real artistic and cultural distinction. The 
first program was devoted exclusively to 
Bach, and embraced the famous suite in D 
major, the violin concerto in E major, the 
concerto for two pianos in C major, and a 
cantata. All these pieces sound consider- 
ably different when played and sung by a 
very small orchestra and chorus. 

Taube shows us how Bach himself, with 
his limited means, probably heard his own 
works; what is lost in power and breadth 
of effect is gained in clearness of part unit- 
ing in tonal balance, and often in expressive- 
ness and true Bach spirit. The violin con- 
certo was excellentty played by Professor 
Max Strub, concertmaster of Klemperer’s 
orchestra at the Kroll Opera. A particu- 
larly interesting number was the concerto 
for two pianos, played on two clavecins by 
Alice Ehlers and Gertrud Wertheim. 

Alice Ehlers, one of Wanda Landowska’s 
best former pupils, has now attained master 
rank herself and is recognized in Europe as 
one of the most prominent exponents of the 
old clavecin. The New York public will 
soon have a chance of hearing her exquisite 
art, as she has been invited to give a series 
of historical concerts by the music depart- 
ment of Columbia University. 
RESTORING BEETHOVEN’S VIOLIN 

TO ORIGINAL Form 


CONCERTO 


Otto Klemperer too, has started the new 
series of his symphony concerts. The pro- 
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grams are rather more conservative this sea- 
son than was Klemperer’s tendency in form- 
er years. The first program, made up en- 
tirely of Beethoven, contained the third 
Leonora Overture, the Eroica, and the violin 
concerto. Everything was played with ex- 
quisite clearness, with that power and en- 
ergy, that absence of too manifest lyric ex- 
pressiveness characteristic of Klemperer’s 
conducting. 

Joseph Wolfsthal played the violin con- 
certo in the smoothest and technically most 
finished manner conceivable. 

SpaLDING PLays Unper Dr. Muck 

Dr. Karl Muck, veteran conductor, came 
to Berlin again with his Hamburg Phil- 
harmonic orchestra. His concert was a re- 
markable event. As sole symphonic num- 
ber he had chosen Bruckner’s seventh sym- 
phony, the same symphony which some forty 
years ago had been introduced to Berlin for 
the first time by young Dr. Muck, at that 
time already an accomplished conductor, who 
had just been appointed Hofkapellmeister at 
the Royal Opera in Berlin 

This symphony contains the magnificent 
funeral music, written by Bruckner at the 
news of Richard Wagner’s death. It re- 
ceived a well-nigh perfect and most con- 
vincing performance. Albert Spalding, the 
well-known and well-liked American violin- 
ist, gave a technically finished, eminently 
musical reading of the Beethoven concerto. 

JEANNETTE VREELAND SCORES 

A number of concerts given by American 
artists have taken place. Among the song 
recitals the one given by Jeannette Vree- 
land from New York was especially remark- 
able. The American soprano, entirely un- 
known in Berlin, has at once gained a con- 
siderable reputation, and is regarded as one 
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of the most gifted and promising American 
singers ever heard here. She possesses an 
uncommonly beautiful voice cultivated to a 
very high degree of technical excellence. 
Moreover, Mme. Vreeland is a genuine 
musician, a soulful and impressive inter- 
preter of lyric art. 

SONATA 


Sytvia Lent Piays Biocu 


Sylvia Lent, American violinist, is well 
remembered in Berlin from her concerts of 
former years, showed her best form in re- 
cital. She possesses a reliable and polished 
technic, plays with beautiful, pure intonation, 
captivating grace and has a musicianly, in- 
teresting style. A Mozart concerto and 
Ernest Bloch’s difficult and rarely heard 
violin sonata were the weightiest mumbers: 
of her program. She was well supported at 
the piano by the ever reliable Michael Rau-- 
cheisen. 

Grace Lesiire IN Bertin DEBUT 

Raucheisen also assisted the young Ameri- 
can singer Grace Leslie, whose Berlin debut 
was remarkably successful. Her agreeable 
and well cultivated mezzo-soprano is supple- 
mented by a vivid temperament, a natural 
feeling for the lyric expression of poetry 
- into music. 

Guy Marriner, a young Australian pianist, 
manifested sound technical training, consid- 
erable proficiency and a fair fund of musical 
feeling in his two recitals, which also showed 
a good knowledge of pianistic literature in 
various directions. 

Joseph Schuster, the successor of Piati- 
gorsky at the first cello desk of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, gave a recital in 
conjunction with the excellent pianist Arpad 

Sandor. Schuster is an accomplished virtu- 
oso, mastering his instrument fully in every 
respect. Huco LEICHTENTRITT. 
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Adolfo Betti’s Recent European Experiences 


Tells of First Visit to Bayreuth, and the Genius of Toscanini 


Adolfo Betti, formerly of the Flonzaley 
Quartet, arrived recently on the SS. Paris 
after a summer of real relaxation and pleas 
ure. For twenty-five years, during the ex- 
istence of the famous quartet, Mr. Betti had 
little time for recreation. Concerts took 
him all over the world. The end of one tour 
marked the beginning of another. 

Now that the quartet is disbanded and its 
various members are pursuing their activ- 
ities in different localities, Mr. Betti is spend- 
ing the winters in New York, hearing the 
musical events he was obliged to forego 
while he was izing, editing publica- 
tions for his publishers, and doing a limited 
amount of teaching, although each winter 
he is besieged by countless students The 
summers he spends at his villa in Italy, re- 
newing acquaintance with his mother and get- 
ting settled the things he has collected the 
world over. Last summer, between motor- 
ing through Italy with his mother, Mr. Betti 
found time for other interesting experi- 
ences 

“Yes,” Mr Id a 
representative, “I had quite an interesting 
vacation. Exciting experiences? Oh, plenty 
f them. Musically, the Toscanini concerts 
in Ttaly and the opening of the Wagnerian 
Festival at Bayreuth topped everything. So 
much has been said about the great maestro 
that I shall refrain from long comments, as 
my tribute would add nothing. Besides one 
can no more explain Toscanini’s genius than 
he could disclose the beauty of the Grand 
Canyon—one a phenomenon of nature, the 
other a phenomenon of art. What impressed 
me the most in Italy was the popular suc 
cess of the maestro He was acclaimed like 
a popular hero. And yet his art is so essen- 
tially aristocratic! But again the greatest 
characteristics of his interpretation are, per- 
sincerity and simplicity, and there | 
lies the secret of his appeal to the 


concert 
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haps, 
think 
masses 

“In Bayreuth, of everything was 
different: performers, public, general at- 
mosphere. Yet the excellence of the per 
formances remained, and the enthusiasm of 
the audiences was the same—a sure sign of 
the universality of Toscanini’s art Inci 
dentally, it was my first pilgrimage to the 
Wagnerian Mecca, and it proved inspiring 
beyond expression. 


“Did I have any 


course, 


Yes, while in 


real rest? 
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Germany I visited, or rather revisited, 
Munich and Nurnberg, which, as you know, 
is a pure gem of old architecture. I went 
also for the first time to Rothenburg, a 
quaint, little medieval village, still un- 
touched by modern life, which was a revela- 
tion to me. Going back to italy, I made an 
extensive tour of the Dolomites—a region of 
superlative natural beauties. 

“My work? Well, it was chiefly confined 
to preparing editions of old compositions 
and teaching among my pupils. I had a 
young cellist whom | instructed in ensemble 
and interpretation and who, I believe, is 
going to make a sensational debut in a 
couple of years. 

“Any other interesting experiences? Yes, 
before leaving Italy 1 attended the perform- 
ances of La Boheme given’ by the Carro di 
Tespi at Torre del Lago. Torre del Lago, 
as you know, is the little village of fisher- 
men on the lake of Massaciuccoli, near 
Viareggio, where (Puccini spent the greatest 
part of his life. The Carro di Tespi (The 
Thespian Car) is a sort of an ambulatory 
theater, a theater on wheels, which of late 
made a tour of Italy giving dramatic and 
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operatic performances in different cities. 
The first operatic performance took place at 
Torre del Lago, wheré La Boheme was giv- 
en just in front of the Puccini home, the 
stage being built on the lake. It was an 
interesting occurrence, and the performance, 
led by Mascagni, was excellent, although the 
balance between the orchestra and the singers 
was not always satisfactory. 

“In the afternoon, | paid a long visit to 
the house of the maestro, which has been 
kept untouched since his death. Everything 
is there in the old place, including the let- 
ters on the desk that await a reply that 
will never come, the trophies and parapher- 
nalia of the hunting room (hunting was the 
maestro’s great hobby), the manuscripts and 
sketches of all sorts (musical and political) 
piled up on the great table in the studio. 
A gloomy afternoon it was for me as it 
brought back many memories of pleasant 
hours spent there in the company of the 
maestro while he was discussing artistic 
plans, or playing a few excerpts from an 
opera just in process of creation. And, as I 
sat down in the large, modestly furnished 
studio facing the lake, where most of Puc- 
cini’s gentle heroines that the world ad- 
mires came to life, I felt inexpressibly sad. 

“But of this as well as of other musical 
memories I shall speak at length some other 
time. For today I just want to say that I 
am glad to be back and that I am looking 
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ADOLFO BETTI 
returning to New York on the SS. Paris 


forward with keen anticipation to a very 
active winter here. V. 





Romance Cannot Thrive in a Robot Age 


Joseph N. Weber, President of A. F. of M., Talks on Anti-Cul- 
tural Effect of Canned Music 


“Romance 
It must have the proper environment, set- 
ting and accessories to flourish and achieve 
fulfillment. Unless music is restored to life 
romance will to a great extent perish.” 
These are the sapient words of Joseph N. 
Weber, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. Mr. Weber maintains 
that there is a kinship between music and 
romance which cannot be rent asunder with- 
out injuring both. 

The American Federation has been wag- 
ing a cultural war on canned music and 
has, up to the present time, enrolled several 
million music lovers of this country in a 
Music Defense League, protesting against the 
killing of the art by mechanics. 

“Living music soothes frayed nerves, and 
its lovely emotional quality invites romance,” 
Mr. Weber. 

“Formerly people not only enjoyed good 
music in their homes, but they found it at 
the theatre, where splendid orchestras took 
them out of the prosaic atmosphere of every- 
day life, and put them in the mood for weav- 
ing dreams. Talented musicians gave forth 
their own dreams in harmonious and rhyth- 
mic sound. But today a machine supplants 
the musician. The artist and his genius and 
his career have been tossed into the discard. 
It is estimated that salaries paid theatre 
musicians have been cut nearly $25,000,000 a 
year, since one-half of the musicians formerly 
employed in theatres lost their jobs. 

“Defenders of the canned variety of music 
will argue that it, can arouse the emo- 
tions, but this is a fallacious argument. Liv- 
ing music and living music only has the 
power to stir the soul of a listener. Where 
is the person who has not at one time or 
another in his life been moved by the warm 
quality of a living singer’s voice pouring out 
his heart in a serenade? Who is there who 
can honestly say he has not experienced a 

genuine feeling of compassion when listening 
to Caruso sing Pagliacci? 

“Canned music advocates claim that there 
is a large number of musicians now em- 
ployed in the sound studios in New York 
and on the coast, to supply us with living 
music, but this is not so. There are only 
about 150 of them working part-time, and 
each record they make is multiplied from 
17,000 to 20.000 times for country-wide dis- 
tribution. This brand of music that millions 
of people hear simultaneously, with not a 
single different note to touch responsive 
chords in different people, certainly has not 
the power to evoke individual sentiments. 

“Who wants wholesale mechanical music 
in place of the real live art? People are be- 
coming satiated with mechanics. They want 
surcease from it, and at least ought to get 
it in the realm of music and through ro- 
mance. Today romance has almost passed out 
of existence along with living music. Ro- 
mance must have a background, a setting. 
If living music is to be also gone, a mechani- 
cal substitute cannot take its place. 

“Young people of today cannot respond to 
a musical robot. What if he does clink and 
rattle out his woe? Who cares? As a re- 
sult, our. young people are emotion-starved. 
They are becoming as matter-of-fact, as prac- 
tical, as devoid of sentiment as the age in 
which they live. 


Says 


too, 


“All of us lose culturally by this mechani- 
zation of a great art, and in this respect we 
face decadence. Continentals, who have a 
well developed aesthetic sense, object vio- 
lently to mechanical music in the theatre, and 
they are amazed at what they think is the 
indifference of Americans to their loss. 


cannot thrive in a Robot Age. 


“American symphony orchestras are threat- 
ened by the widespread epidemic of canned 
miusic. Symphony orchestras depend to a 
certain extent on theatre orchestras for their 
personnel, and if the latter are permanently 
put out of existence, they will be unable to 
secure recruits. Our symphony orchestras 
are national institutions and their passing 
would spell a terrible loss to this country. 
Our leading orchestras include the New York 
Philharmonic, the Philadelphia Symphony, 
and those of St. Louis, Minneapolis, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Detroit; they cannot be sur- 
passed anywhere in the world. 

“Extinction of these world-famous orches- 
tras would be a tragedy, but this is what they 
face if mechanical music continues to prevail. 
Professional musicians are responsible for the 
art of music, but if their services are no 
ionger required there will be no incentive 
for them to cultivate their talent. 

“It requires long years of patience, in- 
spiration, ambition, to pursue a musical 
career. Our youth will spurn the hard road 
to achievement in the musical field if it con- 
tinues to see musical machines take the place 
of talented musicians. Why strive to reach 


a goal which will éventually be denied them? 
And, as a result, will America be dependent 
on foreign talent for the future personnel of 
its celebrated orchestras ? 

So much for the pessimistic side of the 
controversy. On the optimistic side Mr. 
Weber has the following to say: 

“However, there are a few bright rays on 
the dark horizon of our culture. I have ob- 
served recently that people are tiring of dead 
music in the theatre. They are weary of the 
soulless quality of the machine. I have seen 
people walk out on musical features. That is 
why the comedy talking picture is more 
popular today than the musical one. 

“Besides, so many neurologists and psy- 
chologists have come out with statements in 
the past year or two regarding the dangers 
of noise and mechanical devices that people 
are beginning to realize that their nervous 
systems are paying the penalty for our so- 
called ‘ progress’ in this mechanical age. Liv- 
ing in close proximity to one another in big 
apartment buildings in all our large cities, 
where the neighbors’ radios destroy their 
sleep and tranquillity, they want to escape 
from the mechanical pest during their hours 
of relaxation. They don’t want to pay at 
the theatre for the very nuisance which 
they are trying to escape by going out. 

“There is much truth in the old saying 
‘Give a man enough rope and he will hang 
himself.’ It can also be paraphrased to fit 
the present situation as to canned music.” 
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WANTED TEACHERS WANTED 


LA FOREST VOCAL METHOD 


(Mental and Physical Activity) 





POSITIVE 


‘PERFECT CENTER’ 


(definite ‘center’ or support) 





—FIRST POSITION—(of instrument) 


BREATH (in and ex—) Inter-COSTAL (muscles) Action. | PERFECT CENTER’ 
voIce ! (sound-tone) ARYTENOID (muscles) Action. 


(side-centers ) Thyro ai (muscles) Action, —full sound—tone—center— Drematic._| 


Word . Consonant — (thot — letter — sound). 








Professional, artistic, thrilling bright quality (full center, inner or ‘Upper Half of Voice’). 


NEGATIVE 


(outside or cover) 
Breath (in and ex—) .. .. Diaphragmetric (muscles) action. 


(bottom-sides) .................Crico-Arytenoid (muscles) action. (Dramatic). 


HOA veteran tren 
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Voice l (sound-tone) . Cricoid (muscles) action. (Polish, croon, parlor singing). 
Word .... esses Wowel — (thot—letter—sound). 


(Dark quality, or lower half of Voice. Man made vowel (vocally) is 5 per cent determination, and is not a fundamental voice builder) 


© Bachrach 


LA FOREST 
Vocal Fundament—Emission Coach 


How many of these vocal emissions and combinations do you use when speaking and SINGING? 


Let LA FOREST, his TEACHERS and PUPILS demonstrate individual Vocal Fundamental Action Emissions, and their relative 


Combinations. Coloratura, Lyric, Mezzo, Contralto, Dramatic. Contra, Lyric, Baritone, Bass, Dramatic. 

All vocal actions are relative to ‘PERFECT CENTER’ which goes throughout the entire range of the voice in the same groove 
and automatically leads the voice (into) through the predominant action changes which occur between every three to four tones. 
The tone Center of the Male Voice is between G and A, Female Voice C and D. 

‘Perfect Center’ in VOICE is the ‘KEY’ to Artistic Vocal Success. A VOICE BUILDER, SAVER and CONDITIONER. 


Never before has there been such a Merciless Demand for ‘PERFECT CENTER’ Speaking and SINGING. The microphone mag- 
nifies every defect. The Artist who sings with a ‘Perfect Center’ production and the TEACHER who teaches such a method, both, 
have ‘IT’ and not ‘If.’ 


Breath is Life. Voice is Nature. Nature has a Definite Plan. Words are the Creation of MAN. 





710 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. CIRCLE 0272 
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Lehmann and Althouse Star 
in Walkuere at Chicago Opera 


La Forza, Jewels of the Madonna, Manon and Tannhauser 
With Fine Casts Complete Superb Week of Opera 


Diz WALKUERE, OctToBer 28 

Curcaco.—The second night at the opera 
is generally looked upon as an off-night. Not 
so this season, when Wagner’s Walkuere was 
presented with a star cast, introducing for 
the first time to an American audience Lotte 
Lehmann and Hans Hermann Nissen, Paul 
Althouse making his debut with our com- 
pany, the popular Frida Leider in her first 
appearance of the season, and to top it all, 
Egon Pollak reappearing at the conductor’s 
desk. All those artists contributed in pre- 
senting the opera in a manner that may have 
been equalled in the past, but not surpassed. 
They say that the days of the giants of opera 
are gone by. This is erroneous, as the giants 
of yesterday have been well replaced by those 
of today, if we take as a criterion such sing- 
ers and conductor as those above mentioned. 

We had heard a great deal coficerning 
Lotte Lehmann long before her appe arance 
here, but in all cases we take with a grain 
of salt enthusiastic reports. In her case, how- 
ever, all that has been said was mild in com- 
parison to what we heard. Her Sieglinde is 
perfection itself—perfection of voice and of 
action. A woman of great intelligence, she 
displayed histrionic talent such as is seldom 
encountered among Wagnerian exponents. 
Her Sieglinde may be looked upon as a 
creation. Though generally following so 
called tradition, she brought out so many 
new characteristics as to add materially in 
making the part stand out in bold relief. 
Vocally, Mme. Lehmann gave unalloyed joy 
to the ear. Her voluminous voice is beautiful 
in all registers. It has that rich quality, 
is mellow in the medium, brilliant in the 
upper region, and each tone is produced with 
fluency and accuracy. Needless to add, her 
success had every earmark of a personal tri- 
umph. 

Paul Aithouse is not a newcomer here, as 
in years gone by he has often visited our city 
as guest with the Apollo Club, Marshall 
Field Choral Society, Evanston Festival, etc., 
and though we have heard him at the Metro- 
politan in various roles, his appearance as 
Siegmund added to the interest of the per- 
formance. After hearing the gifted American 
singer, we can without doubt him 
among the Wagnerian singers of the 
day. From his first phrase to the last utter- 
ance he a consummate artist, 
one who does not shout Wagner’s music, but 
who knows how to sing it, phrasing impec 
cably and voicing the music with golden 


classi fy 
best 


showed himsel 


tones. The explosive style of German tenors 
is not to our liking here. Therefore, the 
management may well be congratulated on 
having secured a tenor of the calibre of the 
one under discussion. Mr. Althouse’s suc- 
cess with the audience was as emphatic as 
it was deserved. He is a very big acquisi- 
tion for our company. 

Another newcomer who registered one 
hundred percent at his debut was Hans Her- 
mann Nissen, who was entrusted with the 
role of Wotan. Endowed by the gods with 
a beautiful voice of great carrying power, 
our new German bass-baritone uses his or- 
gan to best advantage, coloring each tone 
to express his feelings and those of the 
character he portrays. Always in the pic- 
ture, his Wotan has force, even though the 
newcomer rightly makes him a_ benevolent 
god, forceful yet with kindness as his key- 
note. We like such an impersonation and 
we admire such_ singing. Therefore, we 
joined our plaudits in welcoming a really 
fine Wagnerian actor-singer. 

Having to report the work of the new- 
comers, we waited until this paragraph to 
sing anew the praise of the favorite soprano, 
Frida Leider. After a very busy season in 
Europe, Mme. Leider has returned to the 
scene of her former triumphs in excellent 
condition, as shown by her singing of 
Briinnhilde. In stating that she sang di- 
vinely, we express not only our own opinion 
but no doubt that of all her hearers. 

The role of Fricka could have no better 
interpreter than Maria Olszewska, who 
looked beautiful and radiant to the eye and 
whose singing of the part is above reproach. 
Indeed, with four such singers Walkuere 
was given in a manner entirely to the taste 
of the connoisseur and to the glorification 
of our company. 

It would be unfair to close this review 
without mentioning the good work of Chase 
Baromeo, who gave a fine portrayal of Hun- 
ding, and were it not that the gifted Ameri- 
to publicity, we would 
devote much more space to his singing and 
acting of a role that was raised to stardom 
under his careful and able treatment. 

The performance was under the direction 
of Egon Pollak. Here is a giant of the 
baton, a poet and a dramatist. He is one 
of the few German conductors that never 
drown the singers; yet when climaxes are 
reached he gets from his orchestra thun- 
derous tone, and even then the tonal quality 
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is not impaired. Pollak, too, has the gift of 
transmitting not only to his players in the 
orchestra pit but also to the singers on the 
stage his own enthusiasm; and we might 
even say, his own musicianship and under- 
standing of the score. 

If this review were not so long, a great 
deal would be written here regarding the 
mise-en-scene of Dr. Otto Erhardt. We 
have never seen the second act so well pre- 
sented and we have seen Die Walkuere 
given in many famous opera houses abroad 
as well as in this country for more than 
thirty-five years. 


La Forza pEL Destino, OctToBer 29 


Part of the Italian wing made their re- 
entry in Verdi’s La Forza del Destino. Now, 
some people like La Forza; others do not. 
We classify among the latter. This opinion 
is not new with us, who kneel at the shrine 
of the famous Verdi, but who consider his 
Fate of Destiny a boresome opera even when 
presented with a star cast. 

Claudia Muzio was Donna Leonora, a role 
in which she has often been heard here and 
in which she scored heavily at her re-entry. 
Indeed, Muzio is today at the zenith of her 
career. Her beautiful voice reverberated 
through the large theater with that richness 
and beauty of tone which has won her such 
a high place in the esteem of the dilettante 
and of the layman 

Cesare Formichi made his first bow of the 
season as Don Carlo. The distinguished bari- 
tone’s phenomenal voice is as vibrant, as 
resonant, and as firm as of yore. He shared 
equally with the diva in the success of the 
night. 

Charles Marshall, who is annually improv- 
ing his manner of singing, was Don Alvaro. 

Chase Baromeo made a great deal of the 
role of the Abbot, and Salvatore Baccaloni, 
who made his debut as Melitone, showed 
conclusively that there are baritone-buffoons 
still alive with good voices—voices that can 
be heard in the most remote corner of the 
auditorium. We find in the newcomer a 
comedian who knows how to sing, and this 
is as it should be. Alice d’Harmanoy was a 
capable maid; likewise Oliviero a good mule 
driver. Methinks the role of Preziosilla is a 
little too heavy for Ada Paggi. The part is a 
very eng’ one, by the way, and we well 
recall Sophie Braslau in it, yet Miss Paggi 
did her best. She is a good musician; there- 
fore reliable and useful. 

The performance was under the baton of 
Emil Cooper. He knows the voice, and when- 
ever necessity so demands, he plays lofty 
accompaniments for the singers whom he 
supports with his orchestra with the tender- 
ness of a father and the understanding of a 
master. All in all, a very good performance 
of a work that can now be shelved. 

THE JEWELS OF THE MADONNA, OcToBER 30 

The Jewels of the Madonna was the 
vehicle in which three of the most popular 
members of the company made their reentry 
—Rosa Raisa, Antonio Cortis and Giacomo 
Rimini, singing respectively the roles of 
Maliella, Gennaro and Rafaele. 

Mme. Raisa counts innumerable admirers 
in our city and they made it a point to give 
her as handsome a welcome as the occa- 
sion demanded when she first made her ap- 
pearance on the stage and later at the close 
of her big scenes. At the end of every act 
they bestowed upon her thunderous plaudits 
which must have assured the diva that the 
big hold she has on the public is as stead- 
fast today as it was yesterday. Indeed, 
Raisa is now reaching the summit of her art. 
When for many years she made her greatest 
appeal through the sheer beauty of her voice, 
today to that asset must be added her very 
fine singing and excellent acting. Beautiful 
to look upon, she played the role with much 
dash, and her Neapolitan gestures were to 
the point. Vocally, she delighted her hear- 
ers with voluminous tones, fine trills and 
lofty pianissimos. 

The role of Gennaro has had mz any inter- 
preters here since Bassi created the role. 
They have all been very fine and this includes 
our old friend, Forrest Lamont, but we have 
discovered in Antonio Cortis the ideal in- 
terpreter of the role. While Bassi, Hamlin, 
Lamont, and others, made of the young man 
a semi-imbecile, Cortis brought out finer 
points in his rendition of the part. His 
Gennaro is a very jealous boy, devout and 
amorous—one who, by the way, washes his 
iace and hands, even though a blacksmith, 
and that clean appearance was a total con- 
trast to that of his predecessors. It was, 
however, from the vocal standpoint that 
Cortis rose higher in our estimation. He 
sang beautifully throughout the opera and 
won the hearts and the applause of the 
listeners. 

In the role of Rafaele, Rimini has left 
unforgettable memories. He likes the part, 
which is entirely in his domain. A good 
looking lord of the underworld, his Rafaele 
has the allure, the bluff, the assurance of a 
successful camorrist, a winner of hearts and 
a libertine par excellence. Vocally, he was 
in excellent trim, so that his Rafaele again 
left its imprint as a beautiful piece of work. 

In the role of mothers, Maria Claessens 
is unsurpassable, and one of the big mo- 
ments of the evening was her rendition of 
the duet with Cortis in the first act. Thirty 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE, 
who made his debut with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company on October 25 in Walkuere, 
was highly praised by all the critics. Glenn 
Dillard Gunn said in part: “Another new- 
comer whom it is a grateful duty to welcome 
is Paul Althouse—an American, by the way, 
and at the moment quite the best of Wagner- 
ian tenors.” Mr. Althouse also sang Tann- 
hauser on November 29 with equal distinc- 
tive success. (Photo © Underwood & 
Underwood). 





other principals were cast well and con- 
tributed to an enjoyable evening. 
Moranzoni, who made his reentry at the 
conductor’s desk, was feted both by the pub- 
lic and the orchestra men as he made his 
way toward his desk. Moranzoni conducted 
a vigorous and convincing performance. His 
reading was illuminating, and if here and 
there we discovered a few flaws, the fault 
was not his. Dissonances that are not to 
be found in the Wolf-Ferrari score were 
heard both from the stage and in the or- 
chestra pit, yet they did not mar the per- 
formance and they are singled out here only 
to show that we are not tone-deaf and that 
we praise where praise is due, yet criticize 
when necessity demands. 
NOVEMBER 1 
Massenet’s Manon was 
Saturday afternoon by a 
ence. Mary McCormic, who has often sung 
the titular role at the Paris Opera Comique, 
made her bow of the season in a part which 
seems to have been written for her. Beau- 
tiful to the eye, gorgeously gowned, she sang 
rap wa and it may be stated that Manon 
; the best role she has ever sung here. The 
ya was feted to the echo by an audience 
that she took by storm and with which she 
is already one of the most popular members 
(Continued on page 36) 
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KATHERINE GORIN, 
pianist, who began her current season with a 
recital at the Marot Junior College. She 
will also give recitals during the next few 
months at the Drew Seminary at Carmel, 
N. Y., the Storm King School at Cornwall, 
N. ¥.. National Cathedral School, Gunston 
Hall, Washington, D. C., and St. Stevens 
College at Anandale, N. Y. Four of the 
above mentioned appearances are re-engage- 
ments and it ts the third recital presented by 
Miss Gorin at St. Stevens College. 
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Seattle Symphony Season Opens 
With Ovation for Conductor 
and Orchestra 


On October 20 the Seattle Symphony Or- 
chestra began its fifth season under the direc- 
tion of Karl Krueger with a concert that won 
immediate approval and caused the orches- 
tra and its conductor to be received with 


KARL KRUEGER 


such applause as may only be termed an ova- 
tion. 

Concerning the Seattle Symphony Orches- 
tra, Richard E. Hays in the Seattle Times 
wrote in such an informative manner that a 
portion of the article is here reprinted: 

“Four years ago, when Seattle’s newly- 
organized symphony orchestra gave its first 
concert, the encouragement it received came 
from an enthusiastic but very limited source. 

“It was far from a brilliant performance, 
but it was praised extravagantly because it 
was a beginning—a significant step in the 
face of disheartening obstacles. It was an 
undertaking that required a leader with a 
stout heart, executive ability and musician- 
ship. 

“Karl Krueger came out of the East with 
this courage and leadership and provided the 
inspiration that resulted in the actual forma- 
tion of the present orchestra by members of 
the local musicians’ association. He was a 
musician with vision. His assurance and 
enthusiasm were infectious and stirred inter- 
est and admiration. The need of an orchestra 
was obvious to the city’s real music patrons 
and to all those interested in the cultural 
development of the community, and they re- 
sponded.” 

Further on Mr. Hays said: 

“Last night marked the beginning of the 

Seattle Symphony Orchestra’s fifth season, 
and what a brilliant beginning it was! The 
Metropolitan Theatre was sold out and filled 
with an audience representative of the musi- 
cal, cultural and social life of the city—an 
audience eager to give welcome to Conductor 
Krueger and his musicians and, best of all, 
quick to appreciate the beauties of an ex- 
traordinarily fine concert. . .. The fine esprit 
de corps that makes a great orchestra was 
evidenced throughout the ensemble—the men 
beamed at Mr. Krueger and the conductor 
beamed on the men, and the harmony that 
existed communicated itself to the great 
audience. It was an evening for celebration.” 

This tells the story, but if more is needed 
one has only to look at the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, which has, spread across the 
entire front page of one of its sections, a 
headline that reads: “Symphony Season Is 
Launched in Blaze of Splendor.” Under- 
neath this is a photograph of the orchestra 
and its leader, and there is an accompanying 
article of column length. 

All of which will not be cause for sur- 
prise. From the beginning it was evident that 





STELL ANDERSEN 
vacationing at Mohonk Lake during October. 
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Krueger had the ability as well as the will 
to build an orchestra worthy to be ranked 
among the best. That he has so fully suc- 
ceeded indicates not only musical but execu- 
tive ability as well. Seattle is to be con- 
gratulated upon having so fine a man in 
charge of its musical destinies ! 


Howard Hanson Announces Plans 
for M.T. N. A. Convention 


Plans for the meeting of the Music Teach- 
rs’ National Association at St. Louis, De- 
cember 29 to 31, are being rapidly com- 
pleted by Howard Hanson, president of the 
association, and the executive committee. 
The sessions will be devoted to the discus- 
sion of present problems that demand imme- 
diate solution as follows: 

1. Music in Higher Education. Dean 
Harold L. Butler of Syracuse University, 
president of the National Association of 
Music. Schools, and J. Lawrence Erb, past 
president of the M. T. N. A., ee: (a) 
The Trend of Professional Education in 
Music; (b) The Standardization of the 
Bachelor of Music degree in the United 
States; (c) Music as a Subject of Concen- 
tration in the Liberal Arts College; (d) 
Music in the Life of the Average College 
Student; (e) Scholarships—Pro and Con. 

2. Public School Relationships. Russell 
Morgan, president of the Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference, and Karl Gehrkens, Pro- 
fessor of P. S. M., Oberlin College, presid- 
ing. (a) The Public School and the Private 
Teacher; (b) Public School and its Relation 
to the Professional School; (c) The Educa- 
tion of the Supervisor; (d) The Place of 
the Public School in the Music of the Com- 
munity; (e) The State Board of Education 
and the Battle of Certificates. 

3. Present Day Social Aspects of Music. 
Mrs. Elmer Ottaway, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, and Pro- 
fessor Peter Dykema, professor of Music 
Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, presiding. (a) Music in the Set- 
tlement Schools; (b) The Amateur in 
Music; (c)The New Program of Leisure; 
(d) Therapeutic Values in Music; (e) 
Music Clubs; A Significant Factor in Na- 
tional Development. 

4. The Publisher and the Music Trades 
and Their Relation to Education. - William 
Arms Fisher, vice-president of the Oliver 
Ditson Company, and C. M. Tremaine, presi- 
dent of the National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music, presiding. (a) Prob- 
lems of the Music Publisher in 1930; (b) 
What is Happening to the Piano?; (c) The 
Instrument Manufacturer and the Local 
Band; (d) The Music Magazine in Chang- 
ing Conditions ; (e) The Phonograph and 
Music Education. 

5. Some Modern Developments in Piano 
and Vocal Pedagogy. (a) Piano Forum; 
(b) Voice Forum. 

6. The Concert and the Radio. (a) Some 
1930 Problems of the Concert Feld: (b) 
The Radio—a Curse or a Blessing; (c) The 
American Composer and the New Day; (d) 
The American Artist on the Concert and 
Operatic Stage; (e) Mechanics and Music. 


Josef Szigeti’s Triumph in Prague 

Josef Szigeti recently scored a success in 
Prague that is perhaps unusual, even for 
him. In a performance of the Beethoven vio- 
lin concerto with the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, his interpretation was so noble, so con- 
vincing and so deeply musical that the audi- 
ence went wild with enthusiasm. 

The press was equally enthusiastic. In the 
Prager Tagblatt a critic wrote: “The fa- 
mous violinist, Szigeti, whose flawless, un- 
sentimental tones can be admired without 
reservations, won stormy applause.” 

According to the Deutsche Zeitung Bo- 
hemia, Josef Szigeti is “a splendid violinist 
with a fascinating silvery tone which, though 
not large, is very manly; an ‘objective’ but 
by no means dry interpreter of the best 
classics; an artist of high standing and no 
mere virtuoso. He played with Szell’s care- 
fully modulated orchestra as if he were per- 
forming chamber music and he was enthusi- 
astically applauded.” 

The critic of the Sozialdemokrat calls him 
“a great artist, whose great soulful tone 
combines expressiveness with purity of style; 
whose technic (and what a brilliant, smooth 
technic it is!) is used only as an essential 
means to a complete interpretation of a work 
of art.” 


Curtis Institute Honors Memory 


of Auer 


In honor of the memory of the late Pro- 
fessor Leopold Auer, the position of head of 
the violin department of the Curtis Institute 
of Music, Philadelphia, which he held for two 
years preceding his death, will not be filled 
during the season 1930-31. The only other 
person ever distinguished by this title at the 
institute was Carl Flesch, who filled the 
post from the organization of the Curtis 
Institute until his retirement in 1928. The 
present members of the violin faculty are 
Efrem Zimbalist, Lea Luboshutz, Vera 
Fonoroff, Edwin Bachmann, Albert Meiff 
and Alexander Hilsberg. 








Announcing 
CLASS PIANO INSTITUTES 


Personally Conducted by 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 
Author of the MELODY WAY 


New York 


Dec. 1-5 


Boston 
Dec. 8-12 


Dayton 
Dec. 15-19 


Each Institute will cover twenty hours of lectures on all subjects 
bearing on class piano instruction. A few of the 
leading topics to be discussed are: 


How to Organize Classes 

Class Administration 

The New Psychology 

Teaching Children How to Study 

Practical Harmony and Musical 
Analysis 


Economic and Social Factors 
The Machine Age 

The Problems of Leisure 

The Need for Culture 

Freeing Music for the Masses 


This Course will give definite detailed instructions 


for teaching each type of lesson and for presenting the various mu- 
sical elements and problems common to the beginner’s first year. 


You Can’t Afford to Miss This Opportunity 


Melody Way Teachers Enroll Larger Classes 


since cost of instruction is brought within reach of every family 
when 4 to 12 pupils are taught at one time; moreover, the teacher’s 
hourly income is increased. Teachers who instruct several hundred 
children each week greatly increase their prestige and influence. 


Melody Way is now taught in 
over 400 school systems—in every state in the Union, and in hun- 
dreds of private studios, private schools, and conservatories. Over 
half a million children have learned to play by this fascinating 
method which teaches Music as naturally as language is taught. 


W. Otto Miessner 


has been active in Music Education for the past thirty years—thir- 
teen years as a practical Public School Music Supervisor—nine years 
as Director of the School of Music at the Milwaukee State Teachers 
College—for the past six years with the Summer Master School of 
the Chicago Musical College. 


Note :—Teachers desiring information about the New York Institute 
may phone to Miss Jean Clinton, Circle 8712, or call at Studio 707, 
Steinway Hall, between the hours of 9 a. m. and 1 p. m. any Wed- 

nesday, Thursday or Friday. 


Write for further information to the Registrar, 
Miessner Institute, 1219 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Program of the Moderns 


Gieseking Announces Recital of Contemporary Music—Views on Jazz and 


AN INTERVIEW 
composer is in the hands of the artist. There 
is a belief on the part of some artists that 
the public does not care to have the works 
of modern composers included in recital pro- 
grams, but Gieseking does not share this be- 
lief, and is not averse to including a mod- 
ern group at his concerts. 

As to why a group and not a single piece, 
he explained that the transition from one 
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style to another is too abrupt, and that the 
public scarcely adjusts itself to the new 
mood when the piece is done. And so the 
group. 

And even in modern groups, as Gieseking 
points out, the style of each single piece may 
be quite different from each of the others. 
Every modern is a pathfinder—that is, at 
least, every worth-while modern. They have 
all sorts of ideals, aims and intentions and 
each one is seeking the truth after his own 
manner, following the dictates of his own 
talent. 

It has been reported, or surmised, that 
some of the moderns are not sincere, that is, 
not sincerely striving to attain self-expres- 
sion, as a composer should. This, says Giese- 
king, is the result of the big advertising 
that follows in the train of every new mode. 
Some of the young men cannot write as they 
feel but must be “in the style.” 

But, says Gieseking, these men whose 
works he is playing at this recital are sin- 
cere. Their ways differ, but each, in his 


Interpretation 


own way, is expressing his innermost feel- 
ing just as did the composers of old. Most 
of them are young men, all of them are per- 
sonal acquaintances, and some of them inti- 
mate friends of Gieseking, and he has their 
personal approval of his reading of their 
works, 

Speaking of this, it must be said that 
Gieseking highly disapproves of any inter- 
preter of music adding his own ideas to it. 
His fixed principle is to play the music the 
way the composer intended it to be played, 
and this applies to the classics as well as io 
the latest modern. He plays Bach as Bach 
wrote it, not in any modern transcription. 
Nor does he find it necessary to give the 
music force either by the doubling of parts 
or piano pounding. The force, he says, lies 
in the music itself; its power is not ex- 
ternal but internal. 

As to this modern program, here it is, 
with the date of birth added to the name 
of each composer : 


Cora Scott (1679) ......5... ee Suite 

Walter Niemann (1876)....Gartenmusik 
Paul Hindemith (1895) 

Reine Kleine Stiicke 

Castelnuovo-Tedesco (1895) Sonata 

Alexander Tansman (1900) 

Sonatine Transatlantique 

Erwin Schulhoff (1894) Partita 
Maurice Ravel (1875) 

Valse Nobles et Sentimentales 


Ravel, Niemann and Scott are of the 
older generation, the others more properly 
designated as belonging to the modern school 
—that is, the modern school of today. Scott 
and Ravel were famed modernists of twenty- 
five years ago, and some of the things they 
did in those days seemed almost as shocking 
as what later modernists have done. 

Almost, but not quite. For the music of 
1905 was led up to by Debussy and Strauss, 
while nothing gave warning of the advent 
of the School of Protest, or of discord, that 
hit the world such a resounding whack just 
a few years later. 

Of the Scott Suite, Gieseking will play 
perhaps four of the five movements; of the 
many little pieces in the Hindemith Suite 
he will play six. The Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
sonata is dedicated to Gieseking and is being 
played on this occasion for the first time in 
America. The manuscript is dated 1928. It 
is in three movements, the second of which, 
an Adagio, contains two Blues—Jazz! 

Gieseking says it is difficult to play jazz in 
America because America, the land of its 
birth, is not yet convinced that its offspring 
is anything but a low and unworthy change- 
ling. These are not Gieseking’s words, but 
they seem to reflect his opinion as expressed 
in the course of a long conversation with 
the writer. 

It was suggested to him that perhaps 
Americans did not like European jazz be- 
cause it did not seem to them (us) good 
jazz. 

Jonny Spielt Auf is a case in point. Its 
so-called jazz fell flat with American audi- 
ences, the general opinion seeming to be that 
almost any Broadway musical comedy thea- 
ter could offer better jazz, better comedy, 
and altogether a better show, than was of- 
fered by the Metropolitan. 

Gieseking does not like Jonny. But with 
regard to European jazz in general, which 
he calls artificial, he says that well-ar- 
ranged American jazz is better jazz, but 
European jazz is better music. Certainly, 
the Castelnuovo-Tedesco Blues, which he 
played for the writer, are better music than 
any portion of the American jazz one ordi- 
narily hears. They are deliciously delicate 
suggestions of the American jazz idiom, turn 
of phrase and rhythm, that are delightful in 
their freedom from the sickly sentimentality 
of the Broadway and Hollywood variety. 

Gieseking mentioned this, and added that 
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GIESEKING 
on the Casino Terrace at Monte Carlo. 
our American jazz seemed to him to have 
degenerated into a monotonous moan in 
which he no longer found the elements that 
attracted him when he first came to this 
ccuntry. 

Tansman’s Sonatine 
designated by the composer as “the reaction 
of a European to American music.” Schul- 
hoff's Partita (with its high sounding classic 
title) is all jazz. It was written in 1922, 
which Gieseking calls “the craziest time in 
Europe,” and is caricature or burlesque 
throughout. 

Wonder has been expressed at the influ- 
ence jazz exercises over serious musicians in 
Europe. In this regard Gieseking remarks 
that as the young people do most of their 
love making in dance halls they not unnatu- 
rally are inspired to use dance hall idioms 
in musical self-expression, and he seems to 
see no reason why the idiom should not be 
developed into an expression of serious 
feeling. 

Also, it seems, the monotony of jazz 
rhythm, its lack of rubato and expression, 
the perfect fixity of its speed and impulse, 
have made a strong impression upon Euro- 
pean musicians. The evident possibility of 
creating a powerful effect by the force of 
unchanged rhythm appeals to the young com- 
poser and interpreter. 

Gieseking feels that this may be in part 
a natural reaction to the school of excessive 
interpretation, or what he calls “conscious” 
interpretation, which may be an affectation 
on the part of the player—or conductor—a 
striving to call attention to himself rather 
than merely to present the composer’s music 
to best advantage. 

How fine, as he says, is the interpretation 
of a Haydn symphony by Toscanini, charac- 
terized by perfect simplicity, sincerity and 
absence of either affectation or self-seeking. 

Gieseking was asked his feeling in the 
matter of such peculiarities as Beethoven's 
sudden fortissimos and pianissimos. He 
seated himself at the piano and played one of 
these passages, first as Beethoven wrote it, 
then with gradual crescendo and decrescendo. 
“But that,” he said, “is not Beethoven. An 
interpreter must do what the composer wants. 
If he cannot, or will not, he should play 
something -else.” 

He then went on to tell of how, in Ger- 
many, organs are being built along old lines 
so that the music of Bach may be made to 
sound as it did in Bach’s own day. 

In playing this program of music by liv- 
ing composers Gieseking has something ae 
lar in mind—to let the music be heard ; 
play it as the composers want it played: eo 
show the different idioms of our own days, 
with Niemann at one extreme, Hindemith 
at the other. He played a similar program 
for the Berlin section of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music. And he 
has many more modern pieces in his reper- 
toire. 

How good the music is, and how long it 
will last, he does not pretend to say. The 
future will decide. 

This conversation was carried on in Eng- 
lish, which Gieseking speaks excellently, 
with occasional lapses into German, chiefly 
for the benefit of Gieseking’s teacher, Karl 
Leimer, who sat by, silently listening, and 
nodding approval of what he understood. 
He is a man of advanced years, and is on 
his way to Los Angeles where he will hold 
master classes. 

The conversation will be continued, so to 
speak, at Gieseking’s recital of modern 
music on the twenty-sixth. After which 
further comment will be made. P. 
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the dedication of the new building on the 
opening day. The chief musical event of 
the program will be a concert in the new 
auditorium on November 14 at 8:45 o'clock, 
when the new organ will be dedicated, and 
the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra will be 
heard in an original and varied program 
with Dr. Henry Hadley conducting. The 
first number will be the Hymn of All Na- 
tions, played by the orchestra with organ 
accompaniment. The orchestra will be as- 
sisted by the Mendelssohn Glee Club, with 
Ralph Baldwin as conductor. 

The foreign delegates have received invita- 
tions from Dr. Hadley, conductor of the 
Manhattan Symphony Orchestra, to the or- 
ganization’s first symphony concert in Car- 
negie Hall on Sunday evening, November 16. 


Vera Brodsky Returning to 
America 

Vera Brodsky, one of the most promising 
of the younger gene ration of American pian- 
will arrive in New York the middle of 
this month. Miss Brodsky, a pupil of both 
Mr. and Mrs. Josef Lhevinne, has a long list 
of European successes to her credit. Among 
her last summer’s concerts was one on Au- 
gust 24 in Bad Gastein with the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra, after which she was 
immediately re-engaged for August 28 and 
September 6. More recently, this young 
artist made debuts in Budapest and Paris. 


ists, 


VERA BRODSKY 


After the Budapest appearance Miss Brod- 
sky’s American management received the fol- 
lowing cablegram: “Budapest debut big suc- 
cess. All criticism sensational.” In Paris 
Miss Brodsky played with the Roth Quar- 
tet on October 27 with notable success. 

A transcontinental tour is being arranged 
for Miss Brodsky, with a series of appear- 


ances on the Pacific Coast. 


John Charles Thomas Delights 
Los Angeles 

Angeles debut of Clare Clair- 
bert, Belgian coloratura, on October 3, the 
operatic offering was Verdi’s Traviata, with 
Mile. Clairbert in the title role, Beniamino 
Gigli as the lover and John Charles Thomas, 
American baritone extraordinary, as Ger- 
mont, the father. 

The role of Germont Sr. calls for a bari- 
tone of formidable vocal and emotional quali- 
ties, and these, as is well known, are pos- 
sessed by Mr. Thomas in most generous 
measure. His warm, glowing voice and his 
dramatic intensity make him an ideal por- 
trayer of the pathetic and noble figure of 
Germont. 

Edwin Schallert, reviewer of the Los An- 
Times, considered his success “a daz- 
zling conquest,” and Paterson Greene, of 
the Examiner, wrote, “The ovation of the 
evening was accorded to Thomas after his 
rendition of ‘Di Provenza.’” In the Eve- 
ning Express (Ann Sumner) one reads: 
“John Charles Thomas was a prime favorite 
and possibly won the most enthusiastic hand 
of the evening with the immortal appeal 
to his erring son to come back to his ‘Home 
in Fair Provence.’ A stately figure of the gen- 
tleman, Thomas’ voice matched his dignity 
of bearing. “Equally enthusiastic in their 
praise of the distinguished American bari- 
tone were The Record, The Evening Herald 
and the Illustrated Daily News. 
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Flora Woodman Faces Busy 
Season 


Flora Woodman, English-Scotch soprano, 
who made her first American tour last year, 
faces a busy season. The following are 
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some, though not all, of her appearances for 
the fall and early winter : October 4, Central 
Hall, Westminister (London); 9, with the 
Royal Choral Society in a performance of 
er mee Elijah, Royal Albert Hall, 
London; Manchester; 23, 24 and 25, at 
the Notwich Triennial Festival, singing in 
Elijah, Solomon and miscellaneous orches- 
tral concert, Sir Henry Wood, conductor ; 
November 8, Southampton; 15, Brighton, 
with the Harmonic Society; 22, Glasgow, 
Scotland ; 29, Queen’s Hall, London ; Decem- 
ber 6, Nottingham; 19, with the Choral So- 
ciety, Huddersfield, Sir Henry Coward, con- 
ductor. 


Edna Zahm Acclaimed in Buffalo 


When Edna Zahm, soprano, appeared upon 
the stage in Twentieth Century Club hall 
on the evening of October 28, in her first 
professional recital in Buffalo, her home 
city, an ovation was tendered her by the 
large, representative audience which lasted 
several minutes. During the evening the 
spontaneous, lengthy applause and the many 
floral tributes testified to the admiration and 
regard in which she is held. 

Her generous program included two oper- 
atic arias, groups in German, Italian, 
French, and English, with many encores, to 
all of which she brought a brilliant vocal 
equipment, good taste, and intelligence in 
successfully conveying the varied moods of 
the songs; she completely captivated the 
overflowing audience by her personality, 
voice and art. 

Ethyol McMullen at the piano was a 
worthy associate, her finely wrought ac- 
companiments contributing to the success of 
the evening, and she was rightfully accorded 
a share in the honors. ..H.M 


Federick Schlieder at Guilmant 
Organ School 

Frederick Schlieder gave a talk on Im- 
provisation, with illustrations at the piano, 
at the Guilmant Organ School, October 20, 
which was largely attended by the Guil- 
mant School alumni and friends. Mr. 
Schlieder spoke of Tone, Time and Order 
as the three essentials. “Making things 
obey,” said he, “is the keynote. An impor- 
tant requirement is Motion, likewise Mel- 
ody, with Rhythm the master-word. Learn- 
ing improvisation is as possible as learning 
a language.” These and many other inter- 
esting points showed the depth of inquiry, 
learning and feeling with which he illu- 
minates this subject. Eloquence, humor and 
a wide vocabulary kept the interest of his 
hearers, and was followed by his improvisa- 
tion on a theme provided by Harold Vincent 
Milligan. Clever indeed was the Bach-like 
form of his piano playing, employing many 
of the classic ornaments, and the full major 
chord at the close. 


Longone with Bracale Opera 


Paul Longone will be associated with the 
Bracale Opera Company when it holds its 
coming seasons in Caracas, Panama and 
Havana. Therefore he will not return to 
New York before March. 

Eleanor La Mance, mezzo soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will sing Aida, 
Trovatore, Carmen, Werther, Lohengrin and 
Gioconda with the company, having asked 
permission from the Metropolitan. 


Two New Songs by Maestro 
Paganucci 

Anthony F. Paganucci, operatic coach and 
accompanist, has reopened his studio in Car- 
negie Hall, New York. Two new songs by 
Maestro Paganucci have recently been pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer, Inc. One of them is 
called Longing and the other Cuckoo Clock. 


Belle Silverman to Resume 
Teaching 


Belle Fisch Silverman will resume teach- 
ing on November 10. 


Josephine Weidner in Recital 
soprano, will give a 
Wednesday evening, 


Josephine Weidner, 
recital at Chalif’s on 
November 12. 


N. Lindsay Norden Directs 


Musical Services 

This season’s list of programs at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Germantown (Phil- 
adelphia), of which N. Lindsay Norden is 
organist and music director, is imposing. 
It includes The Holy City, by Gaul; a pro- 
gram of American composers; Hear My 
Prayer, by Mendelssohn; music of the older 
masters, with Harry L. Aleinikoff of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra as violin soloist; a 
motet, Charity, by Norden; Evening Hymn 
(Reinecke) and Hymn of Peace and Good 
Will (Fischer), with John Hinckle, from 
St. Mark’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, guest 
tenor; a Brahms evening; selections from 
the St. Cecilia Mass of Gounod; an evening 
of French composers, with Anton Horner 
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ALTON JONES, 

American pianist, pictured near Custer, 
S. D., in the midst of the Black Hills, where 
he spent a part of his vacation last summer. 
Mr. Jones is now busy with his teaching at 
the Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
i hool of Music in New York. His next 

ew York recital takes ~ hee in February at 
Ton un Hall, following an appearance at Hart- 
ford, Conn., two weeks previous. 





of the Philadelphia Orchestra as horn solo- 
ist; music by German composers, with 
Joseph LaMonaca, flutist, of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra; The Shepherd’s Vision by 
Parker; music of Belgian composers with 
Alexander Zenker, of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, violin soloist; music by Saint-Saéns; 
a program of Russian composers; Christus 
by Mendelssohn; a program of music by 
English composers; music by Cesar Franck; 
Gallia by Gounod; a Beethoven program, 
with Alfred Lorenz of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, violin soloist; a miscellaneous pro- 
a with Sam Rosen, viola soloist from the 
Philadelphia Orchestra; compositions by N. 
Lindsay Norden, in which the composer will 
be assisted by Frederic Cook, violin, and 
Eleanor Josephine Nicoletta, harp; The 
Crucifixion by Stainer; the Seven Last 
Words by Dubois; a Wagner-Gounod pro- 
gram; a program of music of negro com- 
posers, with Herman Weinberg of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, violinist; and, finally, a 

program of music by women composers. 


Sir Thomas Beecham to Conduct 
at Covent Garden 

The Covent Garden Opera Syndicate an- 
nounces that in the next summer season Sir 
Thomas Beecham will be responsible for 
two or three complete productions of operas 
not in the regular repertory. What these 
operas will be is not yet disclosed. Sir 
Thomas will spend most of the winter con- 
ducting in opera and concert on the Conti- 
nent. He may possibly visit Russia next year. 


Igor Kipnis Arrives in America 

Alexander Kipnis had to obtain a special 
Russian passport in order to bring with him 
to America his three weeks’ old baby son, 
Igor. Mr. and Mrs. Kipnis and the baby 
arrived on the SS. Europa, Mr. Kipnis being 
on his way to Chicago to resume his duties 
at the Opera. On the way to Chicago he 
stopped at Cincinnati for appearance at a 
pair of symphony concerts with Fritz Reiner. 
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Ossip 


abrilowitsch 


Critical Sidelights on Pianist’s 
New York Recital, October 28th 


Olin Downes 
in New York Times 


The performances of Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, who gave a piano recital last 
night in Carnegie Hall, are always 
among the most distinguished events of 
the New York musical season. This is 
solely because of their inherent beauty 
and nobility of conception. When Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch, without posture or affec- 
tation, plays a program of familiar 
masterpieces, as he did on this occasion, 
the hard-boiled reviewer does not say to 
himself, “What, again?’ and wonder 
how many more times he is going to 
hear a Beethoven sonata or a Chopin 
ballade in the course of the season. He 
reflects, instead “What beautiful music,” 
and he does this because of the pristine 
sincerity and poetry of Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch’s art.... 

If Mr. Gabrilowitsch were a new- 
comer to town it would be the time for 
lengthy and detailed comment upon the 
beauty of his singing tone, especially 
the remarkable illusion that he can ob- 
tain from the percussive instrument of 
sustained song; his eloquent phrasing; 
the fascination of detail, nevertheless 
adjusted to the great lines of an inter- 
pretation ; and, above all, the aristocratic 
and evocative qualities of his playing. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch has never in years 
of experience of his conceptions done a 
cheap or vulgar thing or sacrificed the 
intention of a composer for a superficial 
effect or a bid for applause. He has 
never less than a poet’s and a musician's 
conception of the music he conveys. He 
has never become routine or sensational 
in interpretation. The great beauty 
and mystery of music are always served 
by him with a modesty and fidelity past 
praise... . 

The Bach Fantasy was a compound of 
clarity and prophetic dreams of the 
musie of a later day, but the perform- 
ance of the fugue was even more re- 
markable. The statement of the sub- 
ject alone was a vista of beauty... . 

The audience listened to great music 
discoursed with unfailing imagination, 
distinction, mastery of his means by a 
poet of the piano, and an artist with a 
fine and ineorruptible sense of values. 
There was a very large audience, which 
showed its appreciation, and as a mat- 
ter of necessity Mr. Gabrilowitsch ex- 
tended the program. 


—_——__———_ 


New York Sun 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch was in splendid 
form, and revealed again in opulent 
manner, the constantly varying colors 
and tints of his beautiful piano tone, 
his sweeping mastery of dynamies and 
complete command of style. He played 
the Beethoven sonata with exquisite 
finesse and significant spirit, and excited 
regret that the poetic work is so infre- 
uently heard. The audience crowded 
he hall. 
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Noel Straus 
in Evening World 


How powerful a spell of enchantment 
ean be wrought through the magic of 
beautiful tone was convincingly demon- 
strated at the recital given by Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch at Carnegie Hall yester- 
day evening. Principally by means of 
this potent agency, the versatile pianist- 
conductor held one of the biggest audi- 
ences of the season in thrall throughout 
a lengthy program that would have 
taxed a less experienced artist to the 
utmost, ... 

Always there was that marvelously 
limpid, singing tone to ravish the ear 
and make amends, a tone as mellow and 
pure in the lustiest fortissimi as when 
employed in those exquisite evocations 
of gossamer delicacy, for which his 
playing has long been famous... . 

Incontestably the finest of Mr. Ga- 
brilowitsch’s offerings was the Schu- 
mann “Fantasy.” Ail three movements 
were bathed in kaleidoscopic color ef- 
fects laid on by a master hand. So 
poetic and convincing a pronouncement 
of the first and second movements is not 
often met with, and never before has 
this reviewer heard any pianist play the 
“Maestoso” with the perfection of tone 
quality in its every measure that graced 
it under Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s velvety 
fingers. 


Samuel Chotzinoff 
in Morning World 


Last night’s program was an eclectic 
assembly of compositions whose virtues 
were altogether musical. In one _ in- 
stance the artist accomplished a most 
worthy piece of resuscitation—when he 
elected to play Beethoven’s © Minor 
Sonata, op. 10, a work that is generally 
publicly disdained as student’s music. 
... As played by Mr. Gabrilowitsch its 
qualities appeared to stand in no need of 
patronage. The tenderness and charm of 
the first two movements and the humor 
of the presto could not have been more 
happily expressed, and not for an in- 
stant did the pianist permit himself to 
stretch the frame which the young Bee- 
thoven accepted at that... 

In Bach's Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue, Schumann's C Major Fantasy, 
Chopin’s A Flat Ballade and D Flat 
Nocturne, Brahms’s E Flat Rhapsody, 
a barcarolle by Liadow and Paderewski’s 
Theme Varie, op. 16, Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
displayed the now familiar elements of 
his artistry—a romantic attitude, an ex- 
pert dexterity and a disdain of show. 
His performance was at all times poetic 
and deeply moving and left at least one 
listener with a craving for more. 








Oscar Thompson 
in Post - 


Immaculately Tasteful, the 
Romantic Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch Courts Success- 
fully the Tonal Nice- 
ties of the Piano 


Tonal romanticism, whether it had to 
do with Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann 
or Chopin, or that sturdy Johann Se- 
bastian Bach, whom many Bachists will 
contend was no romanticist at all, suf- 
fused its roseate glow through the piano 
recital of Ossip Gabrilowitsch in Car- 
negie Hall last night to the obvious 
pleasure of the many and the visible 
surprise of none... . Votarists of the 
keyboard found it confirmatory of their 
past estimates of one of the most poetic 
players of the day. Nuance was dew- 
pearled, rubato was in its heaven, all 
was right with the pedal. 

The romantic approach gave individ- 
uality to the Bach Chromatie Phantasy 
and Fugue, which was articulated with 
some questings for an expressiveness a 
little removed from the contrapuntal and 
the impersonal 

Not very hervic Beethoven is the Bee- 
thoven of the early Sonata in C minor, 
Opus 10. The performance given it was 
gratefully free of any effort to make it 
sound more momentous than it is. The 
Adagio was of gentle nostalgia, a reverie 
of sensitive fingers concerned with sec- 
ondary niceties of tone and ceaselessly 
guarded by taste and intuition against 
too near an approach to the preciosities 
lying a littke beyond. There were chords 
of a rare luminosity. Phrases were ac- 
centuated with an exquisite inner grace. 

Warm and of much charm was the 
pianist’s projection of the Sehumann 
Phantasy. In the haleyonic final 
movement, the more caressive qualities 
of this finely adjusted style were song- 
fully manifest. So, too, in the Chopin 
A-Flat Major Ballade, and the D-Major 
Nocturne. An admirably proportioned 
and sufficiently full-blooded projection 
of the Brahms Rhapsody, Opus 119, led 
to works by Liadow and Paderewski, 
with extras thereafter. A very large 
audience was approbative throughout. 


——»———— 


F. D. Perkins 
in Herald Tribune 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s last night’s per- 
formance was of a type to inspire regret 
that we are not to have three or four 
more recitals from him this season. This 


when the Bach Fantasy and Fugue did 
not have to serve as a vehicle for tech- 
nical warming-up; it received a_bril- 
liant, clear-cut interpretation, marked 
by depth of tone which did not negative 
revelation of structure and detail. 

















was one of the relatively few occasions | 
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Leonard Liebling 
in New York American 
oa 


Splendid Pianism 
Revealed by 
Eminent Artist | 


There is no artist today whose knowl 
edge of style and interpretation on the 
keyboard exceeds that of Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch. . . . 

Gabrilowitsch 
with all the musical depth and faney 
and all the technical ease to which he 
has accustomed hearers at his piano | 
He is always quietly, elo 


handled his material | 


appearances, 
quently masterful, and moves mentally 

and emotionally far under the mere sur- | 
face of the music. 


Has Vital Touch 

So did he perform the Bach pages, 
with elevated spirit, with vital touch 
and with complete clarity of contra- 
puntal weavings... . 

It was in itself a lesson to observe 
what Gabrilowitsch did with Beetho- | 
ven’s early Sonata, opus 10... . The | 
Adagio was a lovely bit of sustained and | 
soulful intonement on that keyboard to | 
which some sticklers deny a_ perfect 
legato. 

Majestic in grasp, poetical and pas- 
sionate and at the end a song of sur 
passing tenderness, was what Gabrilo- 
witsch made of the Schumann Fantasia 
The stormy episodes of the first move- 
ment, the clattering climax of the see- 
ond and the rhythmic whimsies of the 
third have never been set forth here 
with more art and effect than by Ga- 
brilowitsch last evening. .. . 

A large audience showered Gabrilo 
witsch with plaudits and justified him in 
granting encores that, like certain forms 
of primitive life, multiplied themselves | 
many times. | 


Pitts Sanborn 
in Telegram 


Gabrilowitsch Treats 
Audience with Classics 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch as pianist is an in 
disputable celebrity, and the public re 
sponded numerously to the unique op- 
portunity. ... 

After disposing of Bach's “Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue” in a richly ro 
mantic vein, Mr. Gabrilowitsch ad 
dressed himself to the younger Beetho- 
ven as represented by the © minor vo 
nata, op. 10. Certainly few of the major 
pianists could play this work as sym- 
pathetically as he. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch was distinctly a 
poet of the piano in Schumann's C 
major fantasy and the A flat ballade 
and D flat nocturne of Chopin, and also 
in the Brahms rhapsody, op. 119. 
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OCTOBER 27 


Maria Safonoff and Julia Mery 
Gilli 

Old English, German, Italian and French 
music for piano and voice was presented in 
a joint recital by Maria Safonoff, pianist, 
and Julia Mery Gilli, soprano, at Town Hall 
in the evening. Assisting artists were Wal- 
ter C. Gale, organist, and Maurice Sackett, 
flutist. 

Miss Safonoff, daughter of the renowned 
former conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic, has been favorably heard here in 
recital before. Exhibiting a limpid technic, 
much charm of phrasing and nuance and 
rhythm, she played a piano 
irrangement of Vivaldi’s Organ Concerto in 
1) minor, attractive shorter pieces by Ra- 
Couperin, Galuppi, Pasquini and two 
Scarlatti. The Vivaldi was given 

dignity, breadth and grace in the 
r episodes; the short pieces offered 
! of imagination, attractive nuance and 

ariety of touch. Mme. Gilli possesses a 
ght voice, musical intelligence and a sense 

stvle. Both she and Miss Safonoff re 

d many floral tributes from friends 
lirers of their art 


OCTOBER 28 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
That master pianist, 


roWded house 


recital, 


fine sense of 


meau, 


onatas by 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
at his Carnegie Hall 
owing both to his known 
keyboard exponent and to 
that his appearances at the piano 
few, because of his exacting duties 
nductor of the Detroit Orchestra 
lowitsch was in serene and superb 
rm at this recital. The passing 
stature as an interpreter and 

he stands today on a lofty 

y the immortals of his instru- 


drew 
evening 
greatness as a 


he tact 


began with Bach’ 


and gave 


s Chromatic Fantasy 
which com- 
utterance with a 
for by the dra- 
but not always heeded by its 
performers. The voice leading was beauti- 
ily and logically handled 
early Sonata, opus 10, in C 
h surpassing musician 
can impart importance to 
generally regarded 
material for students 
n is foreshadowed in this 
10, and Ga witsch lent eloquence 
the episodes which presaged the Ti- 
reator to come 
humann’'s epic I 
ups the artistic 
ywitsch 


a reading 
clarity of 
note, called 


Fugue, 
ined extreme 
deep emotional 


matic Fantasy 


Beeth« ven's 
unor, showed h 
like Gabrilowitsch 
which is 
days as practise 


later Beethove 


mposition 


brik 


antasia, ( 
climax of 


major, 
the evening 
presentation of the 
exalted heights. All its potent 

claimed with towering tem 
and technical com- 


was 


€ Gabril 
touched 
essage Was pr 
perament, musicianship 

and 
Shorter numbers were Chopin's A flat Bal- 
lade and D flat Nocturne (a marvelous out- 
ut of seductive tone), Brahms’ Rhapsody, 
w’s Barcarolle in F sharp, 
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aderewski’s Variations, opus 16. 
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Frances Sebel 

Frances Sebel, favorably known to the 
New York concert public in former recitals, 
was heard by a large audience at the Barbi- 
zon-Plaza in the evening. Her program 
opened with Bruch’s Ave Maria, next pre- 
sented five well chosen Schubert songs, 
which were followed by Lia’s Air from 
Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue. After an in 
termission there were Spanish and Hun- 
garian songs, sung in appropriate and at- 
tractive costumes. -Madeleine Marshall pre- 
sided skillfully at the piano. 

Miss Sebel has a soprano voice of beauti- 
ful timbre, which is under excellent con- 
trol by virtue of a superior method. Her 
interpretative gifts are exceptional, and they 
are greatly enhanced by a winning and ani- 
mated personality. Being a ‘ungarian, she 
was, perhaps, most happy in her Magyar 
songs, though the Spanish group was also 
given with all the seductive lilt that it re- 
quired. In the Bruch, Schubert and De- 
bussy numbers the German and French dic- 
tion was admirable. 

Genuine enthusiasm prevailed, 
a number of encores. 


leading to 


Arthur Warwick 


In spite of bad weather, a large and fash- 
ionable audience attended the annual piano 
recital of Arthur Warwick at Town Hall 
in the eyening. An interesting and varied 
program comprised works that provided a 
severe test for the pianist, which he easily 
met. 

He is a sincere musician equipped with 
ample technic and a good tone. His playing 
is accurate and clean-cut; his interpretations 
of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Brahms, Schutt, 
Zeckwer, Debussy, Infante, Palmgren and 
Liszt were intelligent and varied. The audi- 
ence, noting his exceptional qualifications, 
applauded the pianist warmly and demanded 
encores. 


National Orchestral Association 


The National Orchestral Association gave 
its first concert at Carnegie Hall in the 
afternoon before a large audience. Leon 
Barzin conducted and Mischa Levitzki was 
the assisting artist. The program consisted 
of Weber’s Oberon overture, the Unfinished 
Symphony, Beethoven’s C minor piano con- 
certo and the Prelude and Love Death from 
Tristan. The music was uniformly beauti- 
fully played, Mr. Barzin again giving evi- 
dence, as he did last year, of musical under- 
standing, orchestra mastery, a clear beat and 
an excellent command of his players. 

The orchestra was especially effective in 
the Beethoven concerto, of which Levitzki 
gave the sort of masterly and authoritative 
reading that one expects of this truly great 
pianist. He played his own cadenza, which 
is a brilliant and beautiful, affair, altogether 
worthy of the Seethoven muse, and the 
whole performance was one of rare delight. 
Levitzki’s popularity was manifested when 
he came on the stage by long continued 
applause, and afterwards by what must be 
termed an ovation. 


OCTOBER 29 


Jan Smeterlin 

\ large and distinguished audience heard 
Jan Smeterlin, Polish pianist, at his first 
recital in New York at Carnegie Hall on 
Wednesday evening. His program consisted 
of Schubert's A minor sonata, op. 143; 
Chopin's twenty-four preludes, three etudes, 
op. 33, by Szymanowski, de Falla’s Anda- 
luza and Godow sky's arrangement of Strauss’ 
Artist’s Life waltz. 

From the very beginning of the program 
it was evident that Mr. Smeterlin had a 
definite musical message to convey to his 
auditors and was fully capable of presenting 
it justly. This is not a mater of technic, 
which any virtuoso must obviously possess, 
but of a fine, sensitive and musical nature 
which feels and understands such music as 
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the delicate Schubert sonata, and plays this 
music, if the expression may be forgiven, 
from the heart rather than from the mind. 

The same comment applies to the other 
music on the program. Chopin’s preludes es- 
pecially were given with great wealth and 
variety of color and a legato that adds mater- 
ially to such music. The use of the pedal 
in these pieces was particularly’ noteworthy 
and distinguished. 

The three etudes by Szymanowski, another 
of Smeterlin’s compatriots, were, of course, 
in a modern idiom, amusing matters which 
cntertained the audience and were exceed- 
ingly well received. 


Finally there was the Godowsky arrahge- 
ment of the Strauss waltz, in which he in- 
fused that understanding rhythm ofthe Vien- 
nesé which ? gives. their waltzes, properly 
played, a color of their own—a color ‘that 
is all too often absent. F 

Smeterlin is evidently 
in no sense a sentimentalist. His interpreta- 
tions, in spite of their rich color, are free 
from any exaggeration, and it was felt that 
this newcomer to America had proved him- 
self at this initial recital an exceptional 


artist. 
Olga Averino 


Olga Averino, the young soprano who 
made such an unusual debut here last sea- 
son, increased that impression at Town Hall 
cn Wednesday evening. As was to be ex- 
pected, she again offered a program quite 
apart from the beaten path, including a 
beautiful group of Liszt songs and two 
charming nursery rhymes by Michael Lhe- 
vinne, and some of her native Russian, in 
which she excels. 

Miss Averino is an artist who sings with 
her brain. No song seems to offer too many 
difficulties for her technical and interpreta- 
tive equipment. The voice is one of ex- 
cellent quality, best in its middle register. 
She uses it with taste and consummate 
understanding, her diction is generally clear 
and her phrasing often arresting in its per- 
fection. Averino’s is an art that has few 
equals. For that reason she will go far. 

Miss Averino had the support of the dis- 
tinguished pianist, Alexander Siloti, at the 
piano, and the singer included several of 
his arrangements in her program. Bruno 
Labate provided oboe obbligatos. The audi- 
ence was large, distinguished and genuinely 
appreciative. 


OCTOBER 30 


Philharmonic Orchestra 


Erich Kleiber presented the following pro- 
gram at the Thursday evening concert: 
Eine Alpensinfonie, op. 64 (in one move- 
ment), Strauss; the Haydn symphony in G 
major (The Surprise) and the first time 
hearing by the orchestra of the polka and 
fugue from Weinberger’s opera, Schwanda, 
which has been enjoying tremendous favor 
in Europe. 

Mr. Kleiber must be congratulated on in- 
cluding the Schwanda excerpt which proved 
highly interesting. It is colorful music and 
humorous, too, and left one with the im 
pression that the entire opera might prove 
delightful. Doubtless the Metropolitan will 
include it in its repertory some day. May 
it be soon. The audience received the work 
with genuine pleasure, according Mr. Kleiber 
and his men a warm reception. The rest of 
the program was finely played and it need 
only be said that with each hearing, the visit- 
ing conductor adds to the favorable impres- 
sion he has made here. 


a sincere artist and 


Henri Temianka 


That gifted young violinist, Henri Temi- 
anka, was again heard in recital, at Town 
Hall. A good sized audience gathered to 
hear this artist, who seems to make giant 
strides from season to season. His musi- 
cianship is now secure and deliberate, and 
his exceptional natural tonal and technical 
gifts have been developed to the plane of 
high artistry. Thus Schumann’s A minor 
Sonata and Mozart’s. D major Concerto re- 
ceived mature and convincing treatment, 
Ravel’s difficult Tzigane became a tour de 
force from the virtuoso standpoint, three 
melodies by Prokofieff were soulfully sung, 
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and Wieniawski’s A major Polonaise bril- 
liantly ended the program—except for the 
encores. Yvonne Krinsky was an apt ac- 


companist. 
Winifred Christie 

Winifred Christie gave a recital at Wana- 
maker Auditorium on Thursday afternoon, 
playing the Bechstein-Moor double-keyboard 
piano. Her program included several pieces 
by Bach, Couperin and Handel and a group 
by Chopin, Rosenthal and Liszt. Miss Chris- 
tie was assisted by Margaret Tilly, who 
played some of this music on the ordinary 
piano, followed immediately by performance 
of the same music on the Bechstein-Moor 
piano so as to illustrate the difference. Miss 
Christie also made a few illustrative re- 
marks, demonstrating exactly what could be 
accomplished with the new piano, and its 
advantages. Her playing proved her to be a 
virtuoso of first rank, with musical instinct, 
a warm and luscious tone and interpretative 
understanding. Her demonstration of the 
advantages of the Bechstein-Moor as com- 
pared with the ordinary piano was absolutely 
convincing. Greater sonority was gained in 
many passages by the use, apparently, of the 
coupler pedal which joins the two key- 
boards together. The chord mass effects, 
which must. be played arpeggio on the ordi- 
nary keyboard, were solidly struck with im- 
pressive effect on the double keyboard, and 
many octave and other technically unsatis- 
factory passages were greatly improved by 
the simultaneous use of the two keyboards. 
There was a very large audience and much 
applause. After the recital Miss Christie in- 
vited the audience to come on the stage, and 
for more than half an hour people were 
grouped about the piano while Miss Christie 
gave a further demonstration of its possi- 


bilities. 
OCTOBER 31 
Jose Iturbi 


With his delightful piano art, his personal 
charm, and his popularity - undiminished, 
Jose Iturbi, the Spanish pianist, returned 
to New York last week and gave an evening 
recital: before a sold out house at Carnegie 
Hall. 

A Haydn sonata in E minor opened the 
program and was played with ineffable de- 
votion, continent dynamics and coloring, and 
delicate precision in phrasing and execution. 
More colorful and yet properly restrained 
emotionally, was Iturbi’s performance of 
Franck’s Prelude, Fugue, and Variations; 
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the artist felt the moods of the composer 
and gave a reading that made appeal particu- 
larly to the musicians in the audience. 

Balakireff’s Islamey revealed all the magic 
of Iturbi’s fleet and finessed finger technic. 

Far different in effect were Brahms’ D 
minor Ballade and G minor Rhapsody, the 
latter the more successfully expressed of the 
two. Iturbi put all his resources of mind 
and musicianship into these masterpieces and 
they told their weighty stories with impres- 
sive eloquence. 

Then followed Spanish music—and who 
can-voice it better than a Spanish pianist? 
The Iberian pieces consisted of Albeniz’ El 
Abaicin and Navarra,:and El Vito (theme 
and variations) by Infante. 

Iturbi’s dazzling virtuosity, piquant nuances, 
tonal beauty, dash, and rhythmic variety 
wound up the recital in a blaze of glory. He 
was applauded rapturously and overjoyed 
his devotees with a supplement of interesting 


encores. 
NOVEMBER 1 
Hansel and Gretel 


Charlotte Lund and her opera company 
began their season of operas for children 
at Town Hall on Saturday morning. And 
what a sight met the eye on entering! 
Eager little listeners from pit to topmost 
seat in the gallery kept their eyes fastened 
on the stage. When Mme. Lund frequently 
asked them questions, such as who wrote 
Hansel and Gretel, they vied with one 
another in replying. Questions on all sides 
met the writer’s ear. “Mama, when does 
the witch come?” or “Will the bear save 
the children?” In fact, everything indicated 


how delightful the performance was to the , 


tots. 

The ballet, trained by Aleta Doré, who 
essayed several dancing roles herself, 
showed admirable schooling and included 
some captivating youngsters who missed 
cues sometimes, but did so with so much 
charm that the house went into spasms of 
laughter. 

Then Mme. Lund kept the interest of the 
children between scenes by telling them the 
action of the ensuing act. And she has 
an inimitable way with her which children 
love. Also she has chosen some lovely 
fresh American voices to sing the music, 
among them Mari Lane, Georgia Graves, 
H. Wellington Smith and Madge Cowen. 
The Alan Robbins Orchestra furnished the 
musical background. 

All in all, everyone had a good time, in- 
cluding the grown-ups in the audience. The 
only criticism might be that it was all over 
too soon. Cinderella, on November 28, is 
the next offering of Charlotte Lund’s Opera 
Company. 


Paderewski 


Pianists may come and go, but Pade- 
rewski still holds his own place in the hearts 
of New Yorkers. Carnegie Hall was jammed 
on Saturday afternoon for the re-appearance 
of Poland’s ex-premier. Even standing room 
could not be had. And as the imposing- 
looking artist walked out on the stage with 
dignity an ovation was tendered himr which 
lasted several minutes. 

The stage was darkened and a hush fell 
over the house.. A few of his customary 
crashing chords, a_ slight movement—and 
he settled down to his lengthy and inter- 
esting program. From then until the end, 
his listeners sat and stood enraptured. 

Paderewski’s greatness is uridiminished by 
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the years. Perhaps he is a little aged, and 
his shock of hair a little whiter, but his 
playing is still virile, sweeping and mag- 
netic. Paderewski made occasional slips in 
fingering and once had a momentary lapse 
of memory, but one did not care. The spell 
of his interpretations, their poetic weaving, 
sparkling brilliance, sombre beauty and 
again their humor, each a contrast to the 
other, made the program over all too soon. 

Paderewski opened with the Brahms vari- 
ations and Fugue on a theme by Haendel, 
after which came a superb reading of the 
Beethoven sonata in D minor, op. 31, and 
an equally fine performance of the Chopin 
B minor sonata. Later came three shorter 
Chopin numbers, a Debussy group and two 
Rachmaninoff preludes. The Wagner-Schel- 
ling Tristan and Isolde prelude and the 
Paganini-Liszt La Campanella brought the 
printed list to a close. 

During the afternoon the famous pianist 
was loudly cheered and applauded. Judging 
from the word that his coming recitals are 
already sold out, Paderewski could still play 
innumerable times in New York and draw 
capacity audiences. 


Young People’s Concert 

A program devoted to works by Beethoven 
was enjoyed at the first Young People’s Con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall Saturday morning, 
Ernest Schelling conducting the Philhar- 
monic. The master was well represented 
by the beautiful C major symphony No. 1, 
cp. 21; the violin concerto and the No. 3 
Leonore overture. 

Mr. Schelling picked out the highlights 
of Beethoven's life and works and com- 
mented on them, illustrating with many in- 
teresting slides. And Mr. Schelling’s brief 
illustrations on the piano of some sections 
or themes always arouse a keen desire in 
his listeners to hear more. The symphony 
was more fully appreciated because of Mr. 
Schelling’s explanation of each movement. 

Max Rosen was the assisting artist, being 
heard in the first movement of the Bee- 
thoven concerto. Thi ist has a facile 
technic and a tone oi quality. He 
gave a smooth and ished performance, 
and his young auditors. applauded heartily, 
recalling him many times. 


John Dunn 


John Dunn (Britain’s Greatest Violinist; 
quoting the program) received a warm wel- 
come cn his appearatite at Town Hall; 
he began forthwith playing Bach’s biggest 
violin work, the Chaconne, unaccompanied, 
followed by Beethoven’s Romance in F; 
these stupendous works at once placed him 
in the forefront of living violinists—only 
such could surmount the tremendous difficul- 
ties. Impeccable tone and classic style 
showed him a true disciple of the Mendels- 
sohn-Leipzig school. There followed the 
Tschaikowsky concerto, again a_ startling 
piece of virtuoso style, with big tone, big 
technic, big effects, the expression, speed and 
sustained musicianship exhibiting the Eng- 
lish violinist at his best. The foregoing re- 
marks apply also to the Schubert-Wilhelmj 
Ave Maria, The Bee, a Chopin-Sarasate noc- 
turne, Zapateado (Sarasate), an Elgar piece 
and Dunn’s own dainty Cradle Song. David 
Alexander deserves a large share of com- 
mendation for his truly sympathetic accom- 
paniments. 


NOVEMBER 2 


Diana Gordon 


Diana Gordon made her first local ap- 
pearance at the Booth Theater before a 
distingtished and appreciative audience. 
Miss Gordon is a regal person with an 
exquisite grace and charming personality. 
She has chosen as her metier for the ex- 
pression of an original and diversified talent 
the field of the diseuse, and the character 
sketches she presents are of her own crea- 
tion. 

Her listing for this particular event in- 
cluded: A Lady Speculates; Valentines (in 
four parts’); Madame Tescha; The Happy 
Prince, and Mrs. Cohen at the Turkish 
Bath. 

In her interpretations one noted Miss 
Gordon’s ease and assurance, her sincerity, 
her impeccable diction, an ability to assume 
lingual accents with remarkable skill and ac- 
curacy, and a broad understanding of im- 
personation. No doubt with more experi- 
ence Miss Gordon will acquire a certain force 
to her characterizations which will aid ma- 
terially in making her work more convinc- 
ing. This is true of all artists, and Miss 
Gordon is beginning a career with a wealth 
of ability already well rounded. 

Assisting her was Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, 
who sang two groups of songs. As is usual 
with Mr. Diaz’ singing, one was impressed 
with the artistic feelings of the interpreter. 
Mr. Diaz is an excellent example of what 
high standard of artistic merit an artist. can 
achieve without the possession of a large 
voice. He leaves one always wishing for 
more. 


Bernard Kugel 


In the afternoon a good sized audience 
greeted Bernard Kugel, violinist, in a re- 
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N. Y. Evening Post—by Oscar Thompson. 
October 9, 1930 

“Early among the music debutantes of 
the new season, Winifred Keiser, a so- 
prano of considerable promise sang to an 
audience of applausive friends in the 
Town Hall last night. The recitalist 
made agreeable use of a fresh and full- 
toned voice, her tone was warm and in- 
gratiating. ... In a group of German 
songs by Brahms, Reger, Franz and 
Marx, Miss Keiser disclosed a measure 
of tenderness, united with a naivete of de- 
livery that was not without individuality 
and charm.” 


N. Y. Evening World—by Noel Straus. 
October 9, 1930 


“With so many factors in her favor that 
make for success on the concert platform, 
Winifred Keiser, a young soprano who 
made her debut in a song recital at Town 
Hall -last night, should not be long in 
seeing the fond dreams of a career real- 
ized, . . . But hers was not a case to be 
dismissed summarily. Not often, it must 
be said, is a neweomer so plentifully 
graced with pulchritude or charm of stage 
presence . .. program which would have 
taxed the powers of a highly experienced 
purveyor of the art. There was a sense 
of style in Miss Keiser’s interpretations, 
coupled with a spontaneity of emotional 
expression. Her diction was above the 
average and she adhered commendably to 
correct pitch, . . . Joseph Marx's Waldse- 
ligkeit, alone of the first two groups of 
selections, afforded intimation of the full 
beauty of Miss Keiser’s natural tones. 
Here the phrases properly emitted and 
supported took on a warmth of color. 
...A nice feeling for melodic curve dis- 
closed itself in the Brahms Wenn due nur 
Zuweilen Laechelst, and the formidable 
Mitradi aria from Mozart’s Don Giovanni 
gave evidence that some day Miss Keiser 
may make an admirable Elvira in that 
opera.” 


New York Sun, October 9, 1930 
“|. . pleasant quality with commendable 
interpretation.” 


N. Y. Telegram—by Pitts 

October 9, 1930 
“Miss Keiser disclosed a lyric voice of 
dark, warm quality. ... It is produced 
with a good deal of freedom . . . it is dis- 
tinctly a pleasing voice. There was no 
lack of feeling in Miss Keiser’s per- 
formance.” 


Sanborn. 


Staats-Zeitung, October 9, 1930 


“Winifred Keiser deserves to be kept in 


and natural talent. 


charming of all. 


tation. 


for here her greatest gift seems to lie. 


encores.” 


Southampton Press, September 3, 1930 
“The program opened brilliantly with 
Morse-Rummel’s Ecstasy which was 
followed by songs in varying mood by 
modern English composers. Particularly 
was The Dancing Lesson which con- 
cluded the second group and served to 
display the brilliance of Miss Keiser’s 
upper register. The third group consisted 
of folk songs, given with great charm and 
spirit; and the last group came to a 
thrilling close with Pearl Curran’s Life, 
in which the singer was supported by a 
sonorous obligate on the beautiful Four 
Fountain Organ. 
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New York Critics Agree! 


WINIFRED KEISE 


YOUNG SOPRANO 
OF DECIDED PROMISE.” 


- 


Brooklyn Citizen, October 9, 1930 
“Her Legato and 
rich and warm.” 


middie register were 


Herald Tribune, October 9, 1930 

“The singer revealed a soprano voice of 
power and range... . Tasteful and musi 
eal phrasing was one of the singer’s as 
sets. Franz’s Liebchen ist da was sung 
with appreciation for its arch humor, . .” 


N. Y. Morning World, October 9, 1930 
“As a singer, Miss Keiser has decided 
promise ,.. the middle voice is of good 
quality. Two early arias by Alessandor 
Scarlatti and Purcell preceded two more 
from Don Giovanni. She also sang four 
songs in German by Brahms, Marx, 
Reger, and Franz; six in English by 
Vaughan Williams, Davies, Salter, Ban- 
tock and Cyril Scott, Debussy'’s Receuille 
ment in French; and a final group of folk 
songs.” 


Brooklyn Eagle, October 9, 1930 


“ 


. .. & voice of charming quality, the 
ability to phrase intelligently and with 
taste, and in addition, the rudiments of 
an interpretative gift.” 


Brooklyn Times—by Harold A. Strick- 
land. October 9, 1930 


“A promising soprano voice... 
vealed last night in the Town Hall by 
Winifred Keiser. The newcomer: offered 
a four-language program that coimbined 
classic arias and folksongs with lieder 
and French numbers. Miss Keiser sang 
with power and style... . In the middle 
register the voice was especially note- 
worthy.” 


was re- 


eye and mind. All too seldom do young 


singers appear in our concert halls who possess such a measure of vocal material 


“If the coming artist continues to study singing in the right way, the musical public 
has something of importance to which to look forward. 
warm voice of considerable volume and range, whose middle register is the most 
One had to take note of her linguistic accomplishment. 
and experience will bring a dynamic manner of delivery and a richly colored presen 


She possesses a beautiful 


Time 


“The young woman should by all means devote herself to the study of lieder style, 


Compositions of Brahms, Reger, Franz, 


and Marx were sung with charming execution, fresh flowing voice and natural 
sweetness; likewise the last group of folksongs was excellently done and aroused 
the large audience to hearty applause, which brought forth the addition of several 


OTHER COMMENTS 


The Hampton Pictorial, August 27, 1930 

ee a charmingly delightful voice of 
unusually fine quality, range and power 
and has rare interpretative gifts.” 

N. Y. American, August 28, 1930 

“Miss Keiser has a 
voice of rare beauty.” 


dramatie soprano 


Southampton Press, September 3, 1930 
“Miss Keiser displayed a beautifvl voice 
of great warmth and purity of tone qual- 
ity with wide range and generous volume. 
She seemed equally at home in all the 
languages of her songs which included 
Japanese,” 
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LISABETH RETHBERG hes for the last 
5 seven years been associated with the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
appearing in leading lyric-dramatic soprano 
roles. Prior to that she held the same dis- 
tinguished position at the State Opera, Dres- 
den, a capital sustaining the oldest traditions 
in the world in opera and concert, as well as 
in Catholic and Protestant church music, the 
former Saxon kings for 800 years regarding 


it their highest duty to advance 


the arts. 


In this center of musical culture, 
where Elisabeth Rethberg received 
her perfect training, she had en- 
tered the Dresden Conservatory 
for study of voice and piano as 
purely incidental to her general 
education. Her great gifts were 
quickly recognized. Before she 
had reached eighteen a five-year 
contract was offered her at Dres- 
den’'s famous Opera, which Wag- 
ner, Richard Strauss and many 
great composers chose above all 
others for the world premieres of 


their operas 


Following her early successes at 
that institution, Rethberg wes en- 
gaged and coached by the illus- 
trious Arthur Nikisch for concerts 
under his direction at the Gewand- 
haus, Leipzig, and with the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. During 
periods of leave from the Dresden 
Opera she sang in concert through- 
out Germany, Austria, Scandinavie, 
and in Russia and Bohemia, mean- 
while extending her fame in opera 
as guest at the Imperial Opera, 
Vienna; in Prague, at the Salzburg 
Music Festivals and other impor- 


tant points. 


Then came Rethberg’s American 
successes, both in opera and concert, which, 
sensational in the beginning, have been sus- 
tained with ever-increasing triumphs. Each 
year on the close of the Metropolitan season, 
she has sung in opera or concert in this country 
and Europe. Learning to know and love 
Americe, Rethberg built her ““house-in-the- 
woods’ on the banks of the Hudson and in a 


natural park within the city limits of New York. 


The international record of Rethberg is a 
golden one. In 1925 she was acclaimed in 
London at the Covent Garden Opera; in 
1996 she fulfilled concert and opera engage- 
ments in America throughout the entire year; 
in 1997 she sang in Holland under Mengel- 
berg'’s conductorship in the Concertgebouw 
and her first contract was closed with the San 
Francisco Opera Company for that city and 
Los Angeles; in 1928, at the request of 


Royal Opera, Rome, at the invitation of Mus- 
solini, Rethberg received from the New York 
Guild of Vocal Teachers a medal inscribed, 
“The Most Perfect Singer in the World.” 

In the spring of 1929, Toscanini, who had 
declared Rethberg’s ‘the heavenly voice,” 
requested her to sing as guest artist at La Scala, 
Milan. So great was her success that instead 
of the two ‘‘Aida’’ performances announced 
six were given, the additional four numbering 

among the last operas conducted 
by the famous maestro at La Scala. 
In the fall of that year Rethberg re- 
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Richard Strauss, Rethberg created the title role 
in ‘The Egyptian Helen’ at its world premiere 
in Dresden. In the fall of that same year she 
created the leading soprano role in Respighi’s 
“The Sunken Bell’ on its world premiere at 
the Metropolitan, the composer autographing 
his dedication on the manuscript score to 
Rethberg as profound tribute; prior to repeat- 
ing the immensely difficult part at the New 


peated her triumphs in opera on 
the Pacific Coast. 


In 1930, following the close of 
the American season, Rethberg 
appeared by invitation at the Royal 
Opera House, Budapest; the State 
Opera, Dresden, and the Grand 
Opera, Paris. The citizens of 

Budapest, known as the severest 
; critics, regard music as a necessity. 
Having fine native talent in their 
opera casts, they are absolutely 
independent in their judgment. ’ 
Unanimously, Rethberg was de- 
clared one of the greatest singers 


of all time. 





In Dresden, during the inter- 
national exhibition, a “Rethberg 
Week” was celebrated at the 
State Opera. The old saying “A 
prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country’ was further 


contradicted by the appointment 





of Rethberg as honorary member of 
all State Theatres of Saxony, re- 
ceiving the personally delivered 
congratulations of President Schick 
and high Saxon officials, a distinc- 
tion never before conferred on so 
young a singer, and for her great 


international work in art. 


In Paris Elisabeth Rethberg was enthusiastic- 
ally received at the Grand Opera by the most 
distinguished international audiences in the 
world. Following her Paris engagement 
Madame Rethberg sailed at once for America 
to open the season of opera at Ravinia Park, 
Chicago, where she has sung each summer 
since 1923 with the brilliant forces assembled 


there. 
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Chicago 


Madame Rethberg’s voice is acclaimed by the critics the 
finest soprano before the public today. In the sum of its 
infinite refinements, her singing art is equally the subject 
of acclaim which admits little qualification.—Chicago 
American, August 16, 1930. 


In quality, in evenness, but, above all, for the connoisseur, 
in soundness of production, her voice is phenomenally 
beautiful. In its unique admixture of sweetness, rich- 
ness, purity, force and ease, it is, merely as @ physical 
phenomenon, perhaps the most beautiful one to be 
heard in America; certainly it is the most cloying.— 
Chicago News, September 6, 1930. 


Faust 


“Perfect’’ is a word that the critic shuns, by natural inclina- 
tion, but, also, because of an entirely reasonable regard 
for the probabilities; and it will be admitted that it is a 
word seldom justified by the event in this world of com- 
promise. Yet | can think of no other word that would 
describe the singing of Elisabeth Rethberg last night in 
“Faust.” . . . It was, | am certain, just what Gounod 
heard in his heart when he set down the notes of the 
ballad and the “Jewel Song.”’. . . One carried awey 4 
memory of a thing so warmly gracious, so effortless, so 
entirely beautiful that the task of the workaday world 
will be made lighter by it.—Chicago Examiner, July 18, 
1930. 


La Juive 


Madame Rethberg had one of those nights when she liter- 
ally out-sang herself. Inevitably she sings with distinc- 
tion of tone and great purity of style, but to these she 
added the dynamic brilliance and flowing richness to 
make the role stand out in its proper clean-cut domi- 
nance.—Chicago Journal of Commerce, July 11, 1930. 


Mme. Rethberg sang magnificently. She played the part 
with simple dignity, no straining after dramatic effect, 
no labored acting, but with deep feeling. And her 
singing was as beautiful as anything | have ever heard.— 
Chicago Post, June 30, 1930. 


Cavalleria Rusticana 


It is an awe-inspiring tour de force demanding the ultimate 
in power, range and spiritual intensity. Mme. Rethberg 
tossed it off, disd to ack ledge any technical 
difficulties but rising splendidly to the challenge of the 
drama.—Chicago Examiner, July 24, 1930. 





Elisabeth Rethberg as Santuzze, the soprano with the voice 
of perfect quality, power and warmth. Here wes 
singing to remember for a long time. —Chicago Tribune, 


July 24, 1930. 


Sunken Bell 


If there are sopranos more ravishing to the ear than Elisabeth 
Rethberg, they are not to be rated thirteen to the dozen. 
—Chicago American, June 23, 1930. 


All the music that Mme. Rethberg hed to sing had distinc- 
tive character—and how she sang it. It wes superb 
vocal virtuosity.— Chicago Post, June 23, 1930. 


The Bartered Bride 


Mame. Rethberg, who is Aida, or Elsa, or any tragic heroine, 
one night, and commedienne another, belongs to the 
group we used to acclaim in the so-called “golden age” 
of song, when a soprano could sing Norma today and 
Lucia tomorrow. Her versatility was no less apperent 
and successfully employed than the loveliness and facility 
of her vocalization. Rarely has her voice sounded so 
satin smooth and brilliant. Nor her personality more 


engeging.— Chicago American, August 9, 1930. 


Perfect song is indeed her habit, almost, one might say, 
her subconscious habit.—Chicago Examiner, August 9, 
1930. 


Il Trovatore 
The tone was of its invariable purity, and her mastery of the 
snares and pitfalls of the role should have been a lesson 
to every singer who heard her—Chicago Herald 
Examiner, June 29, 1930. 


Andrea Chenier 


There is no greater dramatic soprano.—Chicago Examiner, 
July 7, 1930. 


Budapest 


We have never heard a more ideal style, never a more 
noble refinement. We do not expect to hear the equal 
for a long time to come. The sublime brilliance, the fine 
power, the perfect’ evenness of her voice, and the 
admirable culture of her art were especially conspicuous 
in the German songs, which this beautiful woman, this 
greatest artist brought to life as if she, herself, were the 
Goddess of Song. In short, Rethberg is a sensation! The 
large and elegant audience felt happy that it could, for 
once, honor a singer who was really worthy of all the 
ovations given her.—Pesti Hirlap, May 1, 1930. 


There is a striking combination of personal beauty and en- 
chanting loveliness of voice, both noble and refined. 
Charm is the connecting link between her appearance 
and her style of singing. It shows her greatness, that 
she is equally impressive in concert or in opera. Like 
a pearl in a shell her voice stands out from the background 
of her many sided, perfect art, ruled by the eternal law 
of beauty.— Pester Lloyd, May 1, 1930. 


The fame of Elisabeth Rethberg’s art, newly increased by 
her sensational rendition of Aida, attracted such a 
large audience that the huge auditorium was over- 
crowded. The sincere, noble, healthy art of Elisabeth 
Rethberg radiated vigor, youth, power, intelligence and 
deep feeling. There are no technical difficulties for her, 
there is no limit to the scope of her art. Her indi- 
viduality is supreme.—Pesti Naplo, May 1, 1930. 


Aida 


Budapest audiences trust only to their own ears, not 
believing even in the name “Metropolitan Opera.” 
But in the case of Elisabeth Rethberg the critic can state 
with great delight that this great artist is able to give us 
wondrous things. Her art is at its highest peak. Her 
beautiful, pure voice radiates with splendor; her art 
of singing is perfect, her diction matches the lovely 
quality of her voice —Magyar Hirlap, April 21, 1930. 


The appearance of the opera house showed that a sense- 
tional artistic event was about to take place. . . . In the 
truest meaning of the word Elisabeth Rethberg is « great 
artist. Her technique is of incredible perfection. 
Every phrase gave evidence of her matured style, of the 
depth of her soul and the refinement of her artistic teste. 


The audience was spellbound, overwhelmed by so much 
beauty. Her portrayal of the part was masterly... . The 
marvelous artist received endless ovations and was called 
before the curtain so many times that count was lost.— 
Ujsag, April 21, 1930. 


Butterfly 


Again her singing and acting proved a clear, true mirror 
of her fine, rich soul. The complete scale from childish, 
innocent love to the burning passion of a matured woman 
wes masterfully portrayed. Her miraculous mezza voce, 
her silver-spun, tender legati transported her listeners to 
a world of dreamy beauty.—Budapesti Hirlap, May 
4, 1930. 


Her wonderful voice, her sublime art, her charming and 
beautiful personality enshrined her forever in the hearts 
of our music-loving public.—Magyar Hirlap, May 4, 
1930. 


Again proved that hers is one of the most marvelous voices 
of all time, so perfectly clear and free as we never 
expected to hear 
from a human 
throat. . . . The 
depth and sin- 
cerity of her art 
touched the very 
soul of her audi- 
ence. — Ujsag, 
May 4, 1930. 


Management 


Guus. Baller \ 


Dresden 


Each time that Elisabeth Rethberg returns to us, it seems as 
if her voice had become more beautiful, her style nobler 
and more refined. Her voice is unique, none can sing 
as she does. But we want to see as well as hear her, 
because her charm and loveliness delight us and enhance 


the beauty of her song. 


It is impossible to describe Rethberg’s art, suffice it to say 
thet everything she does is truly great.—Dresdner 
Anzeiger, May 7, 1930. 

Her voice is the expression of her soul. Received en- 

thusiastically wherever she lavishes upon audiences the 

gold of her incomparable voice. Justly we may call her 
the first soprano of the world. 


There is in Elisabeth Rethberg’s voice a virginal chastity 
that moves us deeply and gives to her songs a tender 
purity, on artistic perfection. The packed house was in 
an orgy of enthusiasm.— Dresdner Neuste Nachrichten, 
May 7, 1930. 


No artist has the hold that she maintains on audiences; 
no artist evokes such sincere and touching demonstra- 
tions of appreciation from them. During her singing 
every face in the hall expresses joyful content. Her 
blonde loveliness and graceful charm radiate animated 
youth and happiness. Her voice and art of singing are 
unperalleled.—Dresdner Nachrichten, May 7, 1930. 


She came, she sang, she conquered! The most elegant 


audience seen in many a month occupied every available 
seat and all standing room. Rethberg is the idol of Dres- 
den, and as such she was received with an ovation lasting 
minutes before she could begin her program. Half of 
her numbers had to be repeated, and numerous encores 
were demanded after each group. Flowers were piled 
mountainlike on the stage. At the end of the program 
applause resembled 4 hurricane.—Dresdner Volks- 
zeitung, May 7, 1930. 


Tannhauser 


She was greeted with a demonstration such as the old 
Dresden Opera House has hardly heard before. And 
then she started to sing as only she can sing, her voice 
taking possession of our souls. The rest of the world 
was forgotten, nothing else mattered but this voice from 


heaven. 


At the end of the act the whole audience rose as one 
man and tornadoes of appleuse roared through the house 
Flowers rained from all directions, and bouquets were 
thrown en masse. —Dresdner Neuste Nachrichten, May 
10, 1930. 


If you want to prove or demonstrate the meaning of real 
beauty in the art of singing, Elisabeth Rethberg must be 
your example of examples. Hers is a voice unique in the 
harmonious blending of natural qualities. Every tone is 
ideally beautiful, hawless, without the slightest blemish, 
her whole scale is 4 unit of baffling clearness. Her voice 
is abstract, it is beauty itself, beauty of a better world 


than ours. —Dresdner Anzeiger, May 10, 1930. 


Is it necessary to report that there was a sold-out house, 
that the audience was the elite of the city, that there was 
enthusiasm of gigantic proportions, thet there were 
flowers en masse and all the other makings of a truly 
great sensational event. These things are inseparable 


from a Rethberg night! 


Elizabeth lived in tones as crystal clear, as warm, as soulful 
as if produced on the best of Stradivarius violins. 
Wagner was sung with Mozart bel canto, something 
rere and magnificent, and Elizabeth wes portrayed by 
her with a touching loveliness and personal beauty.— 
Dresdner Nachrichten, May 10, 1930. 


Il Trovatore 


The ardent passion of Verdi's melodies found « wonderful 
interpretation in Elisabeth Rethberg’s voice, but the 
lyrical passages were the high lights of the evening. She 
filled them with a deep human feeling. . . . The radiating 

timbre of her voice 


and the marvelous 


SSN | a legati were irre- 


A sold- 
outhouse showered 
her with boundless 


enthusiasm—Staats- 


sistible 


zeitung, May 16, 
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LANTHANUM 


Madame Rethberg has a splendid voice 


Rethberg’s is art and life itself 


Paris 


After her marvelous performances in Aida, Walkyre and 
Tannhauser, the admirable artist Madame Rethberg sur- 
passed herself in recital. Surely she is one of the most 
gifted and charming artists that has come to us from other 


lands. —Jntransigeant, June 13, 1930. 


None of the great songstresses that we have heard.in Paris 


possesses the passion and elan of Elisabeth Rethberg 
Her perfect art is combined with 6 great dramatic tem- 
perament rarely to be found in French singers. —Candide, 


June 12, 1930. 


It is difficult 
which to admire the more, its fullness or its purity. She 
hes besides profound intelligence and « power of inter 
pretation which is in itself perfection. —Semaine a Paris, 
June 13, 1930. 


Madame Rethberg, who gave us an incomparable Sieglinde, 


presented a recital which was real enchantment. Her 
infinite variety of resources allow her to triumph in 
every style of music.—Excelsior, June 9, 1930. 


Le Soir, May 29, 1930. 


Mademe Rethberg, through her youth, charm and art of 


singing, eclipses all lsoldes known to music-lovers 
Action Francaise, June 13, 1930. 


Since her debut this artist has quickly made many friends 


and legions of admirers. Her art springs from the pro- 
foundest resources of the soul. Only supreme endow 
ment can present such gifts. It is impossible to describe 
her great art, but the unanimous and unbounded acclaim 
of her audiences proved that this mistress of song is 
beloved by the Parisians, who will never forget her 
Zeitung, (Paris), June 11, 1930. 


Madame Rethberg has celebrated great triumphs at the 


Paris Opera as Aida, Sieglinde and Elizabeth. She 
was enthusiastically received by press and public. In 
@ song recital there her success was one rarely accorded 
any singer. Storms of applause from the international 
audience were so sweeping that she had to double her 


program.— National Newspaper (Basle, Switzerland) ' 


Elisabeth Rethberg came to Paris for the first time and had 


an indescribable success. As Sieglinde and Elizabeth, 
Mademe Rethberg made the strongest possible impres 
sion on enthusiastic audiences. Her recital, despite 
the June heat and late season, was sold-out to the las: 


seat.—Allgemeine Musik Zeitung (Berlin) 


Dresden 


(continued) 


Freischutz 


Weber's melodies make her voice bloom in ideal beauty 


There is a miraculous richness in her phrasing; « noble 
caressing warmth in her cantilena; passionately rising 
jubilance in the dramatic climaxes.—Dresdner Nach- 


richten, May 12, 1930. 


Agathe and Elisabeth Rethberg are of one sou! and on 


heart, the artist lives in the role, and the role lives 
through the artist. Her singing of Agathe’s music has 
in it something indescribably calming end caressing, 
something soothing end healing which is not of this 
world. It comes from 4 sphere beyond all earthly 
passion, it has the divine power of eliminating sorrow 
and sadness.— Dresdner Neuste Nachrichten, May 12 
1930. 


Her tones are strings of pearls, it is a miracle of tons! 


beasuty, it is ideal! —Dresdner Anziger, May 12, 1930. 


A touching simplicity and loveliness characterizes her 
singing and acting of the role of Elsa, though the 
dramatic climaxes are mastered in heroic, impressive 
manner. . . . The farewell ovation in the house lasted 

more than twenty minutes; laurel wreaths and bouquets 

were piled ebout her. Let us hope that Elisabeth Reth 
berg will make us happy agein very, very soon!-} 

Dresdner Neuste Nachrichten, May 16, 1930. 


Her every scene was 4 miracle of vocal beauty. . One 
never tires of hearing Rethberg. One tone from her 
throet and we have the ardent desire that her singing 
may never, never cease; the more we hear, the stronger 
that longing grows. Elisabeth Rethberg, return soon 
we are longing for you, we need you for our heppiness 
—Dresdner Nachrichten, May 16, 1930. 
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It is better to enjoy music than to criticize it. 

No matter what may be said about the court judges 
of this city, the music judges (critics) of New York 
are above all suspicion of venality. 


Ns 
On Hallowe’en the spook of Massenet floated 
about the rafters of the Metropolitan, and moaned: 
“Is Manon the. only opera I composed ?” 
icceaenigenlllmamiedans 
What, strictly speaking, is “symphonic jazz”? The 
moment even a bit of jazz appears in an orchestral 
work, no one mistakes it for symphony. 
SS aa 
Gigli, the tenor, who was a drug clerk in his youth, 
can fill any physician’s prescription. No wonder he 
is able to soothe, stimulate, and relax his hearers at 
will. Ay 
Czecho-Slovakia won’t listen to German operas ; 
Germany won’t listen to Czecho-Slovakian operas ; 
Hungary won’t listen to either German or Czecho- 
The merry musical war is on. 


—_—_©—__——- 


Slovakian operas 


Frances Gershwin, sister of Rhapsody in Blue 
George, and Leopold Godowsky, Jr., son of Leopold, 
one of the kings of Pianoland, were married last 
Sunday. If there is anything in blood lines, the ad- 
vent of a new wonder child should be a very probable 
event. 


ee ee eee 

It is gratifying to hear that no less an authority 
than Artur 3odanzky does not regard opera as being 
in a moribund state. A debate on the subject be- 
tween the distinguished conductor and Mary Gar- 
den, who is much perturbed over the “impending 
fate” of opera, would be very interesting. 

caasgesielibshaactes 

\ida (as often before) opened the Metropolitan 
opera The box office receipts broke the 
record for opening nights—by exactly fifteen dol- 
lars. Hard times, eh what? Also, how about those 
cheerful paragraphers who tell us that opera, as a 
form of musical entertainment, is dying, or at least 
very very ill? 


season. 


An international edition of the complete works of 
Palestrina is being prepared in Brussels by Dr. 
Tirabassi. Apparently the plan is to print these 
works by subscription. The prospectus at hand seems 
a little indefinite in its wording, but Dr. Tirabassi, 
who comes from Amalfi, Italy, and was presented 
with a doctor’s degree at the University of Basle, 
is evidently a man of learning, and certainly, in any 
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case, it would be an extremely valuable contribution 

to musical art if the complete works of Palestrina 

could be placed within reach of the music lover. 
— 

Montaigne, the essayist, remarked that, “A pow- 
erful imagination brings about the event.” Musical 
performers will supplement: “And how about aiding 
imagination with technic?” 

- ination 

Judging from the attendan¢e at the Philharmonic, 
the Opera and the concerts of popular recitalists 
the prevailing hard times do not seem to have hit 
the music-loving public very heavily as yet. 

anes Sree 

EK. F. Bushnell, who died August 15, 1929, at 
Glion, Switzerland, left a gross estate of $1,935,636. 
tle was bass soloist at the West Presbyterian Church 
for ten years or more and sang in concerts, oratorios 
and so on constantly. And they say musicians do 
not make money ! 

—-® 

According to her illustrious father, little eight- 
week-old Miss Heifetz will not be allowed to be- 
come a musician. “It is too hard a life,” says the 
master-violinist, evidently having in mind the many 
thousands of less fortunate ones than himself. It 
seems a safe hazard that if his daughter should de- 
velop only a moderate degree of his own stupendous 
talent, Mr. Heifetz will rescind his ultimatum—and 
maybe involuntarily—for genuine talent will not be 
denied. 

nee eee 

Paderewski is with us again. The grand old mas- 
ter of the keyboard and erstwhile master of post- 
war Poland, pianist and gentleman extraordinary. 
sat on the dimly lighted stage of Carnegie Hall on 
the afternoon of November 1, and, in spite of his 
seventy years (November 6), cast the same spell 
over his enraptured audience as he did in the same 
hall in 1890. Not long recovered from a serious 
operation, the septuagenarian demonstrated the pos- 
session of undiminished mental, temperamental, and 
physical powers which were little short of marvelous. 
The Musica Courter offers the grand master its 
heartiest congratulations on his seventieth birthday, 
and believes that it is voicing the hope of his count- 
less admirers the world over that his exalted art 
may be vouchsafed the musical world for years to 
come, 

——_—_ ——— 
ANCIENT ESTIMATES OF MUSIC AND 
DANCING 

A century and a half ago the philosopher David 
Hume published his essays. In one of them he says: 
“It must be confessed that chance has a great in- 
fluence on national manners; and many events hap- 
pen in society which are not to be accounted for by 
general rules. Who could imagine, for instance, that 
the Romans, who lived freely with their women, 
should be very indifferent about music, and esteem 
dancing infamous; while the Greeks, who almost 
never saw a woman but in their own homes, were 
continually piping, singing, and dancing ?” 

Is this Hume humor? Or is the dour philosopher 
merely lost in one of the mists of bonnie Scotland ? 
lato, who might be called the David Hume of 
Athens, was forever condemning the light music and 
frivolous dances of the Greek women. He believed 
in military dances and war songs. In the fourth 
book of his Republic he says: “For the introduction 
of a new kind of music must be shunned as im- 
perilling the whole state; since styles of music are 
never disturbed without affecting the most important 
political institutions.” 

Plato condemned piping and singing and loose 
dances as strongly as anybody could condemn them. 
And did Hume know that in 1745 William Gutherie, 
in a footnote to his new translation of the Orations 
of Cicero, defended Roman music? He says: “The 
reader is not to imagine from this passage that the 
Romans condemned all manner of dancing; for there 
were several sorts of dances which they thought con- 
tributed both to the gracefulness and activity of the 
body. The dances here reproached (by Cicero) are 
the effeminate dances used by stage players.” But 
notwithstanding Plato, Cicero, Hume, or Gutherie, 
dancing will go on as usual this season. 

“The sculptors of the city, driven by that fierce 
professional jealousy which, in every age and coun- 
try, has made life so hard for eminent talents, united 
against the artist and the stranger, wearying him 
with persecutions and threats.” That is how the 
sculptors of Bologna treated Michelangelo when he 
visited them in 1492-3. The story is told in French 
by M. A. Lannau-Rolland in his book Michel-Ange 
et Vittoria Colonna, published at Paris in 1863. We 
quote it here to show how superior the musical pro- 
fession is to that of the sculptor and the painter ; for 
of course no musician is ever jealous of another 
musician. 


November 8, 1930 
The Bechstein-Moor Piano 


Winifred Christie’s demonstrations in New 
York during the past fortnight of the Bechstein- 
Moor Double Keyboard Piano have proved ab- 
solutely convincing. This great invention ex- 
tends piano possibilities in a manner of which 
no conception is given by mere description. One 
hears that there are two keyboards, one of which 
plays an octave higher than the other, but until 
the effects and results of the device are actually 
heard the importance of it cannot be gauged. 

Purists and reactionaries may harbor a pre- 
judice against what they are likely to call tam- 
pering with the instrument of the immortals. 
It so happens, however, that this “tampering” 
gives the player the power to present the music 
of the immortals as it is intended to sound. Oc- 
tave passages, some of them almost impossible 
of execution on the ordinary keyboard, and all 
of them impossible to play legato except with 
the use of the pedal, are simple on this new 
piano. The two keyboards are simply coupled 
together and the octave passages played as a 
passage of single notes. Furthermore, the many 
“spread” chords that are found in the music of 
the masters, and which can only be played im- 
perfectly, one note after the other, may be 
struck on these two keyboards so that all of the 
notes are heard simultaneously. The actual 
reach of one hand on this piano, instead of be- 
ing (at most) an octave and a third, is two oc- 
taves and a third. 

And yet, with all this, the piano itself is in 
no way “tampered with.” That is a point that 
should be borne in mind by conscientious ob- 
jectors. The piano is as it was, the lower key- 
board being an ordinary piano keyboard upon 
which music may be played just as it has always 
been played since the piano was invented. The 
upper keyboard also is an ordinary keyboard 
provided with a device which causes the notes 
to sound an octave higher. Its use is entirely 
optional. Entirely optional, too, is the use of 
the coupler which attaches one keyboard to the 
other, so that every note played will automat- 
ically be an octave. 

If the performer does not need or want the 
upper keyboard he is not compelled to use it. 
But it will be found to simplify greatly many 
difficult piano passages, and it will also be found 
to enlarge the possibilities of transcriptions. 
And why not? Many of the works of Bach have 
been transcribed and are almost invariably 
heard in their transcribed form. The same is 
true of certain works by other classic com- 
posers. And if works are to be transcribed, if, 
particularly, organ works are to be played on 
the piano, why should the transcription not be 
made as perfect as possible? 

Is it not a fact that far too much attention is 
paid to the past and far too little to the future? 
The past, with all its greatness, is not the end. 
There will be greater things in the future. Even 
today we are aware of harmonic developments 
that neither Wagner nor Strauss nor Debussy 
ever dreamed of. And there are many of these 
that cannot be played by one player on the or- 
dinary piano keyboard. The double keyboard, 
by extending the reach of the hand, renders 
them possible, and as the piano so equipped 
comes into common use composers of piano mu- 
sic will welcome with open arms its possibilities 
and will develop an altogether new piano idiom, 
broader and fuller than any of old. 

Think, for instance, of the difficulty—some- 
times impossibility—of transcribing for piano 
the orchestral works of Wagner, Strauss, or, in- 
deed, any of the moderns! Some of them have 
been attempted, but with what inadequate ef- 
fect. The Bechstein-Moor piano enlarges these 
possibilities to such an extent that works far 
more complicated than the Tannhauser Over- 
ture, which is now a pianistic tour de force, will 
be frequently found on recital programs. 

Addition is not destruction. Were the Bech- 
stein-Moor piano to demand a completely new 
technic, like the Janko keyboard; were the play- 
er forced, continually, to use both keyboards of 
the Bechstein-Moor piano, so that all music 
would be automatically transcribed, one might 
hesitate to predict its rapid acceptance. But 
the Bechstein-Moor piano is an ordinary piano 
with something valuable added to it. If it did 
nothing else, the fact that it simplifies the exe- 
cution of many difficult piano passages should 
recommend it to players, amateur as well as 
professional. 
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V Qarration:s 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


This week marks the tenth year of broadcasting 
and it seems like only yesterday. 

Subject is worthy of a long editorial, explaining 
the practical, cultural, and especially musical impor- 
tance of radio broadcasting. 

Well, to begin at the beginning : 

There is probably no other single concept in the 
field of physics that has been the subject of so much 
dispute and controversy among scientists as the ether 
concept. This theory postulates a medium that per- 
vades all space and by means of which light and heat 
are transmitted through regions devoid of ordinary 
matter. It has, by many scientists, been considered 
the carrier of all types of radiant energy, such as 
radio, heat, light, ultra-violet, x rays, gamma rays 
and cosmic rays. 

Then there is a more recent theory that also has 
bearing on the subject of the ether. This new 
thought concerns ‘wave mechanics,” and has grown 
out of the work of modification of the Bohr atom 
as propounded by such investigators as Dirac, Heis- 
enberg, De Broglie and Schroedinger. It considered 
the electrons inside an atom of jany material to be 
either groups of waves or accompanied by groups of 
waves, 

Considering, therefore, that, in a manner of speak- 
ing—oh, turn on your radio and see for yourself 
how it works. 

eee 


Personally, I have not been able to find the proper 
name for my radio when I am listening to something 
of uncommon interest, there is an excited rat-tat-tat, 
a sudden great silence, and the contraption, like Pres- 
ident Coolidge, does not choose to run. 

eneRre 


In Budapest, the teachers of English have increased 
in recent years from 600 to 6,000, as the movie fans 
are anxious to know what the film stars talk about in 
the American pictures shown in the Hungarian capi- 
tal. No similar increase in the number of music 
teachers is reported from Budapest. It seems that 
even a Hungarian baby can understand American 


music. 
nme 


And here’s some American poetry—or is it Ha- 
waiian ?-— 

HULA 
BOM...Bmmm...BOM...bmmm.. 
BOM...Bmm...bom.. .bm.. 

Hard quick hands on a shark-skin tom- tom, 

Seeds in a gourd shell...shaking. . _shaking, 

Surf on a seashore. . crashing. . breaking, 

Flames of the torches. . flaming. . -flaring, 

Eyes in the moonlight. . -burning. . . staring, 

Slim brown body...swaying...curving, 

Fluttering fingers. ..swooping ...swerving, 

Leis of flowers...wilting.. _swooning, 

Deep hot voices.. singing. . .crooning. 
BOM...bm...bom...bm... 
BOM...bm.bom.bm.bm... 

(From Hula Moons, by Don Blanding. 

Published by Dodd, Mead.) 
nme 
Irving Weil, august critic of the Evening Journal, 
takes his job seriously, but when he occasionally 
pokes fun he does it very delightfully. For instance, 
last week he wrote (October 31) of Strauss’ Alpine 
Symphony, heard at the Philharmonic concert : 


Strauss is considerably behind Baedeker as an Alpine 
guide. 

Just which one of the Alps Strauss scaled does not trans- 
pire, but it may have been no more than Bavaria’s Zugspitze 
which looks down some 10,000 feet upon his Summer home 
at Garmisch. That, of course, would be quite enough for 
any symphony to deal with but Strauss’ makes even the Zug- 
spitze a pretty feeble jaunt. One feels that it is a good thing 
he didn’t attempt Mont Blanc—good for Mont Blanc. 


It is strongly to be suspected that Irving likes 
some other compositions a bit more than he cares 
for the Alpine Symphony. 

eRe, 


At any rate, he is not as severe as his confrere— 
name blank—who was overheard whispering to a 
neighbor at Carnegie Hall: “Strauss’ Alpine Sym- 
phony is the Swiss cheese of music.’ 

nme 


A spicy item of gossip from the Bayreuth sesston 
of last Summer is to the effect that Dr. Karl Muck, 
the German, was intensely peeved because of the 
prominence accorded by the Wagners to Toscanini, 


Italian. Mrs. Siegfried Wagner, the report runs 
further, arranged tea parties at three different times 
which Toscanini fotiid time to attend, but Dr. Muck 


stubbornly refused to put in an appearance at any 
of them. 
nme 

Alfred Mirovich, the pianist, scheduled to give 
several recitals here this season, is a cousin of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. A few years ago, Mirovich, who had 
just arrived for his first visit to America, was invited 
by Gabrilowitsch to attend his piano-cello sonata re- 
cital with Pablo Casals in Philadelphia. The after- 
noon of the concert saw the two rehearsing at the 
hotel, with Mirovich turning the pages for his cous- 
in. In one of the works, the piane-part was marked 
at a certain place with a large lead-pencilled cross. 

“This indicates,” explained Gabrilowitsch before 
the rehearsal began, ‘‘that when we reach the cross, 
Casals will be playing, and you, must get up and turn 
the page for him.” 

Everything went off so well, that Gabrilowitsch 
asked Mirovich to be the official page-turner of the 
recital that evening. The visitor demurred, plead- 
ing that he had been in America only two days, 
that he did not know the usages of the local concert 
stage, that he would be nervous at such an initial 
appearance before a strange audience. 

Gabrilowitsch and Casals insisted, 
Mirovich consented. 

The pencil-cross sonata opened the program that 
evening. Mirovich was even more nervous than he 
had feared. However, he became intensely inter- 
ested in the playing and when the large cross loomed 
up suddenly he entirely forgot its meaning. 

“Turn, turn,” whispered Gabrilowitsch excitedly. 
Mirovich half rose and reached for the page. “No, 
no,” came from Gabrilowitsch, and Mirovich sat 
down again. “Turn for Casals,” commanded the 
agonized Gabrilowitsch. 

Meanwhile, Casals had reached the awkward place 
and managed in desperation to turn the page him- 
self. The innocent Mirovich sprang to the Casals 
desk, and turned another page, which the angry 
Casals immediately turned back. 

Mirovich, in panic, dashed over to Gabrilowitsch 
(who had in the interim also done his own page- 
manipulation) and turned for him. Up went the 
furious pianist’s hand and he slapped the page back. 

The audience had by this time become aware of 
the comedy of errors and tittered in huge enjoy- 
ment. Mirovich perspired in frenzy. 

“My first American public appearance,” he says, 
when telling the story, “was, at any rate, a laughing 
success, but not with Casals and Gabrilowitsch.” 

eee 

From Beau Broadway’s column in the Morning 
Telegraph: 


and, finally, 


Isn’t The Song Without a Name a swipe from Kreisler’s 
Old Refrain? 

That reminds me of the one about the chap who went up to 
a melody borrower and said: “I want to tell you how much 
I liked your concert.” 

“I’m so happy you were made happy,” said the composer. 

“Yes,” said the heckler, “I never dreamed I’d shake hands 
with Chopin in person.” 

nd 


Paris nationalistic dailies are waging a campaign 
against the great number of German concerts sched- 
uled for this winter in the French capital. Why 
waste words? The best remedy would be to give 
more French concerts. 


” 


ne 
The Sun (November 1) says: “La Traviata will 
be song at the President Theatre tomorrow.” Is not 
La Traviata song always? 
ners 
Speaking of newspaper matters—New York Phil- 
harmonic players must smile when they read the 
Tribune caption of November 2: “London.to Have 
Busy Season for Orchestras.” 
eRe 
Riot insurance is now ‘obtainable. It has been in 
vogue for a long while in grand opera, where a riot 
of enthusiasm can always be purchased. 
ere 
535 W. 110th St., New York City, 
November 1, 1930. 
Leonard Liebling, Esq., 


113 W.-:57th St., New. York City. 
My dear Mr. Liebling: 


I am not given to flattery but I cannot help expressing 
my highest esteem of the stand you have taken, namely, 
that every serious musician ought to be supported ethicaliy 
and actively regardless of one’s personal opinion. I know 
that you are not an enthusiastic admirer of Bruckner and 
Mahler. If more-critics had shared this point of view, per- 
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haps the great masters would not have had to struggle quite 
so hard to gain recognition. 

Permit me to thank you most sincerely for offering to 
publish my letter. I also wish to say that it is highly grati- 
fying to be privileged to count you among the honorary mem- 
bers of the Bruckner Society. 

I hope that you will find it worth while to publish a short 
article on Bruckner now and then in order to keep his name 
before the public. Whenever I find anything of interest 
about Bruckner or Mahler I shall take the liberty of sending 
it to you trusting that it will in your judgment be of interest 
to your readers. 

If critics would for the time being stress the beauties of 
these Austrian composers before and after performances in- 
stead of emphasizing their weaknesses—and every genius 
has both—much could, I think, be accomplished toward over- 
coming the prejudice which now exists. Only in this way can 
Bruckner and Mahler be judged fairly by American audi- 
ences in the course of time. 

I might mention the fact that I understand that the Chicago 
Symphony will play some Bruckner and Mahler this season 

Thanking you again for your kind letter, I remain 

Cordially yours, 


Rozert G. 
eRe 

Sir Hamilton Harty declares: “Never once do ! 
remember hearing over the wireless anything ap 
proximating to music.” To which one can think of 
no reply more appropriate than “Tut, tut.” 

eRe 

Look at the brighter side. 

sian children are 


GreY. 


See how many Rus- 
not geniuses on the violin. 
zee 
Perhaps the best way to make grand opera a neces- 
sity would be to pass a Nineteenth Amendment 
against it. Our country soon would be. full of sing- 
easies. 
eRe, 
From Le Menestrel, Paris, September 19: 

Le Musical Courier du 23 aott publie une photographie 
de son rédacteur en chef, Leonard Liebling, prise devant la 
facade de l'Opéra, sous l’affiche des Huguenots. En voici 
l’'argument: “L’expression de tristesse sur le visage du ré- 
dacteur en chef du Musical Courier est due 4 la peine que 
lui cause le répertoire inchangeant (unchanging) du Grand 
Opéra de Paris.” Situation inchangée, comme disaient les 
communiqués de la guerre. Puisse celle-ci se terminer aussi 
par une victoire. 

nme 


Louis Graveure wore square whiskers one season, 
went beardless the next, and now sports a mustache. 
The betting among his admirers now is 7 to 5 that 
next winter he will come out with a Louis Napoleon, 
and 8 to 5 that he will be bedecked with burnsides 
He never changes, however, so far as his perfect 
interpretative art and fine diction are concerned. 

eRe, 

Vi informs Variations that to children, the Czerny 
Etudes represent the castor oil of piano practising. 

ees 

The Sunday Times of Zanesville, O 
issue of October 19 that I am known as 
of music.” 


, says in its 

“the Edison 

Incandescently or phonographically ? 
Rene 

With political and prohibition scandals filling the 
air and the newspapers of our land, no wonder the 
press pays so little attention to the fact that just 275 
years ago occurred the death of Marcos Soares 
Pereira, Portuguese composer of Masses, Psalms, 
Te Deums, and Motets. This is an ungrateful 
world. 

zee”, 

Several American composers have recently asked 
me to suggest some suitable material to be turned 
into opera librettos. 

It is not easy to find effective stories for lyrical 
stage purposes. An ideal opera libretto must offer 
pictorial possibilities, be good drama, and furnish 
situations that lend themselves to musical comment 
and illustration. 

I offer the following original scenario, which | 
have not copyrighted, and it is available to all Amer- 
ican composers, even modernistic ones, without any 
charge whatsoever : 

The scene is laid in The Dead City, upstairs. A 
clock indicates the hour. It is half past. A man 
enters. He is Parsifal. 

Then the plot proceeds : 

After being shaved by The Barber of Seville, 
Parsifal meets Martha, The Jewess; and took her 
to The Masked Ball, where she disguised herself as 
The Queen of Sheba, and he impersonated The 
Trumpeter of Sakkingen. Robert the Devil, seeing 
The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief lying on the floor, 
took it te Martha, and Parsifal’s anger precipitated 
A Merry War, in which no Ruddygore was spilt. 

Parsifal being stingy, espied The Water Carrier 
and offered Martha a drink, but she said she pre 
ferred L’Elisir d’Amore, and forthwith left him and 
sought Eugen Onegin, The Beggar Student. Par 
sifal pursued her, but The Flying Dutchman was not 
fast enough to catch his Favorita, and she joined 
his L’Amico Fritz (in the costume of Lohengrin), 
who introduced Martha to Linda de Chamounix and 
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treated both of them to a chocolate L’Eclair. At 
that moment Martha, remembering her appointment 
with Sigurd, The Gipsy Baron—who had promised 
her the Ring of the Nibelungen—jumped into a cab 
driven by The Postilion of Longjumeau, and reached 
her destination as The Chimes of Normandy tolled 
the hour of midnight. But The African at the door 
had seen her. 

Just then Parsifal dashed up and asked the where- 
abouts ot Martha. Did William Tell? No, for he 
was the Mute of Portici, and wore a Domino Noir, 
By Order of His Highness, The King of Lahore 
(who was King Against His Will). Parsifal, after 
fighting love’s Battle with Martha, called her a 
Nuremberg Doll and found consolation with one of 
the Maidens of Schilda. Martha was captured by 
Two Grenadiers and The Yeoman of the Guard for 
the Seraglio of Merlin, and would have ended her 
days there as a Bartered Bride had it not been for 
the heroic Siegfried, who paid good Rhinegold for 
her release, and being neither a Don Juan nor a 
Poacher, soon celebrated his Wedding Morning with 
her and gave her a Golden Cross as a nuptial gift. 

At the ceremony the Meistersinger sang the Praise 
of Women and the Piper of Hamlin played on his 
Magic Flute. Of Parsifal, that Master Thief, noth- 
ing was heard again, except that he later left the 
Barber of Seville and patronized the Barber of Bag- 
dad instead. Siegfried and Martha lived happily 
forever afterward, and now have two children named 
Hansel and Gretel, while the Cricket on the Hearth 
chirps in their home. Thus endeth the true tale of 
the Templar and the Jewess. 

zn RR 

A country cannot have everything. 
no national music school or opera, but it has base- 
ball, pugilism, football, bandits, bootleggers, mosqui- 
toes, psittacosis, divorce scandals, nude revues, tab- 
loids, prohibition, and rapid and permanent slumps 
in Wall Street. 


America has 


zm ® 

Thoughts about the tuba and its players beset me 
these dreary autumn days. I have tried in vain to 
hit upon the reasons that cause some men to become 
tuba players. Are they born with talent for the 
tuba? Does a toy tuba fall into their hands when 
they are children? Where do they first hear the 
tuba? Has there ever been a tuba recital? Does 
juvenile fondness for the pretzel induce ambition for 
the tuba? (Anyway, which came first, the tuba or 
the pretzel ?) 

Is a father proud or ashamed of a son who plays 
the tuba? What does his mother think? Does she 
ever reflect that she did not raise her boy to be a 
tuba player? Is he asked by his parents to “play 
something” when they have company ? 

What would tuba players be if they were not tuba 

What kind of woman marries a tuba 
Where does she go when her husband prac- 
tises? What becomes of the world’s discarded tubas ? 
I seek answers to these questions no more eagerly 
than Manfred looked for his Astarte. 

eRe 

M. B. H. bulletins: “There are, officially, 7,000 
hues, and I hear most of them in the coloring with 
which Walter Gieseking shades his playing of the 
music of Debussy.” 


players ? 
plaver ? 


neRre 

I. P. F. inquires: “Is grand opera a ‘racket,’ too? 
Look at Aida. In the second act Radames is ‘taken 
for a ride’ in a chariot, and see what happened to 
him.” In Gétterdammerung’s second act Siegfried 
only went for a walk and also fared badly. 

ne ® 

‘here were only eight great men, said Bernard 
Shaw over the radio, and he named them: Euclid, 
Ptolemy, Kepler, Copernicus, Aristotle, Galileo, 
Newton, and Einstein. How about Toscanini, the 
first conductor who refused to let opera stars hold 
high tones longer than the composer intended ? 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


e 


ANOTHER PICTORIAL BIOGRAPHY 

In the issue of November 15 starts one of the 
Musicat Courter’s “Pictorial Biographies” of great 
composers—that of Karl Goldmark, the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of whose birth was celebrated 
in May of this year. Goldmark belonged to that 
limited and happy class of composers who were 
thoroughly appreciated during their lifetime, and 
his works, notably the opera Queen of Sheba, 
brought him affluence while still a young man. To- 
day, for some unaccountable reason, his music is 
rarely played. For sheer beauty of melody, richness 
of harmony and mastery of orchestration he has few 
equals among the composers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. His Sakuntala overture, the sumptuous ballet 
music of the Queen of Sheba, his Rustic Wedding 
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Symphony and his violin concerto are masterpieces. 
His Spring overture, a rarely played work given by 
Erich Kleiber with the Philharmonic a few weeks 
ago, made the “modernists” fairly gasp with aston- 
ishment and—admiration. 
audible in Carnegie Hall. 4 


The gasps were plainly 


ZIEHN AND GOLD 

Julius Gold found in Bernhard Ziehn a thoroughly 
sympathetic teacher. Ziehn, like Gold, has the sort 
of mind which is truly scientific, a term that is rarely 
understood. 

Used in connection with investigations, either in 
music or science, medicine or philology or any other 
study, “scientific” means, first of all, as nearly accu- 
rate as is humanly possible, and, conjointly, a strict 
avoidance of any statements that are mere conjecture 
unless those statements are carefully so labeled. 

These attributes and mental qualifications have 
been so utterly (and outrageously) rare in music 
that, as a matter of fact, we have scarcely any truth 
in the whole theoretical literature of our art. 

Perhaps the reason of this is that music is the 
most emotional of all the arts, and people who inter- 
est themselves in it are likely to be more emotional 
and visionary than strictly scientific. In any case 
it is certainly a fact that one may read in treatises, 
dictionaries, musical magazines and periodicals and 
especially, of course, in the more popular press, all 
sorts of statements about music that are founded not 
upon fact but upon “the will to believe.” 

Redfern Mason in the San Francisco ‘Examiner 
published an article some time ago upon the work of 
Julius Gold, who is at present one of the violinists 
of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, bringing 
forth just these facts. Mason says: 

“Gold is a disciple of Bernhard Ziehn, and, if that 
is explaining the unknown by the more unknown, | 
will tell you that, according to “Ferruccio Busoni, 
‘as a master of harmony Ziehn stands alone,’ and 
Robert Franz marveled at Ziehn’s ‘astonishing ac- 
quaintance with musical literature.’ ” 

Further on he writes: “If I succeed in indicating 
the reality of Ziehn’s greatness I shall have done my 
duty by Gold, his master and the public. 

“*People imagine that Debussy invented the 
whole-tone scale,’ says Gold. ‘As a matter of fact, 
Ziehn devotes a chapter to the subject in his book 
on harmony published in 1886. The man was an 
iconoclast of false pretentions and Riemann was his 
particular bete noir. Riemann covered such an im- 
mensity of territory in his investigations that he 
could not possibly be accurate. His book on The 
History of Musical Theory Ziehn showed to be 
wrong nearly in every capital statement.’ ” 

Which serves to show Gold’s feeling toward men 
like Riemann who, however important their work 
may be from a certain point of view, are not com- 
pletely accurate. Toward the end of his article Ma- 
son speaks as follows: 

“If Ziehn could see Julius Gold’s Dictionary of 
Musical Terms, a work on which he has been en- 
gaged for years and which will take years more to 
complete, he would be delighted. This is no dry- 
as-dust compilation, but a work full of rich literary 
sap. He quotes from Richard Hakluyt about the 
jew’s harp. 

“Here is a quotation from Kyng Alexander, sup- 
posedly written circa 1300: 

“*At theo feste was trumpyng, pipying, systoling 
and ek harpying, knyf-playing and ek syngyng, 
carolyng and turneeieyng, wrastlying and ek skirm- 
yng.’ 

“A word is a gold-mine of suggestion if you look 
into its inner meaning. That is Julius Gold’s ap- 
proach to the terminology of music. What music- 
lover will deny him a ‘Benedicite?’ ’ 

It rust not be supposed, however, that Julius Gold 
has confined his work to a mere slavish study and 
exposition of the work of Ziehn. He has become 
Ziehn’s natural successor as a simple result of the 
fact, as stated above, that he and Ziehn have the 
same viewpoint, the same sort of minds, the same 
passionate devotion to accuracy. Gold would like to 
devote all of his time to digging deeper and deeper 
into the mysteries of music, ancient, medieval, mod- 
ern and futuristic. Those who know the work of 
Ziehn know that he was a prophet. Gold, if he can 
ever find time, will no doubt be able to point out what 
is tenable and what is not tenable in the present ex- 
periments of the modernists, or the futurists. 

Music adheres to the laws of evolution as does 
everything else human. It moves forward in a 
straight line, in spite of appearances to the contrary 
and efforts on the part of certain composers to drag 
or force it aside. Ziehn was able to foresee the 
future by measuring the straight line beyond his 
own day. Gold should be able to make an impor- 
tant contribution to musical art by carrying this 
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same process further. It is certainly to be hoped 
that he may find time to devote himself to this im- 
portant theoretical and highly practical work. 


ONE AMERICAN OPTIMIST 


In making announcement that Frank Jav Gould, 
American millionaire, had leased the Municipal 
Opera House at Nice and would restore it to its 
former important place in European music, the ex- 
pectation was expressed that many Americans would 
be attracted to Nice by the prospect of first class 
music. 

This opinion is so diametrically opposed to that 
which we so frequently hear uttered just now in 
America that it is worthy of consideration. The 
idea in America seems to be that Americans have 
lost all desire to hear good music and cannot be 
drawn even across the street to hear the best of 
offerings. Mary Garden is one of those who has 
publicly announced that opera was dead, and there 
seems to be widespread accord in this opinion. 

And in the face of all this pessimism we find an 
American millionaire apparently harboring the 
thought that Americans will be drawn to Nice by the 
prospect of good music! 

It is pleasing to find one man at least who is an 
optimist. 

a 


MRS. EDISON PRAISES THE AMATEUR 


The other day Mrs. Thomas A. Edison made an 
address over the Columbia Chain. She spoke on 
The Musical Amatéur, from the National Recreation 
Congress, and her address had to do with the play- 
ing of an orchestra which preceded her on the pro- 
gram and which was composed of musical amateurs 
who played in spare hours for the joy of playing. 

Mrs. Edison said that hundreds of such orchestras 
were springing up in many cities where the munici- 
pal departments of recreation have supplied leader- 
ship and encouragement. Thousands of men, women 
and children, she said, all of them amateurs, are 
finding new delight in creating music together. 

It would be difficult to perceive anything more 
valuable than such an address, coming from a woman 
of the authority and reputation of Mrs. Edison. 
The wife of the original maker of canned music and 
of canned drama expresses herself publicly to the 
vast audience which listens in on the Columbia Chain 
as being opposed to the whole world’s becoming 
mechanized. No doubt her remarks will cause people 
to stop for a moment in the mad rush for excite- 
ment which is getting to be a real danger in this 
country, and will discover that perhaps, after all, the 
simple delights of music making are worth consid- 
eration as a rival of the sound picture or radio. 


THE LAST PESSIMIST 

Willard Robison, director of the Maxwell House 
Ensemble, has been conducting a questionnaire. He 
got “all het up” over what is called “canned music.” 
and decided to ask some of his associates what radio 
musicians think of the future of their profession. 
Some were optimistic, a few had never thought 
about it, and a few had their doubts. But they were 
all sure that they would not allow their children to 
take up music as a profession, acknowledging them- 
selves quite unable to predict what mechanics might 
do to music in the future. The idea seems to be 
that all of the music to be broadcast would be first 
recorded and then would be sent around to various 
stations, giving employment to electricians but not 
to musicians. 

This delightful pessimism brings to mind a vision 
worthy of H. G. Wells of a world with just one 
musician left. This musician would of necessity 
be a musical polyglot, ambidextrous and able not 
only to sing but to play a lot of instruments as well. 

Mechanics, being simplified, extended and enor- 
mously developed, he would make orchestra scores 
by playing each of the instruments in turn on the 
same record, marvelously synchronized, where the 
listener would hear them all at once with a perfection 
quite unknown in the present day orchestra. This 
one musical monstrosity, who might on his off days 
be permitted to teach a successor all of the tricks 
of his trade, would be in a position to form a union 
and to gather in immense basketfuls of shekels, but 
even so he would come cheaper to the broadcasters 
and the rest of the mechanics than whole orchestras, 
opera companies and so on. 

It is a delightful impression one gets from all 
this, and we are sure that Mr. Robison and his asso- 
ciates of the Maxwell House Ensemble will now 
watch each other as a cat watches a mouse to see 
which of them is to outlive the rest. Perhaps by the 
time all of the musicians are gone but one, all of 
the pessimists will also be gone but one, and may that 
one not have a successor! 
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THis, THAT, AND THE OTHER THING 








ACCORD AND DISCORD 


Among Musical Courier Readers 


(Readers of the Musica Courter are invited to send contributions to this department. 
Only letters, however, having the full name and address of the writer can be used for pub- 
lication, although if correspondents so desire only their initials will be appended to their 
communications. Letters should be of general interest and as brief as possible——The Editor.) 


Justice for Women Orchestra 


Players 
Chicago, Ill. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

It is indeed about time that women musi- 
cians were given an opportunity to play in 
our great symphony orchestras. There are, of 
course, a few small orchestras and occasion- 
ally a woman’s symphony orchestra that en- 
gage the services of women, but what reason 
on earth is there for not having them in the 
really big, well known orchestras? Certainly 
it must be some stupid prejudice that pre- 
vents conductors from giving women an 
equal chance as men receive. They should 
get over the idea that feminine players are 
not as capable as masculine ones; that may 
have been the case in bygone days when 
women had a hundred other things to attend 
to besides their art. However, in these times 
many duties of women have been lessened 
and they can devote as much time to their 
music as men. 

It is not only in the great symphonies 
but in radio stations, the better hotels, and 
countless other places where music is needed 
that women are foolishly barred. It is always 
the same answer: We cannot use women 
here. And that is the end of it; no amount 
of arguing will help. Women study just as 
many years as the opposite sex does; have 
just as many financial worries and strug- 
gles, and when they are finished players and 
wish to establish themselves as professional 
artists, they are confronted with the afore- 
mentioned problem. I wonder if women are 
expected to thrive merely on air and their 
music? At least it seems that way! The old 
explanation that men need positions more 
badly than women is certainly uncalled for 
today as women have just as many re 
sponsibilities as men. 

And, too, why should not a woman playe 
have the satisfaction and pleasure that come: 
in playing with a fine body of musicians un 
der a world-renowned leader? It is not onl 
the conductor, but the public and the mer 
players themselves who so narrowmindedly 
object to giving women the great opportuni- 
ties that they so well deserve. Women have 
shown the world in the last years that they 
can handle positions with ease that were 
thought impossible a short time back; an‘ 
there is no reason why orchestral positions 
should be excluded! 

Very sincerely yours, 
Lortra D. SANpeERS. 


More Anent Articles on Voice 
Chicago, Ill. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

I was very much interested in Accord 
and Discord in the October 18 issue of the 
Musica Courier. 

It is indeed amusing to read all the articles 
on the voice that appear from time to time, 
most of them quite iconoclastic and not 
offering a remedy to conquer the fault. 

Sometimes a friend will accompany a stu- 


POET’S CORNER 


Ballade Pour Yvonne Gall 
XX Siécle 





The Lilies of the Bourbons, 
The white plume of Navarre 
Arise, once more ascendant 
In their bright peculiar star. 


From the distant days of chivalry 
Come beauty and romance; 
When nun and princess sang alike 
And gallants rode for France. 


From off their ancient pages 
The dust of years is blown, 
And all their tender loveliness 
To us again is shown. 


It was your lovely singing 
Brought this vision fair and fleeting. 
And in our hearts ‘twill ever dwell 
In echo’s soft repeating. 


Envotr 
The Lilies of the Bourbons, 
The white plume of Navarre, 
Shall ever rise in glory 
In any land you are. 
—Beverley Githens. 


dent, who will remark, “My teacher does not 
believe in calling attention to the breath, he 
(or she) says we breathe to live and the 
mere fact that we are alive is enough.” 
Would it not be wonderful, if possible, but 
few people breathe properly for good health, 
let alone good singing. 

I would like to say that the MusicaL 
Courter is providing its readers with very 
interesting articles. You know we learn as 
much from the false as the true. 

Sincerely, 
EstTetteE L. PEersHINc. 


Doffs His Hat to Stearns 


Neponset, Mass. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

May I doff my $5 non-Knox hat to Theo- 
dore Stearns for his miniature history of mu- 
sic published in serial form in the Musicar 
Courter? The series so far has been worth 
the price of three years’ subscription to the 
MusicaL Courier, and quite a relief after 
the articles on How to Sing and How Not 
to Sing. Now that you have published a 
few of Stearns’ articles, please get the habit 
and give us more of them. They are excel- 
lent. 

Very truly yours, 
3. F. ARMSTRONG. 


The Ded Letters Burid 
Lake Placid, 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

In the MusicaL Courter of September 27 
the following article appeared : 

“Discussion is always in order regarding 
candidates for places in the Hall of Fame 
at New York University. Here are a few 
suggestions of my own for nomination as 
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statues or as tablet subjects: The man who 
made the words quartette, sextette, tech- 
nique, clarinette, etc., into quartet, sextet, 
technic, clarinet, etc.’ 

Because the Simplified Spelling 3oard has 
no special desire to be incognito I take this 
opportunity to reveal the identity of the or- 
ganization which has at last burid the ded 
letters indecently exposed in some words for 
a leng time. 

It may be of interest to the author to learn 
of other words which hav been similarly 
simplified. So I am sending in your care the 
3 parts of the Handbook of Simplified Spell- 
ing and Reasons and Rules, and 30 Words, 
giving yu the whole situation at a glance. 
I should be glad to hear of any particular 
questions that come up. 

Very sincerely yours, 
30yp Wotrr, Asst. Sec. 
Simplified Spelling Board. 


A Slip of the Pen 


New York, N. Y. 


Editor, Musical Courier: 

According to Mr. Stearns in his Miniature 
History in the October 25 issue of the 
MusicaL Courter, the more the flute or 
clarinet player closes the holes in his instru- 
ment just that much higher are the tones 
that he gets.’ 

I have been playing flute for many years, 
and on my instrument just the reverse of his 
statement is true. Or is my flute made 
wrong ? 

Sincerely, 
Harry H. Moskowitz. 


Wants to Know the Secret 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

A few minutes ago I was in very high 
spirits and now I am gloomier than ever. 
All due to your magazine. I have reference 
to the article on tone production, which 
looked so promising and proved so empty. 
What is the idea? Is it an advertisement? 
If it is, | beg your pardon for all the nasty 
things I’ve been thinking, but I do remem- 
ber articles in this column that did give its 


HUMAN BRAIN EMITS RADIO WAVES.—SCIENCE NOTE 
Will Stokowski’s next broadcasting innovation be to get himself wired for sound and 
eliminate his musicians? 


Ariel Rubinstein, pianist, 


readers specific hints on tone production. But 
this article is a joke and I am surprised at 
you, that you did not see how pointless it 
was, 

Suppose you ask Miss Brett to let us in 
on the secret of this wonderful device of 
which she speaks so enthusiastically in 
Article 7 of November 1 issue. 

Trusting that you will take this letter in 
the right spirit and not let it go unanswered, 
I’ am, 

An aspiring prima donna, 
ApveLe A, KAMINER. 


- 
I See That 

J. C. van Hulsteyn has been invited to be 
one of the judges in the violin scholar- 
ship contests next year of the Ecole 
Normale de Musique in Paris. 

Cobina Wright, soprano, will give a 
York recital on November 11. 

Adolfo Betti narrates some interesting mu- 
sical experiences encountered on his va- 
cation in Europe. 

Joseph N. Weber says that “romance 
not thrive in a robot age.” 

Gabrilowitsch was a brilliant soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra last week. 

Clemens Krauss is the new head of the Vi- 
enna Philharmonic. 

Grace Leslie made an 

pearance in Berlin. 

Kochanski will introduce a new so- 
nata by Eugene Goossens this season. 
American Academy of Arts and Letters 
will officially open their new building 
on November 13 and 14 
Vera Brodsky, American pianist, 

to return from abroad. 

The Chicago Opera had another brilliant 
week with Die Walkuere, La Forza, 
The Jewels of the Madonna, Manon and 
Tannhauser. 

3ertha Yocum has opened a studio in New 
‘ork, 

Rosa Ponselle is to sing the leading role in 
Romano Romani’s Fedra at Covent 
Garden this spring. 

G. A. LaForest explains the 
Method in this issue. 

Nastia Poliakova will make her American 
debut on November 30 in the Bijou 
Theater, New York. 

Antonia Brico has sailed for Europe. 

Edith Harcum is to give a recital in 
York on November 11. 

Nevada Van der Veer will remain in 
ica this winter. 

The Curtis Institute of Music has started 
its third season of weekly broadcasts. 

Florence Foster Jenkins’ annual song re 
cital was attended by an overflowing 
house. 

Jaroness vonKlenner, Geofirey O’Hara and 
Knight MacGregor shared a program at 
the Washington Heights Civic Club 

Edna Zahm’s first song recital in Buffalo, 
N. Y., was a fine success. 

Henry F. Seibert, organist, gave 
four cities in October. 

Walter Gieseking and his instructor, Karl 
Leimers, left New York together for 
Chicago; the latter has a master class in 

Angeles. 

Foerster, American prima donna, won 
highest praise for her Turandot in Co 
logne papers. 

Robert Braine’s new Concerto in 
be broadcast on November 10. 

Alexander Bloch is to conduct the 
City Orchestra on November 30. 

Frances and Dorsey Whittington gave a 
two-piano recital in Birmingham on 
October 18. 

Kleiber and the New York Philharmonic 
were popular visitors in Philadelphia on 
October 20. 

Emma Otero is to sing at the White House 
on December 2. 

Paul Graener is the new head of the Stern 
Conservatory in Berlin. 

J. Warren Erb has been appointed conduc- 
tor of the Symphonic Orchestra Society 
at New York University. 

Leonora Cortez scored a real triumph in 
Frankfurt. 

Igor Kipnis, three-week-old 
ander Kipnis, is now paying his first 
visit to America. 

Paul Longone will be busy with the Bracale 
Opera Company in Caracas, Panama and 
Havana until March of next year. 

Anthony F. Paganucci 
charming new 
Cuckoo Clock. 
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coach, composer, 
has reopened his New York studios for 
the 1930-31 season. 

Belle Fisch Silverman will resume teaching 
on November 10. 
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Bertha Yocum Opens New York 
Studio 


Bertha Yocum, well known teacher of 
piano, who has been identified with musical 
activities throughout the country, has opened 
a studio in New York this season. She also 
retains her studio in Philadelphia. 

For the career of piano pedagogue Miss 
Yocum is exceptionally well qualified, both 
by natural musicianship and by her extensive 
study. After completing the entire curricu- 
lum of the Philadelphia Musical Academy, 
Miss Yocum was an artist pupil for six years 
of Mme. Wienzkowska, late first assistant to 
Theodore Leschetizky of Vienna. So marked 
was Miss Yocum’s ability that she was 
recommended during this time to prepare 
pupils for Mme. Wienzkowska. After the 
death of Mme. Wienzkowska in New York, 
Miss Yocum went twice to Vienna to study 
in the Leschetizky school. In addition to 
her training at the Philadelphia Musical 
Academy and the Leschetizky school, Miss 
Yocum is accrédited by the University of the 
State of New York and the American Col- 
lege of Musicians. 

Miss Yocum was the founder of a school 
of music in Philadelphia and for ten years 
has been director of music in colleges, giv- 
ing instruction in piano, theoretical branches 
and piano pedagogy. In the latter course 
Miss Yocum applies the Leschetizky prin- 
ciples to a revised conservatory course. 
This course has been enthusiastically received 
by college students and teachers, who report 
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BERTHA YOCUM 


excellent results. Miss Yocum has also met 
with success in concert appearances. She 
made her debut in recital in New York, and 
has appeared in many cities of the country. 











EDWARD 


RANSOME 


Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Company 


*> * * 


General Direction: Ferone, Milan, Italy 


Concert Management: Haensel & Jones, 113 West 57th St., New York 


© Mishkin, N. Y. 

















The DUNNING SYSTEM 


of Improved Music Study 


A Course of Normal Training in 
THE ART of TEACHING the FUNDAMENTALS of MUSIC 
as originated by the late Carre Louise Dunning 


Jean Warren Carrick, Dean of Normal Faculty 
160 E. 68th Street, Portland, Oregon 


EACHERS classes are conducted in the principal cities of 

the United States by the Normal Faculty. Thousands of 
teachers have found that the Dunning System has placed in their 
possession the means of obtaining outstanding results in teaching 
as well as an outstanding income. 


The world’s leading musical educators endorse it, many music 
schools and colleges use it for all preparatory pupils and private 
teachers find that it gives them a class plan of teaching that is 
reliable and scientific. 


GW 


Your interest and investigation is invited 
INFORMATION 
will be furnished by the Dean 
or 
THE SECRETARY, 72 East 79th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Romani Opera for Covent Garden 


Covent Garden will produce Romano Ro- 
mani’s opera, Fedra, next spring, with Rosa 
Ponselle in the leading role. This decision 
was reached last summer at St. Moritz, 
where Col. Eustice Bloes heard the opera, 
which had been recommended by Serafin. 

Fedra won the national competition in 
Italy about fifteen years ago. There were 
about one hundred contestants, including the 
best maestros of Italy, and Mr. Romani 


ROSA PONSELLE and 
ROMANO ROMANI 
at St. Moritz, Switzerland, where the latter 
worked last summer with Miss Ponselle 
on this season's repertory at the Metropoli- 
tan. Miss Ponselle will sing the leading 
role in Mr. Romani’s opera, Fedra, at Co- 
vent Garden next spring. The mascot is 
Whiskers, the singer's new wire-haired 
terrier. 


was successful. Fedra was produced at the 
Teatro Reale in Rome with Rosa Raisa 
and Lazzaro, Spanish tenor, in the princi- 
pal roles, and met with excellent success. 
Two days after its premiere, Italy entered 
the World War, but the opera had twelve 
performances at Lavorno. As the war went 
on, musicians became soldiers, and Mr. Ro- 
mani, who had been associated with the 
Columbia Phonograph Company in Milan, 
was called to New York. Here he con- 
tinued his activities as musical director. 
Nothing was done about producing Fedra 
in this country. Mr. Romani turned his 
attention to teaching and coaching Rosa 
Ponselle and other celebrities. Owing to 
Miss Ponselle’s success the last two seasons 
at Covent Garden, it has been decided to 
use Fedra as a new vehicle for her. Next 
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spring, in addition to the Romani opera, 
she will do Traviata and Trovatore there. 

Previous to the production of Fedra in 
Rome, Mr. Romani had another opera given, 
under Serafin’s baton, called Zulma, which 
he wrote when he was but eighteen. 

Mr. Romani has resumed teaching in his 
Riverside Drive studios. Among those who 
worked with him last season were Jose 
Santiago, baritone; Nina Tonelli, soprano, 
who is singing with much success in con- 
cert in California; Mme. Gorsley, dramatic 
soprano, who recently concluded a success- 
ful seasor at Ravinia Park; Eleanor La 
Mance and others. 


Cornish School Notes 


The Cornish School has entered its six- 
teenth winter session with the largest enroll- 
ment on record. The faculty contains some 
brilliant new names. From Dresden comes 
Lore Deja, for six years assistant to Mary 
Wigman, and soloist with the Wigman 
Dancers, the Paluccia Company, and who 
has also appeared in her own recitals touring 
the leading cities of Germany, Russia, Swit- 
zerland, the Scandinavian countries. She 
will teach the Modern German form of the 
Dance. Cornelia Niles comes from New 
York to teach Spanish and Oriental dancing ; 
John H. McDowell, from Boston University ; 
Leiand Powers, Columbia University, to teac h 
Phonetics and Applied Diction; Welland 
Lathrop comes directly from the Schaeffer 
School, San Francisco, and was formerly 
with Norman Edwards at the Eastman 
Theatre, Rochester, to teach Modern Applied 
Design; Dorothy Ortmans arrives shortly 
from The London Dalcroze School to teach 
Dalcroze Eurythmics. 

Miss Niles opened the Cornish Three Arts 
Series with a dance recital of Spanish and 
Oriental numbers on October 10, and Miss 
Deja will appear in a recital of the Modern 
German form of dance shortly. The Corn- 
ish Trio, the Cornish Orchestra, Franklin 
Riker, tenor, and the Cornish Players are 
all scheduled to appear within the next month 
or two. Registrations for the 1930-31 ses- 
sions are heavier than preceding years, and 
as usual all parts of the States, Canada, 
Alaska, etc., are represented on the records. 


Brosa Announces Violin Recital 

Brosa, head of the string quartet which 
takes his name, is to give a violin recital at 
the Guild Theater on November 16. 





JOHN CARROLL, 
baritone, who will give his annual 
Town Hall recital on the evening of 

November 12. 
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Leonora Cortez’ Triumphant 
European Tour 


Cable reports from Munich, Prague, Vi- 
enna and Budapest, supported by newspaper 
criticisms of those musical centers, tell of 
something that even in these days of gen- 
eral musical excellency must be considered 
as absolutely extraordinary: the sensational 
successes of a pianist, who, according to 
the Miinchener Tagblatt, foremost newspa- 
per of Munich, “must be considered as one 
of the greatest of living pianists.” This in a 
city termed the “Athens” of Germany, where 
Hans von Biilow became director of the 


LEONORA CORTEZ 


Conservatory of Music, where Wagner 
lived, where all the great virtuosos of the 
day have been heard. 

It is Leonora Cortez of whom this has 
been written. She is of Dutch parentage, 
but still the fact remains that she was born 
in Philadelphia. Therefore, it is an Amer- 
ican girl who has wrested this unique praise 
from the most critical musical centers of 
Europe. 

The Miinchener Tagblatt of October 14 
states: “In the first part of her piano re- 
cital, Leonora Cortez played works of the 
older classics. The polyphonic tone-weav- 
ing of two sonatas by Scarlatti and of the 
Sicilienne by Bach were given with rare 
subtlety of touch and dynamics and beauti- 
ful effect. The Variations Sérieuses by 
Mendelssohn were played with an unerring, 
masterful technic, while in the great fantasy, 
op. 17, of Schumann she developed great 
energy, strength, and a passionate expres- 
sion; to the slow, concluding movement of 
the fantasy she imparted a soft and deeply 
felt romantic spirit. 

“Then, with the most astounding virtu- 
osity, this artist, who must be considered 
as one of the greatest of living pianists, 
played compositions by Albeniz, Lecuona, as 
well as the tenth rhapsody of Liszt, arous- 
ing the audience to demonstrations of the 
greatest enthusiasm.” 


Manhattan Symphony Orchestra 
Plans 


The Manhattan Symphony Orchestra, 
Henry Hadley, conductor, will give an in- 
creased number of concerts this season. 
There will be four Sunday evening sub- 
scription concerts at Carnegie Hall, on No- 
vember 16, March 15, March 29 and April 
12; six at Mecca Temple, on November 30, 
December 14, January 11 and 25, February 
8 and 22, with ten free symphony concerts 
at St. George’s Church on the alternate 
Sundays. 

The soloists announced are Luisa Silva, 
Pescha Kagan, Thelma Given, Claudio Fri- 
gerio, Gigli, Rafaelo Diaz, Constance Mc- 
Glinchee, Inez Barbour and Gina Pinnera. 

On February 8 the Manhattan Choral 
Club of 350 voices will present Hadley’s 
pastoral, Myrtil in Arcadia. Pearl Adams 
and James P. Dunn have been coaching the 
chorus in the absence of Dr. Hadley and 
there will be a public school children’s 
chorus, under the supervision of George H. 
Gartlan. Station WOR will broadcast the 
concerts. 


Ward Baker Invents New Music 
Shell 


Ward Baker, minister-violinist and com- 
poser, has invented a new acoustical music 
shell which 2 tried out at his recent recital 
in Oakland, Cal. The contrivance is small 
enough to inclose a soloist and the Oakland 
newspapers report that it increases the vol- 
ume and carrying powers of musical tone. 


May Scheider Stone Studio Notes 


Betty Wayne was soloist at the Theologi- 
cal Seminary, N. Y., September 30, and sang 
over WGBS on October 8. Both Clara Por- 
ter Goldman and Betty Frankel were en- 
gaged for Temple positions, the former be- 
ing in Mount Vernon and the latter in Pat- 
erson, N. J. . 
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Kathleen Kersting “Destined for 
Brilliant Career” 

A young American girl, making her debut 

with the Chicago Civic Opera Company last 

season, made pro- 


such a success as to be 


ITHLEEN KERSTING 
claimed by the Chicago critics as a “find” 
for the Several of these same 
critics predicted a brilliant operatic career 
for this gifted young soprano, Kathleen 
Kersting. She sang such parts as Mar- 
cellino in Fidelio and Elizabeth in Tann- 
hauser with such outstanding merit that she 
was reengaged for this season with the Chi- 
cago Company, which she began during the 
first week, singing Rosa Raisa in 
The Jewels of the 

It was while 
that Bi 
and Musical 
Kersting and 
Civic Opera ( 
can—her h 
Kersting received 
operat 
with Emma Calve for 
and three years in 
known teachers, and in 
sung in various opera 
in Germany. Not yet 
Miss Kersting continues to study and im 
prove upon it, and she spent last summer 
studying and coaching in Berlin and at Bay 
reuth. She great fondness for 
German opera, yet does not believe a singer 
should limit herself, and thus she has studied 
with equal diligence the French and Italian 
repertory. Her brilliant success during her 
first season in Chicago is a splendid augury 
the future of this talented young Amer- 


company 


opposite 
Madonna 
was singing in Germany 
Herbert M. Johnson 
Director P heard Miss 
her for the Chicago 
Although an Ameri- 
Wichita, Kan.—Miss 
her training and 
having studied 
three years in France 
Italy with other well 
Germany. She has 
houses in Italy and 
content with her art, 


she 
isiness Manager 
ylacco 
engaged 
ompany 
ome is in 
most o! 


experience abroad, 


expresses a 


ior 
ican 


York Philharmonic in 


Philadelphia 
PuiLapetrnta.—The first concert of its 
Philadelphia season was given by the Phil 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra of New York 
Music, on October 20, 
Erich Kleiber. 


first appearance 


New 


in the Academy 
under the leadership of 

This was Mr. Kle 
here, and it was a highly successful and en- 
joyable one. His conducting was marked 
by excellent musicianship, including great at- 
° slightest details, masterly 
content, a quality of 


iber's 


tention to even the 
comprehension of the 
vitality, which was communicated to each 
member of the orchestra, and no objection- 
able mannerisms. Philadelphians hope for 
many opportunities of i aring him conduct 
Goldmark’s Overture, In the Spring, was 
the opening number (played in commemora- 
tion of the Centenary of the Composer’s 
Birth, May 18, 1830}. It was beautifully 
played, bringing out the refreshing, happy 
character 
Gruenbere’s 
} 


Poem, The En- 
chanted Isle, was decidedly modern in mel 
dic, harmonic and orchestral treatment, but 
under Mr leiber’s reading it was interest- 
the in ensemble parts 

so well paved 
Scherzo ( 


Symphonic 


lividual and 
Dv 
charming 
Schubert's 


“apriccioso was given 
nterpretation. and performance 
Symphony in C major, as the 
closing number, 10ne all the others, 
however, in its classical ener well-balanced 
form, delightful melodies and satisfying har- 
monies. To this work Mr. Kleiber gave a 
masterly interpretation, while he obtained a 
beautiful tone from the orchestra, and perfect 
unity of performance M. M. C 


rak’s 


quite outs 


Antonia Brico Sails 
Antonia Brico, conductor, left on October 
22 for Europe, where will conduct in 
Berlin, Paris and Hamburg. Miss Brico is a 
young woman who has recently come to the 
attention of the music world because of her 
work with the Berlin Philharmonic last 
year. Her conducting at that time aroused 
so much interest that she was invited by 


she 
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California to do some work there this past 
summer. 

During August, Miss Brico made her 
American debut at the Hollywood Bowl. On 
August 26 she conducted the San Francisco 
Orchestra, at which time Stojowski was the 
soloist. Mr. Stojowski was Miss Brico’s 
teacher. On September 5 the University of 
California arranged a concert for her with 
the San Francisco Orchestra at the Greek 
Theatre. 

Miss Brico has studied under Karl Muck 
and at the State Academy of Music in the 
conducting school with Prof. Julius Preuwer, 
who is the conductor of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. 


Kochanski to Play Goossens’ 
Sonata 
Kochanski, who arrived in New 
brought with him, besides 
Guadagnini, manuscripts of 
one by Eugene Goossens and 
Alexander Steinert, both dedi- 
Mr. Kochanski expects to 
Goossens, and perhaps also 
sonata here this season. 

Goossens is busy in Rochester and has 
had to lay his composition aside for the 
time being. During the summer he started 
on a new opera, after the success of his 
Judith last year. This time the work is not 
a one-acter like Judith, but will occupy an 
entire evening. The libretto is again by 
Arnold Bennett. 

A complete list of compositions by 
sens has just been issued by J. & W. Ches- 
ter, Ltd., London, J. Curwen & Sons, Ltd., 
London, U. S. A. Curwen, Inc., German- 
town, Philadelphia. It is an impressive list, 
filling four pages, and includes fifteen works 
for orchestra, one for violin and orchestra, 
one for oboe and orchestra, two fanfares, 
two operas, the second one not yet com- 
pleted, a work for chorus and orchestra, 
eighteen chamber music compositions, five 
miniature scores, about a dozen songs and 
an equal number of pieces for piano, as 
well as one piece for two pianos. 


Paul 
York recently, 
his cherished 
two sonatas, 
the other by 
cated to him. 
introduce the 
the Steinert, 
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Philadelphia Orchestra 
Plays Varied Program 


Pa.—Two widely differing 
compositions were selected by Dr. Stokow- 
ski for the program of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra concerts, October 31 and Novem- 
ber 1, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade and 
Stravinsky’s La Sacre du Printemps. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Scheherazade came first with its haunting 
melodies and Oriental atmosphere. It was 
splendidly played by the orchestra, with spe- 
cial honors due Alexander Hilsberg, who 
acted as concertmaster at these concerts and 
played the violin solo parts with consum- 
mate artistry. J. Walter Guetter (first bas- 
soon) did some excellent solo work in the 
second section of the suite, while other minor 
solo parts were beautifully done by Willem 
van den Burg (first cello), William M. 
Kincaid (first flute), Louis De Santis (first 





Artists Everywhere 











The Aguilar Lute Quartet arrived on 
the S.S. George Washington and will give 
their first New York recital at Town Hall 
on November 10. A long tour to the Pacific 
Coast will follow after Christmas. 

La Argentina, Spanish dancer, started 
off her third American tour with six sold- 
out houses in the first two weeks. She 
opened with three capacity houses at Town 
Hall, New York, then played to a record 
house at Symphony Hall, Boston, followed 
by the biggest audience ever assembled in 
Greenwich, Conn. At Orchestra Hall, Chi- 
cago, she again drew a capacity audience. 
The unanimous impression everywhere is 
that Argentina is better than ever. 

Weston Gales, coach-accompanist, who 
has specialized in the Wagner repertoire but 
possesses in addition a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of classic and modern song literature, 
has taken a studio at the Sherman Square 
Studios. 

The English Singers played to capacity 
at their New York appearance, October 25, 
and have been announced for three Christ- 
mas carol programs on December 7, 13 and 
20, at the Town Hall. The Singers have 
just appeared in Winston-Salem, Greens- 
boro, Sweet Briar and Harrisonburg, mov- 
ing west to Chicago and Winnipeg and 
thence to Toronto for their first broadcast 
on the C.P.R. Hour. 

Ruth Julia Hall, organist of the John 
Street M. Church, New York, is giving 
eleven combined piano-organ recitals, playing 
organ works, then talking about various 
phases of music, followed by a piano recital. 
Her organ playing of pieces by Rheinberger, 
Dubois, Tschaikowsky, Callaerts and Aren- 
sky showed competent technic, while her 
piano playing was entirely enjoyable. The 
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ADMIRERS OF TITO SCHIPA 


ver seven hundred of them, who greeted him after his third Sunday triumphal concert at 


over 


the Colon Theater on August 10. 


Hundreds were turned away at each of the concerts. 





Marcel Tabuteau 
Arthur I. Berv (French horn). 
After the intermission, - 
preceding the playing of Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps, Dr. Stokowski spoke briefly, urging 
the members of the audience to try to under- 
stand this colossal work, which, as he said, 
“is not beautiful music” but expresses a 
state of nature. Both conductor and men 
gave of their best in the performance of 
this awe-inspiring composition, surmounting 
the amazing difficulties and carrying to at 
least some of their listeners a better under- 
standing of the meaning of it all. Really en- 
thusiastic applause followed, recalling the 
conductor numerous times. M. M. C 


clarinet), (oboe), and 


immediately 


Myra Mortimer Arrives in U. 8. 

Myra Mortimer, contralto, arrived on the 
SS. Europa, October 22, from Berlin. She 
left for the Pacific Coast and will return to 
New York City in a few weeks for intensive 
study with Yeatman Griffith, internationally 
eminent vocal pedagogue, before sailing for 
Europe the latter part of December to fulfill 
a concert tour beginning in January in Hol- 
land. Miss Mortimer will be accompanied 
on her recital tour by Coenraad Bos, noted 
accompanist 


Brooklyn Arion Society and U. 8S. 
Army Band Concert 


At the Brooklyn Academy of Music re- 
cently there took place a concert of unusual 
interest. The vocal forces of the Arion 
Singing Society of Brooklyn combined 
with the players of the U. S. Army Band of 
Washington, D. oo in a fascinating program 
of twelve number The chorus was led by 


ends... continue Thies at four-thirty 
p. m. 

Tomford Harris, an outstanding young 
American pianist, opened his season with a 
recital at St. Charles, Mo., on October 17. 
He then played for the Amphion Club, Flint, 
Mich., October 26, and is to give his third 
( “hicago recital on November 16 in the Civic 
Theater. 

Lotte Lehmann, great German soprano, 
who recently made her debut with the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, will be under the direc- 
tion of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau for 
concerts. Mme. Lehmann’s first recital in 
America was given at Minneapolis, Minn., 
under the management of Mrs. Carlyle Scott, 
on November 3. 

George Liebling, pianist-composer, has 
been engaged for three appearances w ith the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles un- 
der the baton of Dr. Artur Rodzinski. The 
dates are November 18, Santa Monica; De- 
cember 14, Los Angeles, and January 9, San 
Diego. 

The New York Chamber Music Society 
will give its first concert of the new sea- 
son on Sunday evening, November 16, in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Plaza, New York, 
and will commemorate the death of Siegfried 
Wagner by including the Siegfried Idyl, with 
the original instrumentation so far as prac- 
tical. 

Henry F. Seibert, official organist of 
the Town Hall, and organist of Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church, New York, gave a recital 
at Reformed Church, Flushing, L. I., Octo- 
ber 2; at St. Stephen’s Reformed Church, 
Perkasie, Pa., October 16, and on October 26 
he played a recital in the Reformation Festi- 
val, at the New County Center, White 
Plains. On November 12 he will give the 
opening recital on the new Estev organ in 
the Salvation Armv auditorium, New York. 

Ethelynde Smith, soprano, has accepted 
the following dates for this month: Novem- 
ber 5, Kents Hill, Me.; November 6, Augus- 
ta, Me.; November 12, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Heinz Froehlich, its regular director and the 
band was conducted by Capt. W. J. Stan- 
nard and Thomas F. Darcy. 

A large and demonstrative audience en- 
joyed the concerted numbers by chorus and 
band, and the independent offerings of the 
band. 


Studio Hour 


November 2, Leon 


Leon Carson’s 


On Sunday afternoon, 
Carson presented his artist-pupil, Constance 
Clements Carr, soprano, in an interesting 
program, including Italian and French num- 
bers, an aria from Der Freischutz, and a 
group of English songs, among which were 
several gems. Clara Edwards’ new song, A 
3enediction, was beautifully done and much 
appreciated by those present and also the 
composer, who was there. 

Miss Carr is a charming artist. Young and 
attractive in appearance and manner, she has 
a lyric soprano voice of fresh and lovely 
quality, which she with intelligence. 
She has been well schooled, and the voice is 
even throughout its range. Her diction is 
commendable, also her phrasing. As an in- 
terpreter, Miss Carr revealed versatility and 
understanding. 

The hundred guests enjoyed Miss Carr’s 
singing and accorded her a cordial recep- 
tion. At the piano was Vera J. Kerrigan, 
whose sympathetic accompaniments added to 
the pleasure of the afternoon. on 
this recital was the first of a series Mr. Car- 
son will give in his new New York studio in 
the Sherman Square Studios. 


uses 


Edith Harcum’s New York Recital, 
November I1 

Edith Harcum, pianist, will give a recital 
on the evening of November 11 in the Bar- 
bizon-Plaza Concert Hall, New York. Her 
program features classic, romantic and mod- 
ern composers, with Scarlatti, Paradies and 
Bach as the classicists, Schumann, Brahms 
and Chopin representing the romantic ele- 
ment, and the last group made up of Ravel, 
Debussy, Ibert, Griffes and Dohnanyi pieces. 





HILDA BURKE, 
soprano, as Nedda in Pagliacci, the role in 
which she opened her season with the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company on November 6. 
Miss Burke’s operatic schedule for this year 
also includes appearances in Boheme, 
Mignon, Madame Butterfly, Don Giovanni 
and The Marriage of Figaro. (Photo by 
Daguerre) 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
NOTES 


San Francisco.—Robert Turner, young 
pianist, has been awarded a Juilliard Schol- 
arship. Turner went East a short while ago 
to try for the scholarship and to take advan- 
tage of the many opportunities for study and 
musical experience offered in the Metropolis. 
He is a pupil of Albert Elkus of San Fran- 
cisco, and will continue his studies under the 
guidance of the famous Russian master- 
pianist, Josef Lhevinne. 

Two Indian songs by Fredrik Blickfeldt, 
noted San Francisco composer and teacher 
of voice, have been published by Cary & Co. 
of London. The songs are entitled, Indian 
Song at Parting, and My Bark Canoe. 

The annual recital of Hother Wismer, 
well known violinist, was a feature of this 
week’s musical program. With Elisabeth 
Alexander at the piano, Mr. Wismer pre- 
sented a program of classics interspersed 
with novelties, his interpretation of which 
won for him the hearty endorsement of the 
press and audience. 

The prominent San Francisco organist, pi- 
anist and composer, Uda Waldrop, is play- 
ing a series of organ recitals at the Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor in 
Lincoln Park. These events take place on 
Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons at three o’clock. The programs as a 
rule are of a mixed classic and popular char- 
acter. 

Because of the success of her recent San 
Francisco recital, Luisa Silva, contralto, will 
give a second song recital at Scottish Rite 
Hall, early in November, by arrangement of 
Charles Wagner, New York concert mana- 
ger and Alice Seckels of this city. Edward 
Harris will again accompany Madame Silva 
at the piano, and the program, with the ex- 
ception of Spanish pieces repeated by re- 
quest, will be entirely new. 

Persis Coleman, member of the board of 
trustees of Mills College and one of San 
Francisco’s foremost patrons of music, and 
Dean Luther B. Marchant of the College 
School of Music, were guests of Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge at the Chicago Festival 
of Music. 

E. Harold Dana, baritone soloist of the 
Pacific Division of National Broadcasting 
Co., has opened a new studio where he is 
coaching a large class of students. 

Michel Penha, formerly solo cellist of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, now of 
the Ke-Ah-Nie Quartet of Portland, Ore., 
will appear as guest soloist with the Port- 
land Symphony Orchestra on November 17. 

Easton Kent, one of California’s most pop- 
ular tenors, announces the opening of his 
studio for the new season. For several sea- 
sons Kent has been a featured artist with the 
National Broadcasting Company. This con- 
tact together with his activities in the con- 
cert and operatic fields has given him much 
experience that has proved invaluable to stu- 
dents enrolled in his class. Mr. Kent is also 
soloist at the Fourth Church of Christ Scien- 
tist in San Francisco. 

Emil Polak, well-known pianist, accompan- 
ist and coach, who is now located in San 
Francisco, will conduct a concert series, A 
Tour in International Music, for the Berke- 
ley Women’s City Club, the six concerts to 
form the outstanding course of the club’s 
fall and spring calendar. The concerts will 
take place at the Twentieth Century Club, 
and the assisting artists will be James Davis, 
baritone; Irene Lenoir, contralto, and Bar- 
bara Blanchard, soprano, all of San Fran- 
cisco. 

A series of classes in How to Listen to 
Music is being conducted by Carol Weston, 
violinist, at the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. Miss Weston, at her second 
lecture, will discuss modern music as inter- 
preted to the concert which Henry Cowell, 
director of the New Music Society of Cali- 
fornia, is giving in association with the 
Berkeley Violin Club. 

The personnel of the Abas String Quar- 
tet is somewhat changed this season. When 
the organization opens its third annual series 
of concerts on November 7, Nathan Fire- 
stone will be at the viola stand and Flori 
Gough Shorr at the cello stand. These two 
artists have been playing with Nathan Abas 
and William Wolski throughout the sum- 
mer months and the four comprise the per- 
manent members of the Abas group. The 
organization promises San Francisco lovers 
of chamber music some interesting new 
works on its season’s programs, among them 
being Schonberg’s Verklarte Nacht, Mala- 
piero’s Respetti e Strambotti, Milhaud’s so- 
nata for two violins and piano, Frank 
3ridge’s Three Novelettes, and, as a nov- 
elty not so new, the Brahms two viola quin- 
tet. The subscription concerts will be given 
in Scottish Rite Hall. Alice Seckels, man- 
ager of the Abas String Quartet, announces 
a special season rate to students. 

Arrangements have been made by the San 
Francisco Chapter of Pro Musica to pre- 
sent among its concert offerings this year the 
Old World Trio and the Japanese Cham- 
ber Trio. The officers of Pro Musica in- 
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cluded a number of prominent social and 
musical leaders of San Francisco and the 
bay region. C: HA. 


Cincinnati Opens Promising 
Season 


CINCINNATI, OHI0.—The Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Fritz Reiner, opened 
the current musical season with a brilliant 
concert. The program included the Bach- 
Respighi D major Prelude and Fugue, the 
Beethoven Seventh Symphony, Debussy’s La 
Mer and the Ravel Bolero. A large audience 
greeted Mr. Reiner and the orchestra en- 
thusiastically, and was rewarded with a su- 
perb concert. 

The list of soloists includes Ernest Hutche- 
son, Richard Crooks, Lea Luboshutz, Giese- 
king, Sophie Braslau, Claire Dux, Vladimir 
Bakaleinikoff, Florence Austral, Piaigorsky, 
Ary Van Leeuwen, Nathan Milstein, Daniel 
Ericourt and Hans Barth. 

J. H. Thuman announces, for the Artist 
series, Ruggiero Ricci, Clare Clairbert, The 
Don Cossacks, Lawrence Tibbett and Jose 
Iturbi. The Cincinnati Woman’s Club Music 
Department, Mrs. John Hoffmann, chairman, 
will present its traditional Armistice Day 
Concert, November 11, at eleven o'clock. 
This occasion will feature the local debut of 
the Cincinnati Chamber Orchestra under the 
direction of Walter Heermann. Victor Chen- 
kin will be presented later in the season. 

The Matinee Musical Club, Mrs. Adolf 
Hahn, president, will present Jose Iturbi, 
Richard Bonelli, Joseph Szigeti, Lucia Chag- 
non and Luisa Silva. 

The Cincinnati Chamber Music Society, 
Mrs. Rudolph Wurlitzer, chairman, enters 
on its second season with a series of six 
concerts, four of which will be played by 
the Cincinnati String Quartet. The Heer- 
mann Trio and the London String Quartet 
will be included in this series. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra an- 
nounces the appointment of Raoul Berger 
and Stefan Sopkin to act as alternate sec- 
ond concertmaster, a post left vacant by the 
passing of Siegmond C ulp. 

The Clifton Music Club announces for its 
opening program a modern interpretation of 
kveryman, Ante Lucem by Ilse Huebner. 
Future programs include Antoinette Brody 
Marcus, soprano; Walter Mills, baritone, 
and Helen Hinkle in the Story of English 
Church Bells. H. B. B. 


Diana Kasner | Celebrates Birthday 


Diana Kasner, well known as accompanist 
and coach and assistant to William Thorner, 
celebrated her birthday last Saturday by en- 
tertaining a group of friends at her studio 
on West End Avenue. Among the guests 
were many prominent musicians, some of 
whom collaborated in providing an interest- 
ing and varied program of music. First 
there was a musicianly reading of the Bach 
concerto for two violins, played by William 
Kroll and David Mankowitz, with Miss Kas- 
ner at the piano. 

Gertrude Wieder, a majestic and impres- 
sive looking contralto, sang numbers by 
Brahms, Strauss, Reger and Max Bruch. 
This artist will be heard in recital later in 
the season, and judging by her singing on 
this occasion New Yorkers have an artistic 
treat in store for them. 

Maria Bren Kaus, soprano, sang a group 
of lighter numbers in a vivacious and thor- 
oughly delightful manner. Miss Kaus has 
been doing considerable radio work over 
WEAF and WJZ under another name, and 
has received numerous letters congratulating 
her upon the spirit with which she enters 
into everything she sings. 

Miss Kasner’s guests also enjoyed cham- 
ber music, Messrs. Kroll and Mankowitz, 
violins; Mark Skalmer, cello, and Oscar 
Ullman, viola, playing quartets by Beethoven 
and Brahms. 

Following the musical program the birth- 
day cake was cut and refreshments par- 
taken of. Among the guests were Anne Ro- 
selle, Rita Orville, Mr. and Mrs. Arnold 
Gabor, Anne Kaminsky, Mrs. William 
Kroll, Edward Lankow, Mr. and Mrs. Mil- 
ton Rettenberg, David Rosner, Herbert 
Kauss, Olive Ulrich Taylor, Marion and 
Flora Bauer, Sam Wieder and Dr. Samuel 
J. Neuman, the last mentioned Miss Kasner’s 
husband and a cordial host. 

Nastia Poliakova’s American 
Debut 


S. Hurok announces the American debut 
of Nastia Poliakova, the gypsy singer, at 
the Bijou Theater on Sunday evening, No- 
vember 30. Mme. Poliakova is said to be 
the only successor of the famous Varia 
Panina, the gypsy singer whose songs 
thrilled the Russian audiences for twenty 
years. In fact, she is Panina’s favored 
pupil and started her artistic career as a 
fifteen-year-old wonder singer in Moscow 
about ten years before the war. Her career 
of singing was temporarily interrupted, al- 
though she continued giving concerts for 
the benefit of the Red Cross and other chari- 
ties. Lately she has acquired a European 
reputation with her concerts in France, Ger- 
many and the Balkan states. 
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of the Immortals 





Lonc ago 


Hofmann chose the 
Steinway as the one 
perfect medium for 
his art. Rachmaninoff 
knows how exquisitely 
it interprets a subtle 
nuance. Paderewski 
knows how magnifi- 
cently it responds to 
his demands. Yet the 
Steinway was not de- 
signed primarily for 
the concert pianist, 
and the great majority 
are purchased on lim- 
ited incomes and for 
unassuming homes 


The Steinway is made 
in numerous styles and 
sizes. Each embodies 
all the Steinway prin- 
ciples and ideals. And 
each returns to those 
who buy it, not only 
unending pleasure 
and delight, but the 
definite gift of perma- 
nence. You need never 
buy another piano. 


There 
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a Steinway dealer in 
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through whom you may pur- 
chase a new Steinway piano 
with a cash deposit of 10%, 
the balance will be ex- 
tended over a period of two 
*Used pianos accepted 
in partial exchange. 


and 
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STEINWAY & SONS 
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109 West 57th Street, New York 
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Herman Devries and Opera Are 


Synonymous 

Some one caught a glimpse of Herman 
Devries coming out of a department shop in 
Chicago the other day with a number of 
queer-shaped parcels under his arm. 

“Been shopping?” he was asked. 

With the typical roguish Devries twinkle, 
the well known and beloved maestro an- 
swered, “Yes. I have been buying some 
properties for my opera class.” 

That, too, is typical of the Herman Devries 
attitude towards art. Besides Mr. Devries’ 
remarkable versatility and native talent, his 
profession has always been backed by pro- 
found knowledge of his subject, experience 
he has gained by active service under the 
great conductors, and first-hand study of 
composition, piano and kindred subjects in 
his youthful “salad” days—these all fruitful, 
by the way, for he has writen several com- 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


positions for piano and voice, 
by Witmark of New York. 

Opera and Devries have been synonymous 
for more than two decades in Chicago. He 
came over here to the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege under the regime of the late Doctor 
Ziegfeld, as everyone knows, recommended 
by no less an authority than the famous 
conductor, Mancinelli; under whose direction 
Devries sang in Covent Garden. 

Devries became popular over-night. His 
opera classes were the talk of the town. He 
did not only develop singers, he developed 
singing actors and actresses, many of whom 
have gone on to wide fields of renown on 
public stages. He was not a “studio” man; 
he believed in “putting on shows”, as theatri- 
cal people have it. Devries not only put on 
shows, but he made them telling and inter- 
esting. It is not so long ago that Chicago’s 
smart set used to send the cream of its 
musical talent to Devries, and those with 
memories not so long will recall the Romeos 
and Lakmes whose romances and trills were 
applauded by the then “Gold Coasters” with 
appreciative enthusiasm. Was not Mrs. Paul 

sartlett, then Lina Owsley, a Devries 
“star”? Mrs. Thomas Prindiville, Mrs. 
Mitchell Hoyt, Huntington Henry, Dorothy 
Shannon, were proud role-bearers in the 
Devries performances of Lakme and Romeo. 
Professionals who are now well known, such 
as Ralph Errolle, Leroy Wetzel, Luella 
Melius, Hazel Eden, Mabel Sherwood Van 
Grove, the late Arthur Middleton—all were 
his pupils . and even Schumann-Heink 
came to for work on Meyerbeer’s 
Prophete. 

When met on this particular day, De- 
vries had been buying properties for his 
Faust work—bits of jewelry, an amusing 
little gilded mirror, an antique (?) chain... 

“You must have atmosphere, you know,” 
he said, smiling. Mr. Devries returned to 
the Chicago Musical College this fall on a 
long term contract. 
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Eastman School Risteis Promising 
Season 

report from the Eastman School of 
which has been so continuously suc- 
cessful under the directorship of Howard 
Hanson, is decidedly encouraging. The en- 
tering class this year numbers 144 students, 
which is nineteen more than the quota set 
by the University of Rochester, of which 
the school is a part. Owing to the excep- 
tionally large number of applications and 
the qualifications in preliminary study of the 
applicants, the committee on suggestion that 
the excess be permitted this year. 

Scholarships have been awarded this year 
by the Eastman School of Music to ninety- 
seven students on a basis of exceptional 
talent and true need of aid in pursuing musi- 
cal education. Owing to business conditions 
in the country, these contributions were this 
year made as generous as possible; the 
money value of the scholarships exceeds 
$20,000. 

The directors of the Eastman School feel 
that the music forecast is brightening. It 
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appears that in numbers, maturity of mem- 
bers and preliminary preparation for seri- 
ous study the entering class is more than 
fully abreast of any of its predecessors— 
“and this is a year which forecasters have 
treated with pessimism as to music study !” 
This is quoted from an editorial in the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle of Sep- 
tember 20. The editorial concludes by say- 
ing that the public schools are bringing up 
a generation which will, both in school and 
out, give new impetus to music interests. 

The chamber music concerts which the 
Eastman School conducts in Kilbourn Hall 
og for this season as artists: Myra Hess, 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, the Rochester 
Little Symphony, Eugene Goossens conduct- 
ing, John Goss, English baritone with the 
London Singers, the Gordon String Quartet, 
Sandor Vas, pianist, Nicholas Konraty, bari- 
tone, the Kilbourn Quartet with Max Lan- 
dow, pianist. 


Ann Arbor School of Music 
Statistics 

The School of Music at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
has just issued its first annual announce- 
ment since its amalgamation with the uni- 
versity of Michigan. The book contains 
much interesting information. It consists 
of 120 pages in addition to a dozen pages 
of illustrations containing pictures of the 
members of the faculty. 

Following the introductory pages a list 
is given of the administrative officers and 
members of the faculty which includes nine 
members of professorial rank, seven assistant 
professors, fifteen instructors, and is made 
up of teachers who have acquired splendid 
reputations in their several fields of speciali- 
zation not only as instructors but as perform- 
ers. 

Other paragraphs of special interest refer 
to the history of the school, its purpose, 
facilities for instruction, scholarships, gifts 
and bureau of appointments. 

Under the general heading, Musical Activ- 
ities, accounts appear of the Choral Union 
Concerts, University Symphony Orchestra, 
the All-State High School Orchestra, the 
May Festivals, faculty concerts, organ re- 
citals, graduation and other recitals. 

A summary of graduates up to the close 
of the 1929 summer session, during which 
period the School of Music was maintained 
as an institution wholly separate from the 
University, indicates that five honorary 
Master of Music degrees had been conferred, 
twenty-six Bachelor of Music degrees, and 
forty-four Bachelor of Music in Education 
degrees, while 431 diplomas had been granted 
in various branches of music, and 340 certifi- 
cates of graduation, a total of 846. At the 
Tune Commencement twenty-three students 
graduated with the degree of Bachelor of 
Music, and one with the degree of Master of 
Music. 

During the academic year of 1929 and 1930, 
including the summer session of 1930, there 
were enrolled 944 students, of which 172 
were enrolled during the regular year as 
candidates for music degrees and 301 
were matriculated in other divisions 
of the University but also took one 
or more subjects in the School of Music, 
while 247 students were enrolled as special 
students, this latter group consisting of many 
professional musicians from surrounding 
cities who were enrolled for special advanced 
work in their respective lines. During the 
summer session 107 students were matricu- 
lated in the School of Music, while twenty- 
seven were matriculated in other divisions 
of the University, but enrolled for one or 
more subjects in music. There were also en- 
rolled, ninety special students of which 
seventy-two carried work in Ann Arbor and 
eighteen took certain subjects at the Na- 
tional High School Orchestra and Band 
Camp at Interlochen, Mich. 

In addition to these groups, 745 students 
participated in the activities of the Univer- 
sity Choral Union, the School of Music 
Orchestra, University Band, the University 
Men’s Glee Club, the University Girls’ Glee 
Club and the Freshmen Glee Club, all of 
which require one, two or three rehearsals 
per week on an average and were conducted 
by members of the School faculty, thus bring- 
ing the total number of students participat- 
ing in these groups doing part-time work 
or full work in the School of Music, to 1689. 

Among the new members of the faculty are 
included: Wassily Besekirsky, professor of 
violin, who was trained at Moscow, made 
his debut in Berlin and appeared with many 
European and American orchestras and has 
had a distinguished career as teacher and 
performer; Arthur Hackett, professor of 
voice, an American who has made an en- 
viable reputation as soloist and opera singer 
and who has appeared with all of the great 
American orchestras, and many abroad, hav- 
ing sung twenty-three times with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra; Laura Littlefield, 
assistant professor of voice, graduate of Rad- 
cliffe College, a distinguished soloist with the 
3oston Symphony Orchestra and under other 
musical auspices; Joseph Brinkman, in- 
structor in piano, who has had an enviable pro- 
fessional career in Chicago as teacher and as 
concert performer, having appeared fre- 
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quently with the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra and in other public capacities; and 
William Doty, who holds an advanced 
academic degree from the University of 
Michigan and is an organ graduate under 
Palmer Christian, and was instructor in 
organ at the University of Illinois and now 
comes as a member of the organ faculty of 
his Alma Mater. 


J.C. van Hulsteyn Honored 


J. C. van Hulsteyn, of the violin depart- 
ment at the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
and concertmaster of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has been invited to be a 
member next year of the jury for the award- 


J.C. VAN HULSTEYN 

ing of violin scholarships by the Ecole Nor- 
male de Musique of Paris. This is an honor 
of the highest importance, which brings 
prestige to both Mr. van Hulsteyn and to 
the Peabody Conservatory. Mr. van Hul- 
steyn appeared as soloist in Paris last month, 
and has received a letter from August 
Mangeot, director of the Ecole Normale, ex- 
pressing the pleasure he had in hearing “Mr. 
van Hulsteyn’s playing of Bach works. “I 
was particularly fascinated by your tone,” he 
writes. “and by your technic. Moreover, 
your interpretation reveals a distinguished 
musician and excellent artist. I congratu- 
late you heartily and I know that your 
pupils find with you a profitable field of 
work. 


Cobina Wright in Recital 

Cobina Wright, soprano, will give a New 
York recital at Town Hall on Tuesday even- 
ing, November 11. Carlos Salzedo will col- 
laborate at the piano. Miss Wright's program 
will include a group of songs by Vittorio 
Giannini, brother of Dusolina Giannini. The 
composer himself will be at the piano. Songs 
by Ravel, Sainte, and Five Popular Greek 
Melodies will be presented with harp accom- 
paniment by Lucile Lawrence. 
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MRS. JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 


Sigma Alpha lota Honors Music 


Leaders 


Among the prominent music leaders re- 
cently initiated into Sigma Alpha Iota, na- 
tional music fraternity for women, are Mrs. 
H. E. Talbott, of Dayton, president of the 
Westminster Choir Association and cele- 
brated music patron, and Mrs. John Finley 
Williamson, who, together with her husband, 
Dr. John Finley Williamson, founded the 
Westminster Choir School and is actively as- 
sociated with its administration. 

Both Mrs. Talbott and Mrs. Williamson 


MUSICAL 


MRS. H. E. TALBOTT 
were initiated by Epsilon Chapter at Ithaca 
on the morning of the opening of the Tal- 
bott Music Festival, in which Dr. William- 
son assembled and directed 3,000 singers in 
a two-day outdoor music festival, dedicated 
to the patron and sponsor of the Westmin- 
ster Touring Choir and named for her. 
Epsilon Chapter is located in the Ithaca 
Conservatory and Affiliated Schools, where 
Mrs. Talbott is a member of the board of 
trustees and Mrs. Williamson a prominent 
faculty member in the Westminster Choir 
School. This chapter i is planning a rec eption 
in their honor in the near future. 
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CHRISTM. A s MUSIC 


OCTAVO 


The Saviour of the World is Born, a 
carol by Gustav Holst. This carol, copy- 
right 1908, is lively and full of the rollicking 
character so frequent in medieval music. 

Two Old Dutch Carols, by Julius Ront- 
gen. The melodies of both are traditional 
folksongs. The arrangements were made in 
1926, the edition with English words pub- 
lished in 1928. 

The Holy Star, a Christmas chorus for 
women's voices, four parts, by Mabel W. 
Daniels. An exceedingly attractive anthem, 
beautifully arranged, with modern harmony 
of great originality. This was copyrighted 
1928, and is now either re-issued or re- 
arranged. 

In Excelsis Gloria, a traditional fifteenth 
century carol arranged for three women’s 
voices unaccompanied by T. Frederick H. 
Candlyn. Some of these medieval tunes are 
far superior to the tunes that are being 
written today. This is one of them. 

Three Noéls, by Marion Bauer.—The 
first of them appears to be original. Of 
the other two the first is fifteenth century, 
and the other Old English. All three are 
arranged for women’s voices, unaccompanied, 
with occasional solo passages. The arrange- 
ments are exceptionally fine. (Schmidt, Bos- 
ton). 

The King of Kings (William Dunbar, 
1465-1520), arranged by William S. Nagle, 
An. impressive work for a choir of mixed 
voices. 

The Holy Birth (McCollin), from The 
True God, a choral cycle on the life of 
Christ. This is a Christmas anthem for 
eight-part mixed chorus. The idiom is de- 
cidedly modern, and likewise decidedly ef- 
fective. This anthem will well repay the 
effort necessary to its proper rehearsal and 
rendition. 

Yule, a Christmas anthem for mixed 
choir, arranged from the finale of Cesar 
Franck’s violin sonata by Edward Shippen 
Barnes. The beautiful melody makes an ef- 
fective anthem. 

Angels Singing O’er the Plains, an old 
French melody arrangedas Christmas carol 
for women’s voices by George B. Nevin. It 
is a vigorous and interesting composition. 

The Master’s Garden, an anthem for 
mixed voices by George B. Nevin. The 
idiom is flowing and the general effect beau- 
tiful and inspiring. (Ditson, Boston). 





Other Christmas Music 


Prelude for organ on Divinum Mys- 
terium by T. Frederick H. Candlyn.—The 
arrangement is contrapuntal throughout and 
the effect suitable for Christmas perform- 
ance. (Schmidt, Boston). 

The Shepherds of Judea, a song with 
piano or organ accompaniment, by James H. 
Rogers. The melodies are reminiscent of the 
folk song idiom, and the song stirring and 
exceedingly grateful for the singer. 

Sleep, Holy Babe, a song by Frances 
McCollin. This composer is always some- 
what modern, chiefly in the sense of taking 
liberties with rules that are rapidly becoming 


obsolete. She has a thorough command of 
her chosen idiom and a melodic instinct that 
is rare among even mildly modernistic com- 
posers. This is a very good song. 

Rhyme for Christmastide, a song by 
Louis Adolphe Coerne. Here we have a 
modern development of an ancient type of 
rhythm, reproduced with unusual and ex- 
traordinary effectiveness. The words are 
translated from the German of Johanna Rit- 
ter. (Ditson, Boston). 

An Anthem for Thanksgiving, by Ches- 
ter Nordman. The opening melody, which is 
in 4-4 time, is developed into 12-8 in the 
second section, and rises to a fine climax 
at the end. There are several solo passages. 
(Ditson, Boston). 


Musical Quarterly 


The October issue of the Musical Quarterly 
is at hand, and includes an index for the year 
which gives a comprehensive view of the 
subjects treated by this valuable musical 
magazine. 

The present issue contains two important 
contributions concerning John Alden Car- 
penter, one by Olin Downes and the other by 
Felix Borowski. This biographical material 
concerning one of America’s greatest native 
composers, perhaps actually the greatest of 
living native composers, is timely and wel- 
come. There are also articles about con- 
temporary Russian musical tendencies, Vergil, 
Haydn and Mozart, Lili Boulanger, and Part 
II of Martens’ Music Mirrors of the Second 
Empire. John J. Niles contributes an amus- 
ing skit entitled Shout, Coon, Shout! and 
Orlando A. Mansfield comments on Bed- 
ford’s Great Abuse of Musick. Finally, Sieg- 
fried Nadel of Vienna gives the reader some 
valuable insight into The Origins of Music, 
a work giving evidence of considerable docu- 
mentation and logical deduction. 


Frederic Warren Reopens New 
York Studio 


Frederic Warren has resumed teaching at 
his New York studio after a successful sum- 


mer at Madison, N. H. Among his pupils, 
Rhea Leddy, contralto, has been engaged 
for the Barbey Street (Brooklyn) Reformed 
Lutheran Church; William Blackney, tenor, 
is fulfilling concert engagements with the 
White-Smith Bureau, Boston; Margaret 
Wilson, soprano, is singing on the Keith 
Circuit; Mildred Grey, soprano, is fulfilling 
a church position at Rutherford, N. J., and 
is engaged for the Women’s Club concert 
there in November; William H. Carr, bari- 
tone, is singing at St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouw- 
erie; Frank Lyons is tenor soloist at St. 
Luke's Church; the New Hampshire Wom- 
en’s Vocal Trio gave a concert at the Con- 
way Rotary Club on October 13, and will 
have a busy winter season. 

The dates of Mr. Warren’s studio re- 
citals will be announced later. 


Nat D. Kane Associated With 


Byron Scott Dickson 


Nat D. Kane, pianist and teacher, an- 
nounces his association with Byron Scott 
Dickson, who will direct vocal classes for 
Mr. Kane, in the latter’s studio. Mr. Dickson 
is experienced as a voice culturist and teacher 
of solfege, while Mr. Kane specializes in 
teaching adult beginners. 
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MUSICAL 


Skalski Symphony Orchestra 


Starts Concert Series in Chicago 


La Argentina Packs Orchestra Hall—Lener String Quartet 


Delights Select 


Audience— 


Boguslawski Demonstrates 


Profound Musicianship—Other News of Importance 


Cuicaco.—To provide the greatest 
sible musical enjoyment to the greatest pos- 
sible number of people at the smallest 1 ossible 
admission price is one of the ot ew of 
Andre Skalski and the Skalski Symphony 
Orchestra, and with that aim in view they 
began a series of daily concerts at Kimball 
Hall, on October 30, with three programs 
The three daily programs—at 6:30, 8:00 
and 9:30 p.m.—are of entirely different types 

one classic, one popular and one semi-pop- 
ular, so as to please all Programs 
will be changed weekly and in addition t 
the evening concerts there will be two 
o'clock matinees on Sunday, Tuesday and 
Friday, and 3:30 and 5:00 p.m. programs 
on Sunday afternoons. 

Skalski is the logical person to help put 
music on a popular basis, for he not only 
is a man of ideas, but he also has the abil- 
ity and energy to bring them to reality. 
Then, too, he has an admirable orchestra 
at his disposal, which in gone by 
has given ample proof of its artistic merit. 
Skalski is a thorough musician, he knows 
the orchestra and its capabilities and has 
proven himself a born conductor and a mas- 
ter program-builder. He and his symphony 
orchestra deserve the full support of musi- 
cal Chicago. 

Another praiseworthy aim of the 
Orchestra Association is to provide 
let for artistic activities of resident Chi- 
cago artists of established reputation and 
exceptional young talent. The soloists par 
ticipating in the opening week programs 
were Esther Cadkin, Mildred Orne, so 
pranos; Ralph Dobbs, pianist; George 
Grammer-Smith, baritone; Earl Alexander, 
tenor, and Janiva Kurri, dancer, all Chicago 
artists. 


We heard the 


pos- 


tastes. 


seasons 


Skalski 


an out- 


classic program of October 
30, which contained the First Symphony of 

Jorodin, in which Conductor Skalski had 
his forces well in hand, and the result was 
a praiseworthy performance; Moussorgsky’s 
Song of the Flea, which George Grammer- 
Smith sang beautifully; | Moussorgsky’s 
Gopak, admirably sung by Esther Cadkin, 
and the first movement of the Rachmaninoft 
Second Piano Concerto, well played by 
Ralph Dobbs 


Liner Quartet HEARD 

The Lener String Quartet delighted a 
large number of chamber music devotees at 
the Studebaker Theater on Sunday after- 
noon, October 26. Throughout a program 
comprising the Brahms A minor Quartet, 
one in F sharp minor by Leo Weiner and 
numbers by Haydn, they demonstrated that 
they constitute one of the finest string quar- 
tets to be heard today. The Weiner Quar- 
tet, which was the prize-winner at Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge’s 1923 contest, 
though of modern idiom, contains many 


beautiful effects and is agreeable to the ear. 


BocusLawski “Saves THE SHOW” 


layed a new work, 
an ovation from 


Boguslawski pl 
aided a friend and received 
an audience 

An unusual predicament 
Berger, concertmaster of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Orchestra, a few moments of great 
distress. Standing in the wings, violin tuned, 
ready to open the season’s concert program 
at the Civic Opera House, on October 19, 
Berger received a telephone call that his 
accompanist had been injured in an autom 
bile accident on his way to the theater. Al- 


Moissave 


Isadore 


caused 


most immediately, in command of the situa- 
tion, Mr. Berger stepped before the audience, 
explained his problem and no doubt through 
his mind flashed the thought, “If only my 
friend, Boguslawski, might be here.” He 
voiced this thought aloud, and the miracle 
happened. Mr. Boguslawski arose from his 
seat in the audience, proceeded to the stage 
(in spite of his informal suit and tan shoes) 
and amid the applause of the audience and 
the gratitude registered in Mr. Berger’s face, 
seated himself at the piano to play a compo- 
sition he had never seen before, and a most 
difficult accompaniment. The enthusiasm of 
the audience was unbounded. 


OrcuestrA Brecins TurspAy Series 

Tuesday subscribers to the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra concerts had their first op- 
portunity of hearing the orchestra this sea- 
son on October 28. Chief interest centered 
around the Rachmaninoff E minor sym- 
phony, which, magnificently played, proved 
the highlight of the afternoon. For further 
enjoyment there were Glinka’s Overture to 
Russlan and Ludmilla, Dohnanyi’s Suite, 
and the Bacchanale and finale from the 
Paris version of Wagner’s Tannhauser. The 
listeners gave evidence of their pleasure 
throughout the afternoon. 


HALL 
La Argentina has outgrown the Stude- 
baker Theater, where she has appeared here- 
tofore, and it has become necessary to obtain 
a larger hall for her Chicago appearances. 
Orchestra Hall was packed for the Spanish 
dancer's recital of October 28, and a return 
engagement is announced at the same hall for 
November 16. La (\rgentina introduced sev- 
eral new numbers, and in these and the more 
familiar ones she was the fascinating artist 
who speaks so eloquently through her grace, 
polished technic and throbbing castanets. 


\ WESTERVELT 
\ scholarship in voice under the instruc- 
tion of Louise St. John Westervelt, of the 
Columbia School of Music, is being offered 
by the Junior Friends of Art. Candidates 
must be between the ages of 18 and 22 and 
unable to pay for tuition. The contest will 
be held at Columbia School on December 3, 
at 4:30 o’clock, and the judges will be Olga 
Menn, Robert Macdonald, Dudley Buck, 
Louise St. John Westervelt and Ludwig 
Becker. 


LA ARGENTINA Packs ORCHESTRA 


SCHOLARSHIP 


FripAy-SATURDAY ORCHESTRA 


CONCERT 


Tuirp 


For the third Friday-Saturday concerts of 
October 31 and November 1, Conductor 
Stock had arranged a program which began 
with Bach’s third Concerto for strings, ended 
with Tschaikowsky'’s Fourth Symphony and 
with two novelties—Arnold Bax’s sym- 
phonic poem, In the Faery Hills, and Mark 
Wessel’s Symphony Concertante for Horn 
and Piano—forming the principal features. 

Written some twenty-one years ago, Bax’s 
number is not modern, but in it one finds 
many modern traces—not modern dissonance, 
however, but clever modegn orchestral scor- 
ing. Based on Irish folk music, it is color- 
ful, spirited and cheerful music, which is 
imaginative and altogether charming. The 
composition was well liked by the listeners. 

In contrast, Wessell’s Concertante is writ 
ten in true modern idiom, with discordance 
aplenty and no particular melodic theme. It, 
cleverly scored for orchestra by a 


too, is 
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fluent musician who realizes the full re- 
sources of the orchestra. 

The entire program was played with the 
skill and finish to which Frederick Stock 
and the Chicago Symphony have accustomed 
us. A most interesting and enjoyable concert. 

AMERICAN CoNsSERVATORY NOTES 

Advanced students of voice and piano, 
pupils of Karleton Hackett and Heniot Levy, 
will be presented in recital November 15. 

Tomford Harris, of the piano faculty of 
the American Conservatory, was presented 
in recital by the St. Cecilia Club, Flint, 
Mich., on October 26. 

Joseph Burger, baritone, pupil of Karle- 
ton Hackett, sang It Is Enough from Elijah 
and numbers with the quartet of the Austin 

aptist Church in a special musical service 
on October 26. 

The Conservatory Symphony Orchestra of 
eighty players has begun its regular weekly 
rehearsals. Several concerts will be given 
during the school year, the first to take place 
in November. 

Maren Johansen Hattstaedt, soprano, and 
Emily Roberts, organist will be presented 
in recital in Kimball Hall on November 8. 

Karleton Hackett was the guest speaker 
at the luncheon of the Arts Club of Oak 
Park, Austin and Riverside, on October 20, 
in the Wedgewood Room of Marshall Field’s. 

Tomford Harris of the piano faculty, 
appeared in recital at Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles, Wis., on October 17 

A definite increase in enrollment is noted 
this fall in the children’s department, which 
has for many years been one of the most 
important of its kind in the country. 
The department offers a combined program 
of private and class instruction to children 
of all ages, including pre-school work. 

JEANNETTE Durno Stupio ACcTIvITIES 

Olga Sandor, one of Jeannette Durno’s best 
exponents, gave the first studio recital of 
the season in the Durno studio on October 
16. In an interesting program, Miss Sandor 
gave admirable account of herself, bringing 
into display her many pianistic qualifications. 
Miss Sandor assisted Dorothy Bowen, so- 
prano, at the opening concert of the Musi- 
cians Club of Women on October 17, play- 
ing accompaniments which were highly 
praised by all present. 

Cuicaco MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 

Rivian Walpert, pianist pupil of Laura 
Neel, gave a recital before the Junior Ha- 
dz aa on October 27. 

Joel Johnson, baritone pupil of Arch 
Bailey, was featured in a musical presenta- 
tion before the Hegewisch Lodge of Odd- 
fellows on October 21. He is also director 
and soloist at the Lebanon Lutheran Church. 

Ralph Dobbs, pupil of Alexander Raab, 
appeared as soloist with the Skalski Orches- 
tra during the past week. Mr. Dobbs played 
a concerto by Rachmaninoff. 

On November 13 the Opera Department 
under the direction of Isaac Van Grove will 
present two scenes from the opera Hansel 
and Gretel by Humperdinck. 

Nina Bolmar, soprano of 
ulty, Leon Pevsner, pupil of Leon Same- 
tini and Ralph Squires, pianist pupil of 
Rudolph Ganz and Mollie Margolies, were 
presented in recital before the Ohio Club 
at their October meeting at the Sherman 
Hotel. 

Vera Bradford, pupil of 
and Lillian Powers, 
occasion of the recent 
ternational Club at the 
cago. 

Alexander Pevsner, pupil of Leon Same- 
tini, appeared in recital before the Chicago 
Women’s Ideal Club at the Blackstone Hotel 
on October 2. On October 7 he gave a con- 
cert for the Renaissance Club, and he will 
play for the Columbia Damon Club at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel on November 6. 

Ralph Squires, pianist, pupil of Rudolph 
Ganz and Mollie Margolies, played for the 
Ohio Club on October 23. 

Isaac Van Grove of the faculty, 
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the voice fac- 


Alexander Raab 
was the artist on the 
opening of the In- 
University of Chi- 


played ac- 
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November &, 


companiments for Frieda Hempel in Madi- 
son, Wis., on October 22 

Eleanor Harris Burgess, prominent au- 
thority and teacher of Dalcroze Eurythmics, 
has been engaged as a member of the facul- 
ty. 

: Fannie B. Linderman, teacher of dramatic 
art, has rejoined the faculty after an ab- 
sence of several seasons. 

Kennedy Griffith, Dorothy Doughty, 
Lavelle Carter, Florence Hazzard, Harriet 
Furmaniak, Christian MacIntyre, and Nancy 
3erg, pupils of Madame Arimondi, will be 
presented in recital on November 14 in the 
Little Theater. Marion MacIntyre, violinist, 
pupil of Max Fischel, will be assisting artist. 
Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini will be 
guests of honor. 

The first monthly recital of the Chicago 
Musical College Junior Preparatory Depart- 
ment was held in the Little Theater on Oc- 
tober 24. Those participating were Billy 
Kessler, Lorraine Weil, Jane Beers, Bernice 
Slotsky, Edward Maley, Theodore Cohon, 
Nga Price, Amy Moddrel, Shirley Kap- 
lan, Novita Moddrel, Eva Triffler, Virginia 
Sachs, Florence Levinson, M. J. New, Eliza- 
beth Matheson, Betty Ann Artt, Takuhue 
Chakmokjan, Beverly Sachs, Eloise Mc- 
Broom and Elizabeth East. 

CoLuMBIA SCHOOL oF Music Notes 

Dudley Buck, noted teacher of singing, 
will inaugurate his class lessons for teach- 
ers beginning November 1. These lectures, 
consisting of discussions and _ illustrations, 
will include such subjects as: 1, Necessity 
for right standards as a basis for teaching 
voice production and how these may be 
established; 2, Voice diagnosis, the quality 
of the voice, range and possibilities; 3, Ap- 
plication of principles of voice productions, 
breathing, resonance, diction, etc.; 4, The 
song as a means for establishing these prin- 
ciples; 5, Organization and classification of 
materials; 6, Vocal performance and criti- 
cism as an aid toward developing character 
and poise; 7, Discussion of methods in in- 
struction for individuals, small groups and 
large groups. 

Lola Fletcher, president of Mu Iota Chap- 
ter, announces the tenth season of concerts 
for the benefit of their Scholarship Fund. 
The first of the series will be given in the 
Illinois Women’s Athletic Club November 
16. Genevieve Davison, chairman of the 
program committee, has arranged an ex- 
tremely interesting program and will have 
the assistance of Leslie Arnold, baritone and 
Olga Sandor, pianist, as guest artist and 
others appearing on the program are Mar- 
garet Conrad, violinist; Frances Grund, ac- 
companist and Marion Carlisle, accompan- 
ist. 

A meeting of the Educational Directors 
and Advisory Board was held in the school, 
October 23. Robert Macdonald, president 
and director of the school, was chairman of 
the meeting and arrangements were made for 
the mid-year and final examinations. The 
board chose its committee to take charge of 
the examinations. 

Genevieve Davison appeared as pianist at 
the last monthly concert given by the South 
Shore Music Club and presented composi- 
tions by Debussy. 

Busu Conservatory Notes 

Helen Wilson, soprano, gave a very suc- 
cessful recital at Curtis Hall on October 16. 

Recent news from Seattle brings the 
announcement that Robert Quick, formerly 
student of Bush Conservatory, is now the 
concertmeister of the Seattle Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

The Bush Conservatory Chorus, under 
the direction of Edgar Nelson, had its first 
rehearsal on October 29. 

The Junior Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Edwin Karhu, held its first rehearsal 
on October 22. 

Frances Smith, violinist, and Jane Robin- 
son, students at Bush Conservatory, gave 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Mrs. William C. Hammer 
Interviewed 


The Philadelphia Record recently pub- 
lished an interview with Mrs. William C. 
Hammer, of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company, in which it credited her with 
being the only woman director of opera in 
America and one of the three feminine 
members of this profession in the world. 
She was quoted regarding her European 
trip from which she and her husband re- 
turned early this fall, bringing with them 
several new members for the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company. 

When asked how she and Mr. Hammer 
selected their singers, Mrs. Hammer replied 
that their method was to hear all the operas 
they possibly could, and so engage artists 
from actual performance rather than audi- 
tions. During the period the Hammers spent 
in Vienna, twelve singers arrived from Ber- 
lin, by airplane, to apply for roles in the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. Of 
these twelve adventurous vocalists, two were 
chosen—Charlotte Boerner, lyric soprano, 
and Bruno Korell, tenor, both from the Ber- 
lin State Opera. 

Mrs. Hammer said that the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company was known every- 
where abroad, and that she and her husband 
had received invitations from managers to 
hear operatic performances in all the leading 
cities of Europe. 

Mrs. Hammer is the daughter of Hugh 
O’Gorman, well-known New York bandmas- 
ter. Her family could all read and transpose 
music, and Mrs. Hammer herself studied 
voice, violin and cello. “Music in our home,” 
she told the interviewer, “was our life.” In 
addition to her other musical assets, she has 
a knowledge of brass instruments which few 
women possess. 

In speaking of her own profession, Mrs. 
Hammer summed it up as follows: “A direc- 
tor of opera does more than merely hold 
auditions. A director stands at a distance, as 
it were, and sees the whole thing in proper 
focus—music, lighting, properties and all.” 


Mischakoff’s Activities in Chicago 

Mischa Mischakoff has been exceedingly 
busy in Chicago, with his teaching, concert 
work and activities as concert master of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Following 
are some of his recent dates: October 3, 
guest of honor of the Chicago Bohemian 
Club of Musicians, on which occasion he 


Tornello photo 
MISCHA MISCHAKOFF 

comprising the Handel 
Sonata, Ravel’s Tzigane and a group of 
shorter numbers; first subscription concert 
at Lake Forest School of Music, Lake For- 
est, Ill.; 7, recital at the Chicago Woman’s 
Aid Club; 13, Mischakoff String Quartet 
appeared at the Cliff Dwellers Club at the 
dinner in honor of Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge, being heard in the Ravel String Quar- 
tet; 15, a recital at Winnetka, III. 


gave a program 


Werrenrath Sings in Cedar Rapids 


Reinald Werrenrath, popular American 
baritone, scored his usual success in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, when he gave a recital there 
on October 10. The Cedar Rapids Even- 
ing Gazette headlined its account of the 
event: “Reinald Werrenrath Received With 
Ringing Applause by Big Audience,” and 
said in the article: “It was a concert that 
made a stupendous climax to the Northeast 
Iowa Teachers’ convention. It takes more 
than genius to have an audience leave a 
hall admiring an art as well as liking a 
man.” The Cedar Rapids critics laid stress 
on the baritone’s ingratiating personality, as 
well as his vocal and interpretative gifts. 
Mr. Werrenrath’s program included two 
groups of new songs, one group made up of 
South African songs based on native melo- 
dies, the other, three songs by English 
composers. Other numbers were: Over er 
Hills and Far Away (an Irish fairy tale), 
Verdi aria and several of the songs in 
which Mr. Werrenrath is always particu- 
larly effective—Duna, Danny Deaver, Man- 
dalay and so on. Of the baritone’s singing 
of Danny Deaver, the Evening Gazette said: 
“Kipling himself would have loved it.” 
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MUSICAL 


First Performance of Hanson’s New 
Symphony in Boston, November 28 


Hanson to Conduct American Concert in Rome, Italy, on 
December 10 


Dr. Howard Hanson, director of the East- 
man School of Music, is faced with condi- 
tions that bid fair to compel him to test to 
the full the possibilities of rapid transit. On 
November 28 he must be in Boston to hear 
the first performance of his new Symphony 
No. 2, The Romantic, which Dr. Serge 
Koussevitsky conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony, requisitioned to make one of the new 
works to be played by that famous orches- 
tra in its fiftieth anniversary year. And on 
December 8 Dr. Hanson must be in Rome, 
Italy, where he is to conduct the first con- 
cert of American compositions at the Au- 
gusteo, sponsored by the Italian govern- 
ment. 

Rochester is to hear the symphony in 
January ; that the first performance is to be 
given in Boston is due to the fact that the 
work was written at the request of Dr 
Koussevitsky as a special program number 
for the Boston Symphony’s anniversary year, 
an honor to be appreciated. 

The first European performance of Dr. 
Hanson’s symphony will be at the concert 
in Rome. The Augusteo Orchestra is not an 
unknown body of players to Dr. Hanson; 
while he was a Fellow of the American 
Academy in Rome, resident in that city, he 
conducted a number of his compositions with 
that orchestra, among these being the 
Nordic Symphony and Lux Aeterna. 

Dr. Hanson expects to leave Rochester late 
in November and will return to the United 


hi O 
Chicago Opera 
(Continued from page 14) 
A very 
many happy 
young American 


successful reentry, 
performances 
singer 1s 


of the company 
which presaged 
whenever this 
cast. 

The Des Grieux was 
sterling tenor, Charles 
have surnamed the “Beau Brummel of the 
operatic stage.” His Des Grieux is hand 
some, well costumed, a young man in whom 
flows aristocratic blood, and though per- 
haps the black sheep of a noble family, he 
carries himself through life even under dif 
ficult conditions with that nobility and that 
serenity expected from one who was edu 
cated for the church but who can draw the 
sword in defense of his sweetheart and of 
his honor. The Dream was sung exquisitely, 
with that loftiness of tone to which Hackett 
has accustomed us, and in the St. Sulpice 
scene he sang with the force of a tenor ro 
busto. A very fine performance scored in 
the records of this ever popular American 
tenor 

Jean Vieuille, who made a very good im 
pression at his de er in Lorenzaccio, more 
than strengt! hened that impression as Lescaut, 
one of the best rascals on the operatic boards 
Vieuille, also of the Paris Opera Comique, 
showed that the part was not foreign to him 
and that he had learned it at a good school. 
Vocally he left nothing to be desired. 

Edouard Cotreuil was a noble and well 
voiced Count Des Grieux. What wonderful 
diction and fine legato! With such a quar- 
tet the performance of Manon would have 
been a success; it was more than that due 
to the very fine cast that supported the prin- 
cipals 

Emil Cooper was at the 
and his reading of the score added much in 
making the performance memorable. Cooper 
is a vigorous conductor in operas requiring 
force, but he revealed himself a poet of the 
baton in the Massenet opera. The staging 
showed a master hand. 


entrusted to that 
Hackett, whom we 


director's desk 


TANNHAUSER, NoveMBER 1 (EVENING) 
The week came to a happy conclusion with 
a performance of Tannhauser, bringing forth 
Paul Althouse, who assumed the title role, 
Lotte Lehman as Elizabeth, Cyrena Van 
Gordon the Venus, Hans Hermann Nissen 
the Wolfram and Alexander Kipnis_ the 
Landgrave, and with Egon Pollak directing 
Review is deferred until next week 
RENE Devries 


Frieda Klink’s First Appearance 
Here 
an absence of six years in Europe, 
Frieda Klink, well known contralto, will 
make her first appearance in America when 
she is heard in Indianapolis, under the aus- 
pices of Matinee Musicale, on November 14 
Miss Klink sang with great success abroad 


After 


States immediately after the Rome concert 
to preside at the annual meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, of which he 
is president, which meeting wil! be held this 
year at St. Louis from December 29 to 31. 


AMERICAN Composers’ CONCERTS 


The first of the Eastman School’s Ameri- 
can Composers’ concerts for this season, 
which was the twentieth in the series, was 
given in Kilbourn Hall on October 24. The 
program .consisted of four works for or- 
chestra and was played by the American 
Composers’ concert orchestra, composed of 
sixty-five players of the Rochester Philhar- 
monic, Dr. Hanson conducting. The tickets 
for this concert were exhausted a week be- 
fore its date. The program was as follows: 


Small Orchestra Inch 
(a) Barcarolle 
(b) Nocturne 
(c) Finale 
(First 
Africa 
(a) L and of Peace 
(b) Land of Romance 
(c) Land of Superstition 
(First Performance) 
A flat major (in one movement) 
Bernard Rogers 
(First Performance) 
a Perambulator 
John 


Suite for Herbert 


Performance) 


Suite William Grant Still 


Symphony in 


Adventures in 
Alden Carpenter 


(a) En voiture 


(b) The Policeman 
(c) The Hurdy-Gurdy 
(d) The Lake 

(e) Dogs 

(f) Dreams 


in opera and concert during the time she 
was absent from her native country. 


The Whittingtons in Two-Piano 
: Recital 


Frances and Dorsey Whittington gave a 
recital of two-piano music under the auspices 
cf the Birmingham Music Club at Phillips 
High School Auditorium on October 18. A 
miscellaneous program of classic and mod- 
ern numbers was offered. There was a large 
and enthusiastic audience and the perform- 
ers received an ovation, having to give three 
encores before the audience would leave. 
Mr. Whittington is now the head of the 
Birmingham Conservatory of Music. 


Julia Mireve in Recital 
November 12 


Many musical people are looking forward 
with anticipation to the debut of Mlle. Julia 
Glassman Mirova on November 12 at Stein- 
way Hall. Miss Mirova has a notable record 
of achievement and is also a gold medal 
winner of the New York Music Week Asso- 
ciation Contest. 


Artist Plays at University 


of Delaware 

The Lester Ensemble recently presented 
a piano recital under the auspices of the 
University of Delaware. Josef Wissow was 
the featured artist, and his playing of pieces 
y Tschaikowsky, De Falla and Moszkowski 
was such that repeated encores were de- 
manded by the audience, which packed the 
auditorium of Mitchel Hall. 

The Lester Ensemble willeagain feature 
Mr. Wissow in a piano program on Novem- 
ber 12 at the ee School, Shep- 
herdstown, W. 


Eastern N. Y. Radio Audition 

The Eastern New York State finals of 
the National Radio Audition was held Oc- 
tober 31 at National Broadcasting Station, 
over WEAF, from 4 to 5:30 p.m. The con- 
testants and the communities they repre- 
sented were: New York City—Rose Tentoni, 
Raoul Nedeau; Mount Vernon—Ruth I. 
Kingzett, George Atwell; New Rochelle— 
Mary J. Mitchell, Ralph Sassano; Lake 
Placid—Margaret Daum, Syver C. Thing- 
stad; Yonkers—Marguerite C. Kelly; Rox- 
bury—Rosemary C. McMullen, South Kort- 
right, William E. Foote, Jefferson; White 
Plains—Gertrude Gibson, Hawthorne, Ger- 
ald D. Holt, Fishkill; Amsterdam—Mar- 
jorie C. Jennings, Gloversville, William 
Steven, Amsterdam; Utica—Eleanor Bren- 
nan, Ilion, Roger Kinne, Utica; Albany— 
Marjorie N. Jones, Albany, Henry Froehlig, 
Schenectady. 

The young man and young woman scoring 
highest honors in this contest will represent 


Lester 
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Eastern New York at the District Audition 
to be held in New York City, November 19 
and 20, winners of which will share in ten 
scholarships and $25,000 in cash awards. 

Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, Eastern New York 
State Chairman, announces that New York 
City (whose local chairman is Euphemia 
Blunt) leads the nation in applications and 
contestants this season. Mrs. Griffith secured 
an illustrious Sponsorship Committee for 
New York State, consisting of : Walter Dam- 
rosch, Ernest Schelling, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Eugene A. Noble, M. H. Aylesworth, Yeat- 
man Griffith, Albert Spalding, George En- 
gles, Arthur Judson, Isobel Lowden, Arthur 
Bergh, Fiorello La Guardia, C. Stanley 
Mitchell, Frederick Bertrand Robinson, EI- 
mer Ellworth Brown, Russell Carter, Gus- 
tavus A. Rogers and Daniel Poling. 

The committee assisting Mrs. Griffith in 
both the New York City and State finals 
were Euphemia Blunt, active local chairman; 
Mrs. Edward Evertt Watts, honorary local 
chairman; Mrs. Frederic Gude, Mildred 
Gude, Nathalie and Louise Watts, Mrs. 
Julian Smith, Lenore Griffith and William 
Caldwell Griffith. The winners will be an- 
nounced in next week’s issue. 


Chicago 
(Continued from page 34) 


a benefit program for the Salvation 
Home on October 16. 

The first rehearsal of the Bush Conserva- 
tory junior chorus brought an enthusiastic 
crowd of young people to the Recital Hall 
on October 18. The song selected for the 
opening of the season was the excellent 
choral salutation, O, Music Lead The Way, 
by George Gartlan. “Well begun is half 
done,” and no better beginning could have 
been made than to choose the number from 
the Universal Song Book, which has just 
been compiled by Walter Damrosch, George 
H. Gartlan and Karl W. Gehrkens. 

Jess: B. Hatt ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Jessie B. Hall, who is manager for William 
Miller, tenor, and Eva Gordon Horadesky, 
contralto, announces engagements for these 
artists as follows: Mr. Miller as soloist with 
the Dallas Symphony Orchestra on Novem- 
ber 23, a recital at Galloway College, Searcy, 
Ark., on November 25, and he opened the 
Ursuline Academy Concert Course at 
Springfield, Ill., on October 23; Miss Hor- 
adesky will sing for the third time at the 
Beachview Club on November 2, assisted by 
members of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Erb With N. Y. University 

J. Warren Erb, who has recently returned 
from his third summer’s study with Dr. 
Felix W. eingartner in Switzerland, has ac- 
cepted the position of conductor of the Sym- 
phonic Orchestral Society at New York Uni- 
versity. In this work Mr. Erb plans to give 
to young talented musicians who are prepar- 
ing for careers as musical supervisors the 
opportunity to acquire an orchestral tech- 
nic by actual symphonic experience and that 
familiarity with symphonic literature which 
is sO necessary a background for success- 
ful leadership. Mr. Erb is also musical 
director at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., 
and conductor of the Musical Arts Course 
of Easton. He will be in New York from 
Thursday to Monday each week. 


Third Week at Metropolitan 


The Flying Dutchman will open the third 
week of the Metropolitan Opera Season on 
Monday evening, with Jeritza, Telva, Kirch- 
hoff, Schorr, Andresen, Clemens, and Bo- 
danzky conducting. Other operas will be: 
Romeo et Juliette, Wednesday evening, with 
Bori, Swarthout, Wakefield, Johnson, De- 
Luca, Rothier, Ludikar, Bada, Macpherson, 
Picco, Altglass, Ananian, and Hasselmans 
conducting; The Girl of the Golden West, 
Thursday, with Jeritza, Besuner, Martinelli, 
Danise, D'Angelo, Bada, Tedesco, Gandolfi, 
Paltrinieri, Windheim, Gabor, Cehanovsky, 
Picco, Macpherson, Malatesta, Ananian, and 
Bellezza conducting; Norma, Friday, with 
Ponselle, Telva, Egener, Jagel, Pasero, Pal- 
trinieri, and Serafin conducting; L’Elisir 
d’Amore, Saturday matinee, with Fleischer, 
Falco, Gigli, DeLuca, Pinza, and Serafin 
conducting; Il Trovatore, Saturday night, 
with Corona, Faina Petrova (debut), Egener, 
Martinelli, Claudio Frigerio (debut), Pa- 
sero, Paltrinieri, Gabor, and Bellezza con- 
ducting. 


Army 


Otero to Sing at White House 

Emma Otero, with Frank La Forge at the 
piavo, will give a recital at the White House 
on the evening of December 2. 
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At the Sherman 
Square Studios 


NEVADA VAN DER VEER, 
well known contralto, who recently 
moved to the Sherman Square Studios, 
New York, where, in between her own 
concerts, she will continue her ex- 
tensive teaching activ ities. Mme. Van 
der Veer is one of many prominent 
artists who reside in this modern and 

up-to-the minute building. 
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Metropolitan Opera 
(Continued from page 5) 
Mephistofeles, de Luca as Valentine, Philine 
Falco as Siebel and James Wolfe as Wag- 
ner. Mr. Hasselmans conducted. He was 

received with prolonged applause. 

The performance was spirited and the 
singing was generally good. Miss Fleischer, 
Mr. Tokatyan and Mr. Pinza seemed to be 
in excellent rapport so that the work had 
an atmosphere of smoothness and roundness 
so often lacking in operatic performances. 
It might be well to remark, also, that al- 
though the cast did not contain one French- 
man, the diction and accent that prevailed 
would have given the uninitiated the impres- 
sion that all were French. 

Miss Fleischer is continually proving her 
worth to the Metropolitan company by the 
sincerity and reliability of her interpreta- 
tions, and it is generally known that Ar- 
mand Tokatyan has done better singing in 
the last year or so than ever before in his 
career. Mr. Pinza is always a delight to 
hear, and his Mephisto was a dashing im- 
personation. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert, NovempBer 2 

A concert version of Cavalleria Rusticana 
with Leonora Corona making her first ap- 
pearance of the season as Santuzza occupied 
most of the Sunday night’s program. Miss 
Corona returns fresh in voice and _ spirits 
and sang her music admirably. Others ap- 
pearing were: Philine Falco, Dorothea 
Flexer, Armand Tokatyan, Mario Basiola 
and Leon Rothier, with Pelletier conducting. 
Interest also centered in the appearance of 
Beatrice Belkin, the young coloratura from 
Roxy’s, who had made her debut during the 
week. One had more of an opportunity of 
enjoying Miss Belkin’s singing this time 
when she gave a splendid rendition of Una 
voce poca * from The Barber of Seville. 
The audience, noting her flexibility and artis- 
try, gave her a warm reception. 


Russell-Fergusson in Recital 


A recital of Hebridean songs, with her 
harp and Celtic harp accompaniment, will 
be given by Heloise Russell-Fergusson, as- 
sisted by Leone Petigrue, harp, and Edgar 
H. Sittig, cello, on Thursday evening, No- 
vember 13, at the Barbizon-Plaza concert 
hall. : 
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cital at the Guild Theatre. Beginning his 
program with the G major Sonata, Op. 30, 
No. 3, by Beethoven, which Mr. Kugel 
played with sincere musicianship and under- 
standing, he continued with compositions by 
Chausson, Cecil Burleigh, Bach, Boulanger, 
Brahms, Schubert, Jucn and Wieniawski. In 
his playing a tone of volume and warmth, 
a facile bow arm and an encompassing tech- 
nic were in evidence. His interpretations 
were artistic and well adapted to the styles 
of the various composers. Mr. Kugel was 
enthusiastically received and responded to 
many encores. Alderson Mowbray presided 
ably at the piano. ° 


Sidney Sukoenig 


A pianist out of the ordinary run that 
one hears these days is Sidney Sukoenig, a 
young American, who made his appearance 
at Carnegie Hall on Sunday evening. Born 
in New York City the son of a rabbi, he 
first studied with his father and then with 
James Friskin at the Institute of Musical 
Art. Arriving later in Paris, Mr. Sukoenig 
continued with Phillippe and Boulanger. 

During the summer of 1929 he worked 
with D'Albert and on the advice of the latter 
he then studied with Edwin Fischer in Ber- 
lin, where he also studied composition with 
Paul Hindemith. He had more than passing 
success as soloist with the Berlin Symphony 
and has appeared with equal recognition in 
Leipzig, Dresden, Vienna, Budapest and 
London. 

With such a substantial background, it is 
not surprising that Mr. Sukoenig also made 
a deep impression here. His program was a 
taxing one, built, in part, around the devel- 
opment of the fugue from Buxtehude through 
Bach, Mendelssohn, Franck and Ravel. Here 
he proved his musical ability with little 
difficulty, also that he is a pianist of un- 
usual talent.. He has ample technic, a beau- 
tiful tone and is an interpreter who holds 
the interest of his listener. He achieved some 
striking effects in his playing, and in the 
more modern numbers, among which was 
one by Hindemith and another of his own. 
All was highly appreciated by the audience. 


Harald Kreutzberg and Yvonne 
Georgi 


Harald Kreutzberg and Yvonne Georgi 
have returned to America for their third 
season, which opened like a bursting rocket 
at the New Yorker Theatre on Sunday 
afternoon. To say that their work is per- 
fection itself seems only faint praise as you 
leave the beauty of it behind. There is poetry 
in their imagination; music in their move- 
ment; a strange stir lying at the heart of 
the most simple picture they create. They 
are dancers of modern Germany, but with 
it all they do not build with a grotesque line. 
One line melts into the other, and they 
work toward the central point of their crea- 
tion with an effective crescendo. 

Several dances offered on Sunday’s pro- 
gram were old favorites: Angel of Annun- 
ciation, Kassandra, Rural Dance, and Per- 
sian Song. The new Hymn (Lulli) and 
Pavane (Reger) were singled out by the 
audience as their favorites among the duets, 
and Miss Georgi’s Arabian Dreams, filled 
with an eeriness, and yet with no hint of 
the exotic, gave them a new, more mature 
artist. She has grown artistically during 





ENA BERGA, 
soprano, who has been re-engaged for her 
second season at the Royal French Opera in 
Antwerp, Belgium. Miss Berga’s manager, 
Jean Wiswell, recently received the following 
cable from Antwerp, signed by Adolph 
Coryn, opera director: “Wish to congratu- 
late you on Berga’s triumph last night as 
Mimi in Boheme. It was perfect.” 


MUSICAL 


these intervening months. Of Kreutzberg, 
what more can be said than has already been 
told? The great are bigger than superla- 
tives. 
Philharmonic Symphony: Iturbi 
Soloist 


An early overture by Wagner, entitled 
Christopher Columbus, the Flying Dutch- 
man overture, Tschaikowsky’s fourth sym- 
phony and Beethoven’s C minor concerto with 
Jose Iturbi at the solo piano, regaled a full 
house at the Metropolitan on Sunday after- 
noon. The Columbus overture is one of the 
grand master of Bayreuth’s adolescent es- 
says, and needs no prolonged comment. The 
great Richard would probably have liked to 
have it expunged from his list of opuses at 
the time he wrote Tristan and Meistersinger. 
The Flying Dutchman overture and the 
Tschaikowsky Symphony received the ani- 
mated, pulsating reading to which Mr. Klei- 
ber has so pleasantly accustomed us during 
his brief stay in New York. 

Mr. Iturbi played Beethoven’s stately con- 
certo with impeccable technic and taste and 
came in for an ovation from his devoted lis- 
teners. 

A horde of radio listeners over WAB( 
heard the orchestral numbers. They also 
heard the piano concerto, but it was played 
for them by Josef Lhevinne, master pianist, 
as, by the terms of a contract Iturbi was“not 
permitted to go on the air. Mr. Lhevinne 
was accompanied by an orchestra specially 
engaged for the occasion. 


Paderewski Opens 
American Tour 
in Syracuse 


Huge Crowds Greet Pianist and 
Give Him an Ovation—College 
of Fine Arts Opens Its 
Musical Season 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Paderewski opened his 
American tour with a recital at the Mizpah 
Auditorium, under the direction of the Syra- 
cuse Musical Bureau, on October 20. Not only 
was every seat in this large auditorium taken, 
but over two hundred persons stood during 
the two hours of the recital and remained to 
add to the applause which brought four en- 
cores from the artist at the close of the con- 
cert. In spite of Paderewski’s nearly seventy 
years, he played as well or better than he 
played twenty years ago. There may be 
younger pianists with a fleeter and more 
scintillating technic, but no pianist the writer 
has heard in the last ten years equalled 
Paderewski in beauty of tone, solidity of 
musicianship, and in compelling beauty of 
phrasing. 

Olga Averino, a Russian soprano and 
artist with a beautiful voice and with an 
exceptional musicianship as singers go, 
opened the Morning Musicales season with 
a recital in the new auditorium of the Central 
High School, singing a group of songs and 
airs in Russian, Italian, French, and English. 
Averino’s singing was a constnat delight. 
She not only has the glittering, brilliant tones 
for which Russian sopranos are noted, but 
she also has at her command the round 
luscious tones for which German sopranos 
are noted, and is at the same time a past 
master in the use of the mezza voce. 

The College of Fine Arts opened its year 
with a public recital by its advanced music 
students on October 22. The students acquit- 
ted themselves with honor to the school. If 
any one should be singled out for praise it 
would probably be Francis McLaughlin, 
baritone, the winner of the local Atwater- 
Kent audition who sang in admirable 
fashion Lungi dal caro bene, by Secchi, and 
It is Enough, from Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 

H. E. B. 


Oberlin Conservatory Notes 


Oxsertin, Onto.—Angela Diller, of the 
Diller-Quaile School of Music of New York, 
presented a series of lectures on September 
23 and 24, in connection with the work being 
done by the Piano Normal Department of the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music. The sub- 
jects of the lectures were Rote-Playing, Mel- 
ody, Rhythm and Harmony. Miss Diller is a 
specialist in the teaching of music to chil- 
dren and young people. These talks com- 
manded wide interest among the students, 
who found Miss Diller a most interesting 
and inspiring speaker. 

At the opening recital of the year, held in 
Warner Hall on September 24, a large audi 
ence heard two of the new members of the 
Oberlin Conservatory faculty in their first 
public appearance in Oberlin. John Frazer, 
cellist, and Boris Rosenfield, pianist; appeared 
with Bruce Benjamin, tenor. 

Oberlin Conservatory is this year present- 
ing one of the finest artist recital courses in 
its history. Besides three concerts by the 
Cleveland Orchestra, with Sokoloff conduct- 
ing, and one by the Detroit Orchestra, under 


the direction of Gabrilowitsch, there are to, 


appear Jascha Heifetz, Lawrence Tibbett, 
Claire Dux, Myra Hess, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Jose Iturbi and the Roth String Quartet. 
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DOROTHY CARUSO 


has discontinued her recording studios at 
143 East 62nd Street, 


Mrs. Caruso desires to state that the closing of the studios was not due 


New York City 








to failure of the business, a decline in recording or to her personal wishes, 
but because of her disapproval of the business methods of those associated 
with the source of supply of the recording machines. 
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The Need of Teaching and Administrative Ability With Sug- 
gestions as to How This Can Be Guaranteed 
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(Continued from last week's issue) 


ADMIN ABILITY 

Let us make a distinction between admin- 
istration and teaching, designating them re- 
spectively as preparing conditions for instruc 
tion and actually instructing. Moreover, 
there are two senses in which the word ad 
ministration is used. One use makes it prac 
tically synonymous with supervision, of be- 
ing the superior officer for a group of people 
who are working under direction. The other 
use refers to matters of class-room man 
agement, such as having proper ventilation, 
temperature, light; having the desks clear 
of undesired material; having books passed 
properly; having crayon and erasers in the 
troughs; arranging where children are to be 
how they enter and leave the 
room; in general, regulating surroundings, 
material, and procedure, much of it mechani 
automatic in that teaching 
interruptions 
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self-control and tact may well be included in 
administration. 

All of the three uses of the word, then, 
need to be considered in the training of music 
teachers and supervisors—self-control and 
classroom management for every teacher, su- 
pervision for every teacher who hopes to 
direct the teaching of anyone else. 


4. TEACHING ABILITY 

rhe teacher should not only at the time of 
any given lesson increase the power of the 
pupil, but should so stimulate the desire for 
greater power that the process of increasing 
shall continue after the lesson. Probably 
stimulating the desire to know, appreciate, 
and do more is of greater value than any 
immediate increase of power. Certainly the 
scope and importance of teaching is immeas- 
urably wider when so considered. Certainly 
such a conception places greater responsibil- 
ity upon the teacher, and means that the 
training of the teacher is to be carefully 
scrutinized. 

Everyone teaches both by what he is and 
by what he does. We have already paid 
tribute to the former in our discussion of the 
teacher's background. Let us consider the 
latter, embracing therein mainly the con- 
scious or acquired guidance of the teaching 
process. In spite of the oft-repeated state- 
ment that “Success does not merely happen, 
it is brought about by hard work,” a con- 
siderable amount of distrust, if not disdain, 
is being directed today toward the idea of 
lesson plans. There have been times when 
normal-school-trained teachers, at least, 
thought they had to plan their work care- 
fully from day to day. But now with the 
terms self-expression, initiative, creative 
work, being frequently repeated in pedagogi- 
cal circles, young teachers are so filled with 
the idea of having to adapt themselves to 
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whatever pops out of the mouth of the pupils, 
that lesson plans seem quite unnecessary and 
burdensome. Do self-expression, initiative, 
creative spirit on the part of the pupils pre- 
clude, or render undesirable, planning, even 
in writing, by the teacher? Do they not 
rather demand that definite guidance which 
comes not only from general scholarship 
but also from recent, if not daily, prepara- 
tion which provides accurate knowledge and 
experience? The teacher who relies upon 
the inspiration of the moment too frequently 
finds that the thrill of novelty and vitality 
which pervades him during the teaching, too 
often shrinks into that pale wan unreality 
which follows the awakening from many a 
glorious dream. Moreover, planning does 
not destroy the possibility of thrill and dis- 
covery—witness as recent examples Byrd's 
trip to the Antarctic and Lowell’s discov- 
ery of the new pl accomplished 
after most careful planning. Planning gives 
perspective. It permits choice of subject mat- 
ter on the basis of relative values. By de- 
manding advance consideration of the work 
to be done it gives scope for broader and 
more accurate knowledge. It gives oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the form and merit of 
the material before it is actually tried out 
with the students. An unconscious error 
regarding a date or the name of a compo- 
sition or a composer may seem a_ small 
matter to the teacher, but it may render in- 
effective other valuable material as the un- 
corrected error is silently checked up by a 
student who happens to know what is cor- 
rect. The teacher may have read that some 
composition is beautiful. He may have heard 
it under favorable circumstance, but not have 
had time to try out the phonograph record 
of it which he uses in his class lessons. Thus 
having in his preliminary remarks to the 
students told them what a beautiful compo- 
sition this is, he must either retract when 
weird discordant sounds come from a poor 
or marred record, or he must put the stu- 
dents in the unfortunate dilemma of saying 
to themselves, “Well, I guess I do not know 
what good music is,”’ or “What an awful liar 
that teacher is.’”” Planning and definite prepa- 
ration make for honesty, breadth of knowl- 
edge, and perspective. 

Good lesson planning includes organization, 
and this includes motivation, which in turn 
calls for attention to questioning and leads 
to the right kind of assignment. Planning 
differentiates between the general needs of 
the class and the needs of individuals. It 
distinguishes between the mirage of the ad- 
ventitious and the firm foundation of that 
which fits into future development. The 
planner is the cool-headed generalissimo ; the 
opportunist is the hot-headed Harry who, 
hearing the sounds of conflict, rushes into 
the fight and frequently discovers that he is 
opposing his own forces. 


(To be continued next week) 
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CORRELATION .WiTHh 
OTHER SUBJECTS 
By WaLter AIKEN 
TOPIC NO. 8 


There has been a growing conviction 
among educators that if music is to become 
an active part of daily life it must of neces- 
sity be closely woven into the different ac- 
tivities of the school program, so that it 
may no longer be thought of as something 
separate and apart. 

Music is being used in countless different 
ways in the study of geography, history, 
nature study, languages, literature, art and 
physical education. This close inter-relation- 
ship need not be objectionable if retention 
of musical values is consistently observed. 
The greater the number of significant asso- 
ciations we can establish, the greater is the 
possibility of arousing a lasting interest in 
and an understanding of music. 

The pitfall in the matter of correlation 
which has betrayed it into justly deserved 


criticism is the fact that any real correlation 
of the arts is based solely on mood, regard- 
less of title, program or other distortion, 
and that it is, in the final analysis, a matter 
of individual interpretation and can never 
be arbitrarily imposed. 





Summer Sessions 


Already supervisors and teach- 
ers of music are figuring out where 
they will go to school next summer. 
Well, that’s all right, because this 
“summer school” business has be- 
come an obsession in the profes- 
sional life of all who are interested 
in the education of children 
through music. There is another 
side, of course. It is this: If a 
teacher spends a minimum of fif- 
teen class hours under an instruc- 
tor she will secure one semester 
hour of credit, provided she can 
pass the examination (and where 
was it I heard that “fools can ask 
questions wise men cannot an- 
swer’?). After one hundred and 
twenty of the same, no less, of these 
fifteen class hour periods have been 
spent a degree may be granted, and 
that is the American idea of edu- 
cation. 

The most serious problem con- 
fronting modern education in this 
country is the credit system. This 
system is an obsession in the un- 
dergraduate mind, and many su- 
pervisors perforce are obliged to 
work by the credit clock. 


Is it not up to the faculty mem- 
bers of both summer and winter 
session in our music teacher-train- 
ing institutions to create an interest 
in learning for learning’s sake, the 
value of the knowledge itself and 
some standard on which degrees 
may be grantedP This credit sys- 
tem is a machine-like thing, the in- 
fluence of which may easily be 
offset by a live and far-seeing 
teacher who can through experi- 
ence minimize the menace of study 
for credits and not for knowledge. 

Of course it would be difficult 
for American institutions of learn- 
ing to abolish the system of credits 
which now obtains. 

A broad, liberal view of the hu- 
man aspect of life and of music 
education is necessary for every- 
one who is a music educator. Per- 
haps it can be obtained through the 
summer session credit system. Who 
knows? One usually gets what 
one goes after, provided of course 
there is seriousness of purpose be- 
hind going and getting. 

The numerous states are raising 
standards, which is quite right. All 
the qualification that was necessary 
for a supervisor of music twenty 
or so years ago was a summer ses- 
sion or two at a summer book 
school and a friend on the local 
school board, and, lo! everything 
was settled. (There were good 
teachers in those days, too.) Not 
so today! The constant urge from 
all quarters is “Get your degree!” 
“Get your degree!!” And so we 
join the mighty chorus and say, 
“GET YOUR DEGREE.” 

How about YOUP 
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Gabrilowitsch Soloist in 
Philadelphia 


Warmly Greeted at Orchestra Con- 
cert, Stokowski Conducting 


PuitapeLpuiA.—For the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra concerts of October 24, 25 and 27, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch returned to Philadelphia 
as piano soloist, playing the Mozart Con- 
certo in D minor for piano and orchestra. 
He was greeted with much warmth upon 
his appearance, but this was as nothing in 
comparison to the storm of applause which 
burst at the close of the concerto and con- 
tinued for some minutes. Such playing is as 
rare as it is exquisite, and it is safe to say 
that those who were fortunate enough to hear 
it will long remember it. The very simplicity 
of Mozart demands the highest degree of 
artistry, and this was amply provided. The 
most delicate pianissimo in runs and melodic 
passages yet revealed a warm tone. In the 
Romanza, the section played by the right 
hand alone, with the dainty accompaniment 
of strings, was beautifully done. It is use- 
less to specify, for every part was equally 
well done. The accompaniment provided by 
the orchestra was excellent. 

A finished performance of Beethoven’s Eg- 
mont Overture preceded Mr. Gabrilowitsch's 
appearance. 

The Brahms Symphony in E minor, No. 4, 
came last on the program, with the ‘sombre 
majesty of the first movement, lovely An- 
dante, jolly Scherzo-form, and the involved 
variety of the final Allegro. The orchestra 
did some of its best work so far in the per- 
formance of this masterwork. 

Dr. Stokowski conducted with his usual 
mastery at the concert on Friday afternoon, 
October 24, but it was announced on Satur- 
md evening that “due to illness in the fam- 

* he would be unable to conduct. Alex- 
aie Smallens, assistant conductor, led the 
concert and did some very fine work, 


M.M. C. 


Kaufman Pupils in Demand 


The Curtis Institute of Music has a de- 
partment that is something new. When 
Josef Hofmann, director of the Institute, an- 
nounced two years ago that the art of accom- 
panying would be taught as a major subject, 
it was the first time that a definite place had 
been given to this branch of music, either 
here or abroad. Previous to that time ac- 
companists had been developed more or less 
by chance, most of them beginning as pian- 
ists and drifting into the profession of accom- 
panist. However, at the Curtis Institute the 
importance of this branch of musical art is 
recognized, and Harry Kaufman, of the de- 
partment of accompanying, has shaped this 
course of instruction with admirable results. 
After a period of only two years, several of 
the members of the class find themselves 
sought after by musicians of reputation. 

Theodore Saidenberg has been engaged by 
Erika Morini for her tour of America and 
Cuba, and made his first appearance with this 
artist in Carnegie Hall, New York, on Octo- 
ber 9. For the second half of the season he 
has been engaged as accompanist by Efrem 


Photo by French 
HARRY KAUFMAN, 
of the department of accompanying, Curtis 
Institute of Music. 


Zimbalist. Yvonne Krinsky will appear as 
accompanist for Henri Temianka, violinist, 
in a series of engagements, including recitals 
in New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 
Earl Fox is on tour in Europe as accom- 
panist for Tibor de Machula, cellist, and 
Benjamin Grobani, baritone. Elizabeth 
Westmoreland has been retained as one of 
the coaches of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company. 

Mr. Kaufman, who sailed July 27 on a 
tour of the Orient with Efrem Zimbalist, will 
return to this country early in November 


MUSICAL 


and will resume his teaching at the Curtis 
Institute. 
Lajos Shuk’s Great Success on 
Coast 


Lajos Shuk has been active in California 
and other states of the Far West for some 
time past, and a record of his appearances is 
decidedy imposing and speaks well for the 
appreciation of genuine artistic achievement 
by people of the Pacific Coast. Mr. Shuk 
played, among other things, Schelomo, 
Bloch’s famous symphonic poem for cello 
and orchestra, in El Paso, Tex., with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic under the direc- 
tion of Rodzinski. Previous to that he 
played the brilliant and beautiful Lalo con- 
certo with orchestra in San Francisco, and 
also the big Brahms F major sonata and 
pieces by Bloch, with Alfred Hertz at the 
piano. In Seattle he played Jean Huré’s 
sonata in F sharp minor with Myron Jacobi. 
Mr. Shuk also appeared with the Lyric Club 
in the Philharmonic Auditorium, Los An- 
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geles, playing Eugene Goossens’ Rhapsody, 
with Goossens at the piano. Other appear- 
ances were in Redlands Bowl, Pacific Pali- 
sades, Anaheim Bowl, Los Angeles Women’s 
Athletic Club, Santa Barbara College of 
Notre Dame, Long Beach, Pasadena, Santa 
Ana, Modesto, San Luis Obispo, Reno, 
Yuma, Phoenix and Paso Robles. 

Mr. Shuk’s songs were featured in many 
cities and there were several reengagements. 
Between these concert appearances Mr. Shuk 
worked continuously for the Vitaphone. 


Klibansky Studio Activities 


Marybeth Conoly, artist of the Klibansky 
studio, began her season successfully in 
Three Is a Crowd, at the Erlanger Theater, 
Philadelphia, on September 29. Alveda Lof- 
gren was heard on September 28, over sta- 
tion WAAM, and Alva Gallico in a program 
of songs, October 9, over station WMSG. 

Lottice Howell appeared during Septem- 
ber on several important radio programs in 
Los Angeles, Cal. W. Cole is soloist at the 
Crescent Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Plainfield, N. J., where Louise Smith is alto 
soloist. Phoebe Crosby gave a recital in 
Rockland, Me., when the Press said: “Miss 
Crosby was enthusiastically greeted; her 
winsome manner, her friendly smile, charm 
her audience from the moment she appears. 
The spell is complete when she begins to 
sing, for her voice has warmth, color and 
beauty of quality, with remarkable breath 
control.” 

Andrew Walter was heard at a musicale 
on October 5. 

All these singers are from the Klibansky 
studio, where monthly musicales are given 
by his advanced Pupils. 


Gladys Mathew Busy Abroad 


Gladys Mathew writes that she has become 
a commuter between Vienna and Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia, due to the large number of 
trips she has made for the purpose of ful- 
filling vocal engagements in Bratislava. This 
young American coloratura suprano also 
writes that she spent several weeks at the 
music festival in Salzburg, flying there and 
back. The plane she returned in crashed on 
the next trip. 

Miss Mathew sang recently before a gath- 
ering of royalty in Vienna. Because of the 
attractiveness of the engagements which have 
been offered to her for the coming season she 
plans to remain in Europe until next year. 
She will sing in Budapest in the near future, 
and later will visit Italy, Germany, France 
and England before returning to the United 
States. 


Liverpool Hears Schelling Work 

At a recent concert given in memory of 
the R 101, the Liverpool (England) Phil- 
harmonic Society played Ernest Schelling’s 
Victory Bail. 
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Rochester Plans an Ambi- 
tious Season 
Concerts to Be on a 


Rocuester, N. Y. 
1930-31 at 


Sommunity Basis 


Concert plans for the 
the Eastman Theater, 
Rochester, N. Y., will bring this city as 
much, if not more, concert and orchestra 
music than any previous season. All of the 
musical activities at the Eastman Theater 
this season, which include, besides the regu 
lar evening concerts, matinee concerts by 
the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Eugene Goossens conducting, and Sunday 
afternoon programs by the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra, will be under the direction of the 
newly formed Rochester Civic Music Asso 
ciation, which was organized last spring, and 
all will be on a community basis, with no 
thought of profit. 

Arthur See, executive officer of 
ciation, and James E. Furlong, concert book- 
ing manager, regard this season’s concert at- 
tractions most interesting they have 
offered in many years. There will be two 
series, with six concerts in each series. 

Rochester is fortunate in obtaining the two 
boy violinists who created such a sensation 
among the critics and public who heard 
them in New York last season, namely, Rug- 
giero Ricci, the ten-year-old prodigy, and 
thirteen-year-old Yehudi Menuhin, who will 
appear in Series A and Series B respective- 
ly. The other attractions in Series A in- 
clude Harald Kreutzberg and Yvonne 
Georgi, who opened the season on October 
31; Paul Rachmaninoff, Fritz 
Kreisler, and a concert by the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra The remaining 
concerts in Series B are as follows: Josef 
Hofmann, Lawrence Tibbett, Elisabeth 
Rethberg, Jose Iturbi, and a second concert 
by the (Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The concerts by the Civic Orchestra will 
be given each Sunday afternoon during the 
appearing, successively, in four high 
auditoriums in four districts of the 
city. Its season started October 5, 
with Guy Harrison conducting 

Eugene back in Rochester 
again this season, resuming his post 
ductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra, which 
will give a ~ matinee performances 
in addition to the two evening concerts. Mr 
who was in London all summer, 
is working on the score of a second opera, 
the title being Don Juan and the book by 
Arnold Bennett He has recently com 
pleted a violin sonata and concerto, 
the latter dedicated to his brother, Leon 

The series of concerts will be given in 
Kilbourn Hall this winter, as in previous 
The series has for opening attrac 
tions Guy Maier and Lee Pattison in a two 
piano recital, and Myra Hess, well-known 
pianist Other artists are as _ follows 
Eugene Goossens and the Rochester Little 
Symphony; Kilbourn Quartet with Max 
Landow, pianist; Sandor Vas, pianist, and 
Nicholas Konraty, basso; John Goss, bari 
tone, with whom will appear The London 
Singers, a male quartet whose singing of sea 
songs is renowned in England, and the 
Marmeins, dancers. The eighth attraction 
will be the Gordon String Quartet. H. S 
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enunciation and attractive stage bearing 
were distinguishing features of the pupils’ 
work, Two or three have long since left 
the ranks of amateurs. Not the least of 
attractions was the harp playing of Angelina 
Comport, who not only played beautifully 
but also made a lovely picture in her green 
velvet gown. She was the guest artist on 
this occasion. Each participant was worthy 
of complimentary mention and the audience 
was most enthusiastic. Those appearing in- 
cluded: Irene Nemzer, Gladys Howard, 
Florence Merriman, Laura Marrow, Jewel 
Guttman-Blake, Marie Cellai and Mrs. Brad- 
ley Davenport. 


Howard Wells’ Students Win 
Honors 


Pianists trained by Howard Wells carry 
off many contest prizes and honors—a fact 
which bespeaks the efficiency of the training 
received at the hands of this prominent Chi- 
cago teacher. 

Following is a list of honors recently won 
by Howard Wells’ students: in the Young 
Artist Contest held in November, 1929, for 
an appearance as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra in its series of popular 
concerts, the winner was Pauline Manchester, 
who made her appearance with the orches- 
tra at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, on January 
23, 1930, playing the Saint-Saéns C minor 
re Beginning with the season 1927- 
28, the Cable Piano Company offered a grand 
piano as a prize for the winner of a contest 
of young pianists, conducted by the Society 
of American Musicians. For the past three 
years, ever since these contests have been 
held, the winner has been a young pianist 
trained by Mr. Wells. The record follows : 
season 1927-28, Mason & Hamlin grand piano 
and a recital appearance won by Pauline 
Manchester; season 1928-29, Conover grand 
piano and recital appearance won by George 
Seaberg; season 1929-30, Conover grand 
piano, won by Florence Kirsch. This latter 
contest was open to all high school students 
in Chicago and Cook County. In the season 
1926-27, Florence Kirsch won the children’s 
contest for two appearances as soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in its 
series of children’s concerts under the direc- 
tion of Frederick Stock. She played the 
first movement of the Mozart D minor con- 
certo, with cadenza, in the concerts of 
April, 1927. Miss Kirsch played the same 
concerto in Milwaukee with the MacDowell 
Club Orchestra on November 17, 1929, and 
was so successful that she was engaged for 
a Milwe aukee recital, which took place Feb- 
ruary 22, 1930. She also appeared as soloist 
with the Civic Orchestra of Chicago on Jan- 
vary 26, 1930, playing the Grieg Concerto 
(first movement) under the direction of Eric 
DeLamarter. 


Cleveland Institute of Music 
Doings 

Beryl Rubinstein, head of the piano de- 
partment of the institute, is again engaged 
to give a series of Beethoven recitals at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Denoe Leedy, newest recruit in the Cleve- 
land pianistic fraternity, gave a recital at the 
institute, in which his nie endowments 
were revealed to good advantage. His cen- 
tral number, Schumann’s Phantasie, op. 17, 
made a deep impression. 

Announcement has been made of the birth 
of a daughter on October 16 to Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Loesser. Mr. Loesser is a member 
of the piano faculty and a well known con- 
cert pi ait. Mrs. Loesser is a young sculp- 
tress. 

New Braine Work to Be Given 

On November 10, the National Broadcast- 
ing ¢ company will give the first performance 
anywhere of Robert Braine’s new Concerto 
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in Jazz for violin and symphonic jazz band. 
The work is in one movement and requires 
about fourteen minutes to play. The solo 
part will be played by Rafael Galindo, and 
the composition will be presented by the 
Symphonic Rhythmakers, Hugo Mariani con- 
ducting. The performance will take place at 
10.30 p.m., over WEAF and associated sta- 
tions. 


Curtis Institute Activities 


With the opening of its seventh season, 
the Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, 
has scheduled a variety of activities embrac- 
ing concert, opera and radio. 

On the roster of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company for the present season ap- 
pear the following artist students of the Cur- 
tis Institute: Selma Amansky, Natalie Bo- 
danskaya, Agnes Davis, Henrietta Horle, 
Florence Irons, Helen Jepson, Elsa Meiskey, 
Charlotte Simons, Genia Wilkomirska, Rose 
Bampton, Paceli Diamond, Josephine Jirak, 
Daniel Healy, Albert Mahler, Fiorenzo 
Tasso, Benjamin de Loache, Alfred de Long, 
Benjamin Grobani, Arthur Holmgren, Abra- 
ham Robofsky and Conrad Thibault. One 
Student who has already appeared in a major 
role is Helen Jepson, who took the part of 
Nedda in Pagliacci on October 30. Back 
stage Curtis Institute forces will also be 
active, with Sylvan Levin as assistant con- 
ductor, and Charles Demarest as assistant 
chorus master. 

The concert direction of the Curtis Insti- 
tute has provided an early series of engage- 
ments. On October 15 the Norristown Oc- 
tave Club heard a program by Conrad Thi- 
bault, baritone; and Ladislaus Steinhardt, 
violinist ; accompanied by Joseph Rubanoff. 
On the same date Florence Frantz, pianist, 
and Judith Poska, violinist, gave a concert 
before the Wyncote Women’s Club with 
Theodore Saidenberg as accompanist. The 
schedule for October and November includes 
concerts at the Wednesday Club of Harris- 
burg, Pa., the University of Delaware, and 
Western Maryland College, Westminster, 
Md. Carmela Ippolito, violinist, will give a 
recital in Boston on November 3. 

A recent notable engagement was that of 
Rose Bampton, contralto, who sang the solo 
part of De Falla’s El Amor Brujo with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on October 10 and 
11, and in the national broadcast conducted 
by Leopold Stokowski on October 12. 

The third season of chamber music con- 
certs given at the Pennsylvania Museum, 
Philadelphia, will open on November 9 with 
the Swastika Quartet. Five free concerts 
will be given at monthly intervals under Dr. 
Louis Bailly, of the chamber music division. 
The Curtis Orchestra, Emil Mlynarski, con- 
ductor, will be heard under the auspices of 
the Philadelphia Forum in the Academy of 
Music, and will also give a concert under 
the auspices of the institute. Other engage- 
ments are in Washington, D. C., and Balti- 
more. 

Three students of the Curtis Institute have 
secured first-desk positions with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. boy are: Edna Phillips, 
first harpist; Louis de Santis clarinet solo- 
ist; and Arthur Berv, horn soloist. Other 
Curtis students with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra are Meyer Simkin, Jacques Singer, 
Paull Ferguson, Frank Miller, Robert 
Bloom and Robert and Oscar McGinnis. 
Sheppard Lehnhoff, viola player, has been en- 
gaged by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


W errenrath to Sing at Benefit 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, will sing 
for the benefit of the Leake and Watts 
Orphan House on November 20 at the Hotel 
Plaza, New York. Mr. Werrenrath has 
recently become an important factor in the 
field of radio. As vocal counsel of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, he supervises 
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HOWARD KIRKPATRICK, 
newly appointed chairman of the executive 
committee which will direct the policy of 
the University School of Music of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska at Lincoln. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick was brought to Lincoln by Willard 
Kimball to join the voice faculty. Since 
that time he has been actively associated 
with the institution as ice teacher, with 
the musicians of the city, state and nation. 
His students hold important positions 

throughout the country. 


voice 





all the vocal ensembles and soloists of that 
organization. He also personally directs the 
National Oratorio Society, which regularly 
broadcasts the finest oratorio works. 


Fourth American Season for 
Kedroff Quartet 


The Kedroff Quartet, noted Russian vocal 
ensemble, recently arrived in New York on 
the Ile de France for the fourth consecutive 
season in America. A transcontinental tour 
of fifty engagements has been arranged for 
the quartet. The first New York appear- 
ance of these artists will take place on No- 
vember 25 in Town Hall. The personnel 
of the quartet, the same since 1920, com- 
prises N. N. Kedroff, its founder and a 
former professor in the Imperial Conserva- 
tory; C. N. Kedroff; and I. K. Denissoff 
and T. F. Kasakoff, both formerly of the 
Imperial Opera, Petrograd. 


* Barre Hill Returns for Opera and 


Concert 


Among the first of the Chicago Civic 
Opera artists to return to Chicago from 
Europe was Barre Hill, youthful and popu- 
lar baritone. The singer took advantage of 
his early arrival to fill several concert ap- 
pearances, and is now making a short tour 
of the South, filling engagements there be- 
fore foro the ranks of the Chicago 
Opera Compan 

While in fasted Mr. Hill spent most of 
the summer at his Monte Carlo home, leav- 
ing it only for several concert engagements 
on the Continent. 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabe! Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 
Res'dent, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 


Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 


SECRETARY WANTED—Well known 
concert pianist will exchange instruction 
with gifted young pianist in return for part- 
time secretarial work. State experience 
and qualifications. Address: “S. H. gg 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York 


-HOICE STUDIOS 
time, day or evening, 
nesdays. To be had by 
week. Grand pianos. 

West 72nd Street, New 


Lexington 








TO RENT, 
and all day 
the hour, 
A. M. Virgil, 
York. 


for part 

Wed- 
day or 
139 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
Pennsylvania 2634 





WANTED—Workers to become Fundamen- 
tal Voice Teachers. “Perfect Center” in 
Voice, (ten to twenty lessons), immediate 
and daily improvement. You acquire “Per- 
fect Center” in voice, you become a vocal 
authority and can impart “IT” to others. 
This is the Sound and Voice Age—become 
—‘The Voice Teacher” in your commun- 
ity. Address La Forest, 710 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. Telephone Circle 0272. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


Upright pianos for rent—$3, $4, $5 per 
month and up. Also grands. BALDWIN 
PIANO CO., 20 East 54th Street, New 
York City. 





PIANO TEACHERS—Start your new 
pupils with a Braumuller Portable or with 
a factory rebuilt upright. We ship any- 
where on approval. Terms, Nothing down, 
$2.00 weekly. Braumuller Piano Com- 
pany, 11 West 42nd Street, New York. 





PORTRAIT DRAWINGS in pencil, pen 
and ink, or brush and ink for use in pro- 
grams and advertising matter. A portrait 
sketch adds distinction and individuality to 
your announcements. Write “L. Jy 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 





PIANO SIUVDENTS ATTENTION! 
Eminent, internationally known concert 
pianist, composer, very successful instruc- 
tor, formerly connected with prominent 
New York institution, will accept a few 
advanced, talented pupils for half his 
regular terms. Highest endorsement of 
Leopold Godowsky, etc. Circular mailed 
on application. Address: “P. G. M.,” 
care of Musica Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 








MUSIC STUDENTS! Here is your long 
awaited opportunity to be affiliated with a 
well known musical club, which has your 
interest at heart. Debuts arranged for the 
well equipped—also vocal scholarships 
with established teacher—engagements se- 
cured. Call mornings and meet the secre- 
tary or write 817 Steinway Hall, New 


York. 





OPPORTUNITY for Baritone and Tenor— 
A well known New York vocal teacher 
offers a full scholarship and a half schol- 
arship for a tenor and baritone. Only ex- 
ceptionally talented singers need apply. Ap- 
plications may be addressed to “B. T. H.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


The famous MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Small Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our Rent Stock. Used Small Uprights. 
$4 up: Used Small Grands, $10 up. 

MATHUSHEK, 37 W. 37 St., "New York. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


C. Alfred Wagner Reorganizes the National Bureau for _ the 


Advancement of Music—Old 


Line-up Abandoned—Outside 


Organizations to Take Leading Parts—C. M. Tremaine 
Selected as Director—More Encouragement 


C. M. Tremaine at last has arrived at a possible 
realization of his dreams. 

No man who has worked in music has done more 
good during these past years, and that means the 
piano, than has this man who has given everything 
within him to a realization of ideals and has had 
more to combat, especially in the start, to over- 
come a prejudice that was based upon nothing. 

C. M. Tremaine has resigned from the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music. This piece 
of “news” would seem as though Mr. Tremaine had 
stepped down from his engrossing work and had 
given up, but C. Alfred Wagner, president of the 
Music Industries Chamber of Commerce, planned 
differently, as the following, issued from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, indicates: 


New York, October 28, 1930. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors of Music In- 
dustries Chamber of Commerce held on October 15, 1930, 
consideration was given to the formal resignation from 
directorship of the National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music tendered by Mr. C. M. Tremaine. 

Prior to acting upon the resignation, however, the 
Board of Directors carefully considered and adopted 
recommendations of President C. Alfred Wagner dealing 
with the reorganization of the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music and the placing of the control 
over the activities of the National Bureau in the hands 
of a Board of Control consisting of nine members—three 
to be chosen from Music Industries, three from the 
Music Supervisors National Conference, and three from 
philanthropic organizations interested in the advance- 
ment of music. With the adoption of this project of re- 
organization of the National Bureau the resignation of 
Mr. C. M. Tremaine was then acted upon so as to leave 
the Board of Control absolutely free in giving considera- 
tion to its choice of a director for the reorganized Na- 
tional Bureau. 

President C. Alfred Wagner thereupon appointed Her- 
mann Irion, Chairman, Lucien Wulsin and Alfred L. 
Smith to represent Music Industries on the new Board 
of Control of the National Bureau and suggested that 
they proceed immediately to enlist the support of the 
other two groups mentioned and obtain representatives 
from these groups on the Board of Control. 

At the time of the writing of this article all but one 
member of the Board of Control have been chosen and 
have consented to go along with the reorganization pro- 
gram of the National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music. 

Representing Music Industries— 

Hermann Irion—-Steinway & Sons 
Lucien Wulsin—Baldwin Company 
Alfred L. Smith—C. G. Conn, Ltd. 
Representing Music Supervisors— 
Dr. Joseph E. Maddy—University of Michigan 
Dr. Hollis Dann—New York University 
Professor Peter W. Dykema—Columbia University 
Representing Philanthropic Organizations— 
Dr. John Erskine—Juilliard School of Music 
Dr. Howard Hanson—Eastman School of Music 
The name of the third member is to be submitted by 
Dr. Erskine. 

On October 23, 1930, the Board of Control held its 
first meeting at which a Sub-Committee on Work Plans 
and Budget consisting of the following was appointed: 

Hermann Irion 
Dr. John Erskine 
Professor Peter W. Dykema 

A Sub-Committee on By-Laws was also created upon 
which the following will serve: 

Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, Chairman 
Dr. Hollis Dann 
Harry Meixell 


Mr. C. M. Tremaine was nominated as Director for the 
reorganized National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music; Miss Gertrude Borchard was nominated as Sec- 
retary, while Harry Meixell was elected Treasurer of the 
organization. The reorganization is to take effect as of 
November 1, 1930. 

No further details can be given at this time until after 
the Committees meet and submit their reports. Enough 
progress has been made to warrant the statement that 
under the new arrangement the National Bureau’s scope 
of activities will be larger than it ever was before. 

A further statement will be made in due course. 

Very truly yours, 
Music Industries Chamber of Commerce 
Harry Meixell, 
General Manager. 


A Wider Field 

The Musicat Courter in the past, and especially 
at the start of Mr. Tremaine’s work, has given him 
all the support possible. Only the conditions that 
have surrounded the piano industry have brought 
about the changes that are indicated in this report 
from Harry Meixell, general manager of the Music 
Industries Chamber of Commerce. The reorgani- 
zation as shown in this report gives a broader and 
wider field for Mr. Tremaine’s work. 

In the start of the Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music piano men did not accept Mr. Tremaine’s 
broad view of making the Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music a national project for awakening a 
respect for music that in former years was not held, 
especially by those most interested in the making and 
selling of pianos. Mr. Tremaine fought vainly time 
and again to have this prejudice swept aside, but 
always the idea that pianos must be sold direct, 
though whatever the Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music did was with that end in view. 


A Vision Realized 


Mr. Tremaine’s idea was that whatever good 
was done in music led to the sales of pianos and 
that the bureau should be conducted along lines that 
did not make it a restrictive, or commercial work. 
Every effort that he made toward this very point 
that ‘now has been reached through the work of 
C. Alfred Wagner was frustrated. But though his 
efforts were restricted, he worked bravely and under 
difficulties, and yet his work was of such a nature 
that piano men generally accepted it as one of the 
most valuable works of the Chamber of Commerce. 

If, however, this same movement had taken place 
in the early work, the Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music would have been able to do much more 
than it did, although what was accomplished under 
Mr. Tremaine’s forceful efforts was of the greatest 
value and has had much to do with awakening the 
interest in music that now is so general. 


Laying the Foundation 

Much credit for this awakening is given to the 
radio, but the present writer firmly believes that 
without the work that C. M. Tremaine did in the 
past years, started and abetted by the Music Indus- 
tries Chamber of Commerce, the radio would not be 
credited with everything, although it has done much. 
It was the foundation laid by C. M. Tremaine 
through the Bureau for the Advancement of Music 
that created the demand on the broadcasters that 
good music be the fundamental of their broadcasting 
programs. The radio broadcasters were keen enough 
to realize this, and we today are having the benefit 
of the good music that comes to us in the general 
programs of the broadcasting stations. 


The broadcasters are supplying a heterogeneous 
program with musi¢ predominating, but the respect 
for the radio as a musical instrument is based upon 
the broadcasting of the symphony orchestras, the 
utilizing of great artists and the holding to such 
work as that being done by Damrosch and Stokowski 
in the lead, giving to the people the benefit of the 
great concerts that, before the day of the radio, were 
heard only by a few in the large auditoriums where 
symphonic concerts were given. 

It is evident in the reading of this formal an- 
nouncement of the Chamber of Commerce that Mr. 
Wagner has visualized the benefits that will come to 
the Bureau for the Advancement of Music by mak- 
ing it a national institution instead of a commercial 
enterprise of the piano men. Mr. Tremaine will 
have a broader scope. He will have the backing of 
leading men who will no doubt accept Mr. Tre- 
maine’s ideals, and, through this re-organization, 
Mr. Tremaine will be able to widen his scope. The 
atmosphere of commercialism will now be removed, 
and while the Chamber of Commerce*will have its 
great part, the Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence and the other organizations interested in the 
advancement of music will also be included. 


Looking Ahead 


Piano men must recognize that whatever is done 
through the Bureau for the Advancement of Music 
and the other organizations that now become affili- 
ated with Mr. Tremaine’s work will carry on accord- 
ing to the advancement in music that Mr. Tremaine 
himself has brought about. All credit must be given 
to Mr. Tremaine, but it must not be forgotten that if 
it had not been for the backing of the Chamber of 
Commerce representing the musical industries of 
this country and also the dealers who sell the prod- 
ucts of the musical industrials, he could not have 
accomplished what he has. 

Let every piano man in the piano industry lend 
aid to this new move, old in its objective features 
but new in the broadening and the added assistance 
that will be given Mr. Tremaine in the arriving at 
his ideals which have grown from the inception of 
the Bureau for the Advancement of Music, but have 
been restricted through conditions over which none 
have had any control. We can look forward to a 
wonderful reconstruction of Mr. Tremaine’s work 
through the assistance that is given by the Board 
of Control arranged by Mr. Wagner. 

The Musica Courier certainly offers all it can 
do in the forwarding of the interest of the new 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music and to help 
in every way possible during the future, as it has 
in the past. 


More Encouragement 


In the last issue of the Mustcat Courier, in this 
department, there were published comments by Ar- 
thur. Brisbane that were encouraging to the piano 
men of this country, in which it was stated that ‘‘one 
of the largest piano companies in the United States 
writes to the Journal to say that its sales last month 
were considerably in excess of those in September, 
1929, when prosperity was at its height.” Further 
commenting on this increase of 15 per cent., Mr. 
Brisbane congratulates the piano trade for this evi- 
dence of present business activity in pianos. The 
present writer commented upon this and said that 
in all probability this statement was made by the 
Wurlitzer house. C. B. Fox, Business Manager of 
the Journal, writes that this is a mistake, and en- 
closed a full page advertisement showing the letter 
referred to was written by C. Alfred Wagner, of the 
Aeolian Company. It is good to know that two 
concerns like the Aeolian and the Wurlitzers show 
the same increase in pianos. This should give heart 
to the piano men who have been somewhat pessimis- 
tic over the views the present writer has given ex- 
pression to that there is a material increase in the 
sale of pianos in this country the past two months, 
showing that “prosperity” is not a thing of the past, 
and bids fair for the future. The present writer 
thanks Mr. Fox for correcting this, for it gives in- 
formation that carries out what has been said in this 
department. 


Wittiam GeEpPeERrt. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIveR WeENDELL HoLMEs. 


A Remarkable Advertisement by Wana- 
maker That Indicates a Readjust- 
ment as to Piano Prices—Selling 
Conditions in New York and Else- 
where—A Comparison 

The dealer who is not selling pianos at the present time 
is not a piano merchant nor is he really a piano man. 

The Rambler for two weeks after his return to his old 
stamping grounds has been making a survey of conditions 
existing in New York City. He has come to the conclusion 
that if they can sell pianos at retail in New York City, 
pianos can be sold in every hamlet, town and city of this 
great country. Conditions in New York City are no differ- 
ent from other parts of this country. 

The heavy gloom that had settled over the entire country 
seemed to have been caused by those things that have hap- 
pened in New York and which have led to the mistaken idea 
that all business was killed. New York was as loud in its 
lamentations as any other center in the country, but the 
piano business has been going on, that is, as to retail sales, 
very much below what it should be, but the retail piano men 
in New York have worked hard and obtained results. 

The Rambler has covered during the past year consider- 
able territory throughout the United States. He felt the de- 
pressions just as much as did the local people in the centers 
where he spent his time. He found here and there a sales- 
man, a dealer, selling a few pianos, very few indeed, but 
those that worked found prospects, for there is just as much 
money in circulation in this country today as there was two 
years ago. Pianos could be sold if only the salesmen stuck 
to their jobs, but they were led into highways and byways 
such as the taking on of the radio when that musical instru- 
ment sold itself, then when that became a matter of hard 
work they took up other instalment propositions that prom- 
ised to give prospective sales that did not need following up 


or any hard work to it. Dividing their interest, as was 


shown in the last issue of the Musrcat Courter, they fell 
down as to piano sales. 

The piano is a specialty. It requires intense application 
and there should not be any division of effort or attempts to 


divide the brain power upon two or three selling objectives. 
A Readjustment 
Che Rambler has talked about a reconstruction in the piano 


business. There is reproduced herewith an indication of 
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Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys 


Pieno Forte Ivory for the Trade 




















Where to Buy 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 





MAAS & WALDSTEIN, marufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 
enamels, and surfaters, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
ers. “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 


tiser."’ 
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what this reconstruction is coming to in an advertisement 
issued last week by John Wanamaker. That advertisement 
tells to the thinking piano man much that he should study, 
much that he should take unto himself. It is a readjustment 
as to prices that will give an indication as to where piano 
values have arrived, and this based upon quality. The 
Rambler has argued that a piano sold at an honest price 
according to its tonal value would bring the piano salesman 
to a realization of just what the work should be. 

Visiting the retail piano warerooms along Fifth Avenue, 
New York, he found that there was a return to the old in- 
tensity of years ago when the piano salesmen thought piano 
and did not think of anything else. He made it his business 
to sell pianos, and he did not meddle with anything but that 
one interest which was his own interest, for if he did not 
sell pianos he could not draw money to live on. That con- 
dition presents itself today in an unusual manner. The men 
along Fifth Avenue in New York are turning in records. 
Such houses as the Aeolian, the Baldwin, the Knabe, the 
Wurlitzer, the Sohmer, the Kranich & Bach and Steinway 
are reporting an increase in sales. Two or three of the 
houses The Rambler has visited show such a great advance- 
ment during September and October that it is evident that 
under present conditions in New York City if these houses 
can show a return to normal conditiens as to the number 
of sales made, then can no piano man who knows his business 
complain if he is not doing the same thing, no matter where 
he is located. It is all a matter of personal application. 


Get on the Job 

The dealer who is not selling pianos has only himself to 
blame. He should make a personal inventory of himself and 
study how he has been working, and not worry himself to 
death about general conditions, political arguments that only 
tend to show the weakness of our political parties during a 
campaign, and none carrying out promises made during such 
appeals to the public to vote thus and so. It is a survival 
of the fittest from this on. 

People will buy pianos if only the piano salesmen will work 
on them as they did in the old days before piano selling 
became so easy through special sales and the enticing of 
people into the warerooms. The salesmen will have to go 
out and create prospects and not depend upon newspaper 
propositions that are not carried out upon the floor of the 
warerooms when people come in to see the pianos, but to 
build up a following, and this is not created by constant 
changes from house to house. The salesmen in New York 
City who are making records have been afliliated with this 
piano or that piano for years, and they have created their 
own following through the sales that they have made. 

The Rambler is greatly relieved to find that these old time 
salesmen, men with gray hairs and good records, are cashing 
in on the prospects that come to them through sales made 
during the years they have been affiliated with the houses 
they have worked in so many years, and who have ground 
into their own consciousness a belief in the pianos they 
have sold for so many years. 

Read this advertisement of Wanamaker’s. It breathes an 
honesty of purpose and an honesty as to prices. We must 
remember that John Wanamaker created the one price sys- 
tem in this country, and this one price system must prevail 
throughout the piano trade, and salesmen must stick to their 
lasts. They can not divide their efforts. They must have 
confidence in what they are representing and trying to sell, 
or they can not meet the present demand, which is a music 
demand and not a furniture demand. Talk tone and music, 
for with the new work that will come to the piano through 
the Bureau for the Advancement of Music, as outlined in 
the Expressions in this issue of the Musicat Courter, there 
will be given to the piano an aid which has in the past been 
of great value, but which now will reach out into broader 
fields and create and build to the fact that the piano is the 
fundamental musical instrument, or, to put it in the Detroit 
language of Bayley, “the basic musical instrument.” 








FOR SALE 








FOR SALE 


On account of the death of Mr. M. A. Malone, 
proprietor of “Malone’s Music House” at Columbia, 
South Carolina. the executors of his estate offer for 
sale in bulk the stock in trade of Malone’s Music 
House, which consists of pianos, piano players, organs, 
etc., and also all evidences of indebtedness owing to 
said business, consisting of notes, bills of sale, or 
otherwise, together with the good will of said business 
and the right to continue and advertise the business as 
“Successor to Malone’s Music House.” This business 
has been successfully conducted for fifty years, and 
is located in a growing, progressive city. 

Terms of Sale: Cash preferred, but will sell for one 
half cash with the balance secured by gilt edge security, 
payable on or before October Ist, 1931. 

Anyone interested in this good proposition will please 
communicate with the undersigned promptly. 





Jutia Octessy 
The National Loan & Exchange 
Columbia, S. C. Bank of Columbia, Executors, 
October 7th, 1930. Columbia, South Carolina. 
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WANAMAKER’S 





Wanamatker’s Piano Salons 
Offer to the Buyer of Fine Pianos 
a Unique Service 


Instruments 
Personally Selected 
by Our Musical Expert 


Pianos are not alike as peas in a pod... no two 
pianos have the same tone, the same temper, 
the same reaction to playing and surroundings 
. « . each piano has a recognizable personality 
and individuality. All fine pianos are fine—but 
some are figer, and these are the instruments 
which we seek out for you. 


For some time now our musical expert has been 
personally selecting many of the grand pianos 
which have been received in our Salons... 
and now we are able to announce that the new 


Knabe, Chickering 
and Marshall & Wendell 
Grand Pianos 


on our flaors have been selected in this manner. 


Instruments are chosen first for the beauty of 
tone and responsiveness of action, for evenness 
of scale and resonance of sounding board... 
and secondly for appearance — beauty of markings 
in the veneer, shade of color and finish. 


This practice has called forth expressions of pleas- 
ure both from musicians whose tests confirm our 
selections, and music-lovers who want the finest 
possible piano for their homes. 


Knabe Grand Pianos 


5 ft. 3 in. 
at the new low prices 


Mahogany veneer... ees ees «99,095 
Weladt VERO. . coop ccccs soe 40 


Knabe Ampico Grands 


5 ft. 3 in. 
at the new low prices 





Mahogany veneer 
Walnut veneer. » 


Chickering Grand Pianos 


5 ft. 4 in. 
at the new low prices 


Mahogany veneer....--+---++ 31,095 
Walnut veneer. ... 0-2 esereeee 1,145 


Chickering Ampico Grands 


5 ft. 4 in. 
at the new low prices 
Mahogany veneer......+2+-00 . 51,995 
Walnut veneer... 2200020 04+- 2,045 


Marshall & Wendell Grand Pianos 
4 ft. 8 in. 


Mahogany veneer.......-.0%+.- 3595 
er 


Marshall & Wendell Ampico Grands 


Mahogany veneer, 4 ft.8in....... $1,195 
Mahogany veneer, 5 ft. lin........ 1,345 


The famous Mason and Hamlin . . from 1,575 
Béchstein, the Piano of the Masters, from 1,435 


Convenient terms of payment may be arranged 


‘WANAMAKER'S— PIANO SALONS, FIRST FLOOR; SOUTH BUILDING 











JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
WANAMAKER PLACE —NINTH STREET AT BROADWAY 
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EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC 
318-326 West 39TH ST., New Yorn 





MUSICAL COURIER 


STEINWAY 


: The Instrument of 
Piano : the Immortals 








Baldwin 


Its Supreme Tone Heard in bn 


Millions of American Homes New York Hamburg 


WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross || W URLITZER 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that P 1anos 
Creates True Tone Color 














Unsurpassed as to Tone, Quality, 


Art Case Designs and Prices 
Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. U.S.A. 
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WING & SON BIANOS F. RADLE 
ee AmericasTinest Instruments | PIANO 
WING PIANO] || &# pene 


CHAS.M. STIEPE, tne. 


STIEFF HALL : : 
BALTIMORE, MD. For eighty years holding to 
A musical instrument manu- A 


factured in the musical 1 re TRUE TON E 


center of America for As a basis of production 


sixty-two years M AT H U S H E K by the same family 


Grand, Upright and Player Pianos eer 


Factory and Offices a ae ee F.RA DLE, Inc. 


NINTH AVE., HUDSON AND 13TH STREETS MATHUSHEK Piano MANuFActTuRING Co. 609-611-613 West 36th Street, 


NEW YORK 132nd Street and Alexander Avenue New York 
New York City 



























































ee ee et ee ee 
““(COhe World's Finest Instrument” 


irolrian;sslemmeg 


Makers, BRAUNSCHWEIG, Germany 








ian 








cNoted for Purity of Tone and Artistic Case Designs 





Curtis Distrisutinc Corp S. L. Curtis, Inc. | 
Samuel L. Curtis, President Retail Warerooms | 


Wholesale Warehouse 117 W. 57th Se. 
| New York City New York City 
































MUSICALOURIER 


Weekly Review or me Worlds Music 








Dr. Max Von Schillings 


Distinguished German Conductor 


Who Is at Present Conducting Wagnerian Opera at the Staats Opera in Berlin. Dr. Von Schillings 
Will Come to America Early in January to Conduct the Third Consecutive 
Tour of the German Grand Opera Company. 
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